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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


An  attentive  coiuiderstioii  of  the  period  at  which  any  work  of 
noral  ineCniction  has  appeared,  and  of  the  admonitions  appro- 
IMiate  to  the  state  of  those  times,  is  highly  necessary  for  a  correct 
estimate  vf  the  mmts  of  the  writer.  For,  to  qnote  the  jadidoua 
remarka  of  one  of  our  earlier  essajrists*,  "there  is  a  aort  of  craft 
atteading  vice  and  absurdity ;  and  when  hunted  out  of  society  in 
(me  shape,  they  seldiKn  wast  address  to  reinsinuate  themselves  in 
anoth^ :  heace  the  modes  of  license  vary  almost  as  often  as  liwee 
ef  dress,  and  consequently  require  continual  observation  to  detect 
and  explode  Xhexa  anew."  The  days  in  which  the  Ramhler  first 
nndertook  to  reprove  and  admonish  his  country,  may  be  said  to 
have  well  required  a  moralist  of  their  own.  For  the  modes  of 
fuhionaUe  life,  and  the  marked  distinction  between  the  capital 
and  the  coontry,  which  drew  forth  the  satire,  and  preaented  soope 
for  the  admonitions  of  the  Upeetator  and  the  Tatler,  were  then  ^ 
Esst  giving  place  to  other  follies,  and  Co  characters  that  had  not 
hitherto  subsisted.  'Die  crowd  of  writers  ",  whatever  might  be 
their  individual  merit,  who  offered  their  labours  to  the  public, 
between  the  close  of  the  Spectator  and  the  appearance  of  the 
RamUer,  bad  cmitributed,  in  a  moat  decided  manner,  towards 
the  diffiuitai  of  a  taste  for  literary  information.  It  was  no  longer 
a  coterie  of  wits  at  Button's,  or  at  Will's,  who,  engrossing  all 


■  The  Ch»iiipioD,  by  Fielding,  1741,  Umo.  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

'  Dr.  Drsl(,  in  his  Esmji  on  the  Rambler,  &c.  enninerale*  *igbty-t«o 
periodicBl  papers  published  dariag  that  period.  For  the  companitiTe  st»te  of 
lenuJe  litentuie,  lee  Dr.  Johniou  hbueir,  in  Rvnbler,  No.  173. 
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acqaaintence  with  belles  lettres,  pronoanced  witli  a  haughty 
and  exclusive  spirit  on  every  production  for  the  stage  or  the 
closet  i  but  it  was  a  reading  public  to  whom  writers  now  began 
to  make  appeal  for  censure  or  applause.  That  education  which 
the  present  day  beholds  so  widely  spread  had  then  commenced 
its  pri^reaa ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  bold  to  say,  that  Johnson 
almost  foresaw  the  course  that  it  would  run.  He  saw  a  public 
,■' already  prepared  for  weightier  discussions  than  could  have  been 
understood  the  century  before.  In  addition  to  a  more  general 
education,  the  improved  intercourse  between  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  metropolis  made  all  acqufunted  with  the 
dissipation  and  manners,  which,  during  the  publication  of  the 
Spectator,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the  ciide  wliere  they  ^- 
isted.  The  pages  of  that  incomparable  production  were,  there- 
&ir9,  perused  by  general  readers,  as  well  for  the  gratification  of 
curiodty,  as  for  the  ixaprov^nent  of  morals.  '  The  pessing  news 
of  the  day,  the  tattle  t£  the  auction  or  the  Mall,  the  amuwug  ez- 
tniTBgBuoies  of  drees,  and  the  idle  fopperies  of  iashion,  topics  that 
excited  merriment  rather  than  detestation,  were  tJiom  moet  judi- 
doQsly  selected  to  allure  a  nation  to  read.  Addistm  and  Steele, 
tha«fore,  in  their  age,  acted  wisely ;  their  contemporaries  would 
have  been  driven ',"  by  the  stemoess  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy, 
to  more  cheerful  and  airy  companions."  The  pages  of  die  Tatler 
were  enlivened  by  ftweign  and  dimiestic  politics,  by  the  current 
scandal  of  tbe  town,  and  by  easy  critiqttes  on  tbe  last  new  play ; 
by  advertisements  of  "  (wangerie  for  beaux  ■*,"  and  by  prescrip- 
tions for  the  cure  of  love-dckaess  or  the  spleen.  The  Guardian 
uttered  frath  his  moral  lessons  from  the  wide  and  voracions  mouth 
of  an  imaginary  lion,  whose  roarings  were  .to  have  jnflnenoe*  "fw 
the  purifying  of  behaviour  and  the  bettering  of  manners."  But 
,'{br  Johnson  was  reserved  a  different  task,  and  one  for  which  his 
powers  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  were  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  disdained,  as  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  a  teacher,  to 

'  Rambler,  No.  206.  '  TutUr,  Mo.  94. 

•  Gu*nlisD,Nn*.98. 114.  134. 140. 
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thiu  humoui  trifling  minds,  and  to  barter  by  idle  canceiu  tot  y^ 
the  reception  of  Iiis  precepts.  His  aim  was  not  to  amuse  but 
to  instruct,  not  to  ridicule  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  bat  to  lash  .^^ 
the  enOTmities  of  guilt.  He  resolved  to  write  a  book  in  which 
nothing  should  be  flattered  that  men  had  agreed  to  flatter,  and  in 
which  no  tenderness  should  be  shown  to  public  prejudice  or  to 
private  folly'.  In  ponuance  of  this  deep  and  solemn  purpose  we 
sccwdingly  find  him  imploring  sssiatance  in  his  labours  from  th>d 
"  Oiver  of  ^  good  things,  withoat  whose  help  all  labour  is  in- 
eSectoal,  and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  k." 

The  Rambler  was  published  on  Tuesday,  March  20, 1749—60, 
and  appeared,  without  intemussion,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
until  March  14,  1753,  on  which  day  it  dosed''.  The  author  was 
Bot  exbausied  ntv  weary-;  his  latter  pages  do  not  &11  off^  per- 
haps, without  partiality,  we  may  say,  that  he  evidently  gathered 
strength  as  be  proceeded  in  his  work.  But  prepared  as  the  age 
had  been  by  preceding  writers,  it  was  not  enlightened  to  an  ex- 
tent adequate  to  the  univeraal  reception  of  truths  so  abstract  and 
sosp(^«iout';it  coold  not  comprdiend  within  its  reach  of  si^t 
sudi  bold  and  Inroad  sketi^es  of  human  nature.  In  the  senten- 
tious and  didactic  papers  of  the  RomUer,  where  truth  appears 
"  towering  and  majestic,  unassisted  and  alone  ","  li^iter  readers  ^ 
missed  with  regret  the  sportive  variety  of  his  predeceaaws.  We 
can  adduce,  prahaps,  no  strongv  proof  of  Johnson's  elevation 
above  his  times,  than  the  ita  that  the  meagre,  common-place, 
and  jejnne  paper  of  Richardson,  was  the  only  one  that  obtuned 
an  immediate  popularity '.    The  sale  of  the  Rambler  seldom  ex- 

'  dulmeri'  Ficfmce  to  tbe  Idlci,  Britiih  Eaajuta,  vol.  uiiiJ. 

■  Prayer  od  the  Rambler. 

^  SeeBoawell't  Life  ofDr.  Johmoa,  ntl.  \.  and  Chalmers'  Preface  to  Rambler. 

I  Frecepti  of  monlitf ,  beudei  the  tkatnral  corroption  of  our  tempen,  are  ab- 
itracUNl  from  idea*  afieiiae. — Addiion. 

^  BuDbler.  No.  06. 

'  Thii  hct  wai  cammunicaled,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Payne,  (the  original 
pobtobcT  of  the  Rambler,)  by  Mr.  Nicholi  to  Mr.  Chalmfn. 

S«e  Dr.  Drake't  lilerar;  Life  of  E>r.  Johuoa  in  hu  EMayi  on  tbe  Rambler, 
&c. 

Hii  Rambler,  which  it  almnt  all  eneoce  of  thonght,  niiKlloysd  bj  IhoM 
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oeeded  five  tiundred ;  while  it  is  on  record  that  twenty  thousand 
Spectators  were  aometimea  sold  in  a  day ".  But  JcJinson 
wrote  not  6ff  his  own  generation  alone,  but  for  posterity,  and 
posterity  will  pay  him  his  meed  of  immortality. 

The  Ramble,  with  some  trivial  exceptions,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  and  unaided  author,  who  composed  it  during  his  per- 
formance of  a  task  which  had  fatigued  "  united  academies 
and  long  successions  of  learned  compilers "."  He  wrote,  as 
he  pathetically  describes  himself,  "  under  the  pressure  of  die- 
eaue,  obstructed  by  constitutional  indolence,  and  when  much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing 
over  him°."  The  only  contributions  in  aid  of  his  work,  all  of 
which  he  acknowledges  in  hja  concluding  Rambler,  were  the  fol- 
lowing pap«s- 

In  Number  10,  the  four  billets  were  written  by  Miss  Alnlso, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Mulso,  esq.  who  came  of  an  ancient  fomily 
at  Twywell,  Northamptonshire.  She  is  better  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  Mrs.  Chapone.  The  above  articles  are  said  to  have  been 
her  first  literary  productions". 

For  Number  30,  Dr.  Johnson  was  indebted  to  Miss  Catherine 
T^bot,  only  daughter  of  tlie  reverend  Edward  Talbot,  archdeacon 
of  Berks,  and  preacher  at  the  Rolls.  She  was  provided  for  by 
the  liberal  bequest  of  archbishop  Seeker,  with  whom  she  had 
diiefly  resided  ;  and  her  composition  in  the  Rambler,  like  all  her 
other  works,  breathea  a  spirit  of  piety  characteristic  of  her  ex- 
emplary patron  and  protector. 

Numbers  44  and  100  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  the  justly  celebrated  translator  of  Epictetus,  whose 
Uteratnre   was    only  aurpasBed    l^   her    amiable 


bSMT  tngicdicnU  which  lo  eommonly  sdil  la  tlic  quantitj  without  adding  to 
the  worth  of  bnman  compoutiani,  iipenenc«d  st  GnA  t  general  coldnen,  dii- 
cODrsgemeDt,  and  even  cpoiure  and  ridicule.  Censuim  Ulrraria,  vol.  viii.  p. 
361,  Ent  edition. 

■■  Addiuniana.  ISmo.  vol.  ii.  p.  S3. 

■   Phn  of  an  Engliih  Dictianary. 

■>  Preface  to  the  Engliih  Dictionary. 

'  Chalmcn'  Pnttett  to  RambU^jttd  Adventurer. 
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-deportment  in  the  milder  duties  of  domestic  life<<.  Rich' 
ardion,  the  anthor  of  Clarissa,  Pamela,  8tc  wrote  Number 
87,  to  which  alliuion  has  already  been  made.  The  second 
letter,  signed  Amicus,  in  Number  107,  f^as  from  an  unknown 
cmreBpondent. 

The  rest  of  the  Rambler  was  produced  by  one  mind,  whose 
resources  were  developed,  but  not  exhausted,  by  the  work.  To 
give  8  history  of  its  progress ;  to  record  the  pnuses  with  which  it 
was  at  onoe  greeted  by  the  philoaophic  reader';  the  empty  cla- 
mour which  the  light,  Ae  ignorant,  and  the  envious  raised  agajnst 
■it;  the  editions  through  which  it  has  passed;  the  countries  through 
which  it  has  been  circulated,  and  the  effects  which  it  has  pro- 
duced OD  our  national  style,  would  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  researches,  but  the  detail  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
limits  of  a  pre&ce.  Every  little  particular  connected  with  it  has 
been  again  and  again  canvassed  with  that  admiration  or  hostility 
which  only  great  works  can  call  finth.  The  very  title  has  af- 
forded gronnd  for  censure,  for  licentious  imitation  *,  and  for  acri- 
mmioQs  abuse.  "  The  Rambler,"  says  the  sprightly  lady 
Montague,  "  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer' :  he  always  plods  in 
the  beaten  rood  of  his  predecessors,  following  the  Spectator  (with 
tlie  smne  pace  a  pockhorse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that 
i>  proper  to  lengthen  a  pap^."  A  formal  refutation  of  so  flip- 
pant a  cbarge  would  equal,  in  ludicrous  absurdity,  the  attack  it- 
self. The  passage  is  merely  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  literature 
of  the  times.  For  if  so  lively  and  acute  a  writer  conld  so  for 
overhMk  the  design  and  plan  of  the  Rambler,  what  could  be 
expected  from  bis  less  cultivated  readers?     The  Italians  have 

1  Bonrdl,  ToL  i.  iii.  and  i*. 

'  StudenI,  vol.  u.  Number  CDtitled  CUo,  1760.  GeDtleman'i  M*g>une  of 
the  da;.  Mn.  Btrb&old'B  CorreipciiideDCa  of  RichardiOD.  Dr.  Young 
«>i  UDOog  Ibe  firat  and  iraniie*t  admiren  of  the  Kunbler.  See  Doawell, 
Td.  i. 

•  We  allude  to  tbe  iahmoui  Kombler'g  Uigacae,  which,  little  to  tlie  credit 
of  the  morality  of  the  timee,  hu  lately. been  alloifed  to  spread  aoew  its  peiti- 
IcDtiii  inflBence. 
-'  Work..8TO.  vol.iv.p.2S9.  See  ilsothe  Edinburgh  IUTiewto»Juiy,l803. 
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rendered  H  bjr  II  Oenio  errante,  and  most  uiihappUf  by  II  Vaga* 
bondo".  lu  Bdoptimi  was  an  I'lutaiice  of  oar  aathor'a  lofty 
contempt  of  the  dws  who  oonld  not  understand  hia  meaning. 
"I  sat  down  at  night,"  he  observed  to  sir  Josbna  Reynohb, 
^upon  my  bed-aide,  and  reaolved  that  I  would  not  sleep  till  I 
^  bad  fixed  its  title.  The  Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred, 
and  I  to(d[  it."  He  waa  then  in  no  trifiing  mode  of  mind.  He 
felt  himself  "  a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  wild  of  life,  without 

/'any  direction  or  fixed  point  of  view;  a  gloomy  gaser  on  a  world 
'^      to  which  he  bore  little  relation '."     This  description  of  himself 
he  gave  under  the  t^pressire  remembrance  (^  a  particular  pri- 
vation :  but  he  long  before  most  deeply  felt  the  "  bitterness  of 

y  being."    He  felt  his  own  misery,  and,  thoroughly  convinced  that 
man  was  miserable,  he  boldly  announced  his  conviction. 

A  belief  has  circulated,  almost  as  widely  as  Johnson's  writings, 
of  bis  hurried  and  slovenly  manner  of  composition.  He  has  been 
represented  by  Boswell  himself,  as  sending  his  papers  to  the 
press,  and  never  afterwards  even  perusing  them.  With  regard 
to  the  Rambler,  this  opinion  is  directly  opposed  to  &ct.  The 
labour  which  he  bestowed  on  its  revision,  betokened  the  moat 
anxious  zeal  for  its  utility '.  He  almost  re-wrote  it.  A  com- 
parison of  the  original  folio  Rambler,  with  the  copies  now  in 
drcolatioD,  would  prove  the  nearly  literal  accuracy  of  this  asser- 
tion. Mr.  Chalmers,  in  hia  British  Kssayists,  and  Dr.  Drake,  in 
his  Essays  on  the  Rambler,  have  given  specimens*.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  equally  satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  alterations 
exceeded  six  thousand.  Wherever  Johnson  laboured,  amend- 
ment and  excellence  must  have  ensued.     And  on  the  Rambler 


■  BoiweU'i  Lib,  toL  iii.  ind  Chalmen  od  Rambler.  Exajiiti,  toL  vx. 
See  *lio  Idler,  No.  I,  at  the  cammeDcemenL 

■  In  >  letter  to  Mt.  Thomaa  Wtrton,  apeaking  oF  ihe  death  of  Dodiley's 
wile,  ead  in  alltuion  to  tbe  Ion  of  hii  a<m,  be  concludea  with  >  qootation 
where  palho*  and  reiignation  ore  blended  : 

OIpH'  n  f  i^fioi;  di^rd  yip  xiirivOafiai.     BonrxLL,  Tol.  L 
'  Chalmen,  a*  above,  ind  Di.  Drake. 

■  Hr.  Chilmen  givet  No.  180,  of  the  Raihbler,  and  Dr.  Drake  gome  pa- 
itgiaphi  ban  No.  160. 
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BO  labonr  was  misa^lied ;  for  its  tuefulneia  is  uniTereal.  Tben 
ia  KBTcelj  a  ntaadoa  in  life  for  the  regulation  of  which  aome 
right  rule  may  not  thence  be  drawn.  It  does  not  glitter  to  the 
▼olgsr  eye,  but  it  ia  a  deep  mine,  where,  if  we  must  labour,  yet 
oar  labours  are  rewarded  with  the  richest  on. 

A  mied  knowledge  of  choracta  ia  the  first  requisite  fiir  a 
teacher  of  laonJ  prudence  *.  This  wbs  among  Johnaon'a  moat 
early  attainmenta,  for  his  was  not  that  mere  "  lip-wisdom  whicli 
wants  experience''."  He  was  not  the  recluse  scholar,  unac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  its  ways>  but  he  could  from  actual 
survey  deecribe,  with  equal  fidelity,  those  who  sparkled  in  the 
highest  order  of  society,  and  those  who  stru^Ied  with  distreaa 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  His  atudy  was  peculiarly  man  :  and 
hia  oomprehensiTe  and  generaliaing  mind  led  him  to  analyse  the 
primary  elements  of  human  nature,  rather  than  nit^ly  to  por- 
tray the  shades  of  mixed  character. 

Mrs.  PioBxi's  assignments  have,  pfcrhaps,  little  better  foun- 
dation  in  fact  than  the  sage  conjectures  trf  the  Bumfix^  club ', 
who  fcHidly  imagined  themselTes  to  be  the  only  Ridicules  in  the 
woHd.  "Not  only  every  man,"  obserres  the  Rambler,  "has 
In  the  mi^ty  mass  of  the  world  great  numbers  in  the  same 
condition  with  himself,  to  whom  his  mistakes  and  miscarriages, 
escapes  and  expedients,  would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent 
use ;  but  there  is  sudi  an  uniformity  in  the  state  of  man,  con- 
sidered apart  from  adventitious  and  separable  decorations  and 
disgniaea,  that  there  is  scarce  any  possibility  of  good  or  ill  but 
is  common  to  human  kind." 

Whether  his  view  of  our  condition  on  earth  was  too  gloomy 
or  not,  may  be  agitated  as  a  question  without  any  impeachment 
of  his  sincere  desire  to  correct  our  faults,  and  to  sooth  our  sor- 
ivws.  For  altbou^  other  philosophers  have  deplored  human 
weaknesses  and  errors,  and  other  satirists  have  derided  human 
follies,  yet  few  have  sympathiaed  with  the  wretched  and  the 

>  Thk  optnioD  ii  muataioed  ia  ihc  Rambler,  No.  129,  sod  in  BnweU't 
Lift,  Tol.  ill. 
*  Sidaej.  •>  Sse  ber  AaccdoM  ud  lUnblw,  No.  1S8,  note. 
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guilty  with  the   same   warm-hearted  benevolence   as  JohnMn. 
He  was  indeed  himself,  as  he  has  described  anothei'. 

Officious,  iDDOcent,  nncere. 

Of  fiv'rj  fnendleu  name  th«  IricDd  *. 

temperament  was  morbidly  melancholy,  but  his  writings 
contain  the  best  antidotes  against  that  pitiable  affection.  He 
ridicules  it  when  indulged  on  occasion  of  each  chance  and  trivial 
annoyance ;  he  acorns  it  as  "  hyftocrisy  of  misery,"  when  as- 
sumed by  thoee  little-minded  beings  who  oomplaia  for  the  luxury 
of  pity :  and  he  proposes  the  most  salutary  remedies  for  it,  when 
a  real  and  deeply-seated  malady,  in  active  and  in  honourable  en- 
terprise *.  Above  all,  be  ever  presses  upon  his  readers,  from  a 
view  of  the  transitory  nature  of  mortal  enjoyment,  the  wisdom  of 
resting  their  hopes  on  the  fixed  prospects  of  fotnrity. 

Rousseau  has  been  termed  "  the  apostle  of  affliction."  But 
his  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  honours  and  of  fame,  and  his 
contempt  of  the  accidental  distinctions  of  ridies  and  of  rank,  led 
him  to  place  all  man's  possible  enjoyment,  and  to  look  for  the 
only  solace  of  bis  inevitable  wretchedness,  in  the  instant  in- 
dulgence of  appetite ;  while  his  genius  unhappily  enabled  him 
to  throw  a  seductive  halo  around  the  merest  gratifications  of 
sense: 

Bete  the  nlF-tOTtnnng  iophiit,  wild  Rouncau, 

The  tponle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 

Enchentinciil  over  pmion,  and  from  woe 

Wrung  OTcrwhelming  eloquence,  Giat  drew 

The  lireath  thai  made  him  wretched  ;  jel  he  Icnew  ^ 

How  to  make  madnea  beautiful,  and  cast 

O'er  erriug  deeds  and  words  a  hearenl;  hue 

.Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  daiiling  as  they  put 

The  eyes  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  (eelingl;  uul  fast. 

CkiUi  Harold,  Canto  3.  Stania  77. 

This  description  was  drawn  l^  a  bard  who,  not  prejudiced 
against  the  torer  of  the  New  Heloise,  sdU  keenly  saw  the  prac- 
tical effects  which  his  philosophy  wrought  in  the  mass  of  society, 

*  SUnias  on  the  death  of  Mr.  LeveL 

*  See  hii  many  letters  on  the  subject  lo  Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  the  mi»- 
fmrtnne  to  be  hypochondriacal.    See  abo  Rambler,  Na.  186,  Introduuboo. 
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and  hoT  it  tended  to  debase  our  moral  Etnd  intellectnal  natures  '. 
ByRMi  well  knewj  and  needed  not  to  be  told,  tbat  Rousseau's 
sentimentality  was  bat  a  hig^y  polished  instinct ;  though,  like 
the  scomAiI  and  unpitying  Democritus  ■,  he  vould  bitterly  smile 
amidst  the  tcHnbe,  where  man's  pride  and  pleasures  were  alike 
laid  demote.  But  Johnson  sought  to  alleviate  the  woea  over 
wliich  he  wept ;  and  no  one  ever  sunk  in  sensuality  &om  a  de- 
spondency produced  by  his  lamentations  over  human  misery.  In 
nooe  of  his  varied  writings  has  he  lured  others  fimn  the  paths 
iji  virtue,  or  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  or  covered  with 
flowers  the  thorns  of  gnilt,  or  taught  temptation  sweeter  notes, 
softer  blandishments,  or  stronger  allarements  ".  He  never'amiles, 
like  Boileau,  at  vioe,  as  if  half  pleased  with  the  ludicrous 
imi^ea  it  impresses  on  his  fancy;  nor,  with  Swift,  does  he 
mangle  human  nature,  and  then  soowl  with  a  tyrant's  exulta- 
tion on  the  wounds  he  has  inflicted'.  He  bemoans  our  miseries 
with  the  tender  pity  of  a  Cowper,  who,  in  warning  us  of  life's 
grovelling  pursuits  and  empty  joys,  seeks,  by  withdrawing  us 
from  their  delusive  dominion,  to  prepare  us  for,  "  another  and  a 
better  world." 

'  Boosieui'i  attar  Ktmialii;  ia  erer  &  theme  fbi  Muy  Woolitoiwcitft's 
(teclutntioo  in  her  Righti  of  Woman. — f  u  e*t  el  ab  hoate  doceri. 

*  Salntor  Hon  fast  made  Democritni  udoi^  tha  lamb*  the  nibjeet  of  one 
of  hU  Mlemti  uhI  beatt-iinkiiig  juctum.  For  ui  eloqueal  deKriplioD  of  it, 
•ee  Lsdj  Horgui'i  life  and  Timea  ot  11  tuDoio  [nllore  di  cow  mocale,  vol.  ii. 

^  Rambler,  No.  77.  '  Ita  (eri  ut  i«  MDliat  emori. 
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Cur  !■»«  W  ltt«at  fMtiui  itdtrrtn  t*mpa, 
Ptr  qum  aagmii  tqunt  Avrunet  Jl4xit  otunnui : 
S  awot,  il  pfoctdi  ntimtm  adniUitlt,  ad«i,         Jnv.  StU  i.  19. 

Why  ID  eipfclute  in  tbii  btMta  Geld, 

Why  unu,  oft  lu'd  in  Ttin,  I  mi«n  to  wi«1d  ^ 

If  time  pennit,  md  candour  will  Bttcnd, 

SoDie  ntiibctkn  thii  may  mty  lend.  feli^raniiTOH, 

XHE  difficulty  of  the  first  addresa  on  any  new  occuioD, 
it  felt  by  every  mao  in  his  transactions  with  the  worldi  and 
ooitfeMed  by  the  setded  and  regular  fomia  of  salutation 
which  neceuily  has  introduced  into  all  langua^^es.  Judg- 
ment was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  being  forced  upon 
choice,  whue  Uiere  was  no  motive  to  preference ;  and  it  wa< 
found  convenient  that  some  easy  method  of  introducdon 
should  be  established,  which,  if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of 
novel^,  might  etgoj  the  security  of  prescription. 

Perhaps  flew  authors  have  presented  themselves  before 
the  pnblick,  without  wishing  that  such  ceremonial  modes 
of  entrance  had  been  anciently  established,  as  might  liave 
Ireed  them  from  those  dangers  which  the  desire  of  pleasing 
is  certain  to  prodnee,  and  precluded  the  vain  expedients 
of  softemng  censure  by  apologies,  or  ronsiog  attention  by 
abruptness. 
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The  epick  writers  beve  fonod  the  proemial  part  of  the 
poem  saoh  an  addition  to  their  undertaking,  that  they  have 
almost  nnaoimoQsly  adopted  the  first  lines  of  Homer ;  and 
the  reader  needs  only  be  informed  of  the  subject  to  know 
in  what  manner  the  poem  will  be^. 

Bnt  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  heroick  poetry ;  it  has  never  been  le^Uy  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  orders  of  literature,  but  seems  to  be 
considered  as  an  hereditary  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  claim  it  from  their  alliance  to  the  genios  of 
Homer.  ' 

I^e  roles  which  the  injudicious  use  of  this  prerogative 
suggested  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion of  candidates  for  inferionr  fame ;  it  may  be  proper  for 
all  to  remember,  that  they  ought  not  to  raise  expectation 
which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  see  smoke  brightening  into  flame,  than  flame 
sinking  into  smoke. 

This  precept  has  been  long  received,  both  from  regard 
to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  conformity  to  the  ge- 
nerd  opinion  of  the  world ;  yet  there  have  been  always 
some,  that  thought  it  no  deviation  from  modesty  to  recom- 
mend tbeir  own  labours,  and  imagined  themselves  entitled 
by  indispatable  merit  to  an  exemption  from  general  re- 
straints, and  to  elevations  not  allowed  in  common  life. 
They  perhaps  believed,  that  when,  like  Thacydides,  they 
bequeathed  to  mankind  rnjiia  if  i»i,  an  atate  for  ever,  it 
was  an  additional  favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  claim,  oo  certain 
occasions,  too  little  than  too  mu£h.  There  is  something 
captivating  in  spirit  and  intrepidity,  to  which  we  often  yield, 
as  to  a  resistiess  power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  the 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparentiy  distrusts  himself, 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeratitm  of  the  various  occasions  on 
which  a  man  may  without  just  offence  proclaim  his  own  ex- 
oelleiMiies,  has  omitted  the  case  of  an  author  entering  the 
world ;  unless  it  may  be  comprehended  under  his  generd 
position,  that  a  man  may  lawAiUy  praise  himself  for  those 
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qoaKtiM  which  eanoot  be  known  but  fiam  his  own  moath; 
u  when  he  is  amoiig  strangers,  and  can  have  no  opporta- 
tity  of  an  actual  exertion  of  his  powers.  That  the  case  of 
aa  anthor  is  parallel  will  scarcely  be  granted,  because  he 
necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to  his  judges 
when  he  appears  at  his  trial.  Bat  it  shoald  be  remember- 
ed, that  unless  his  judges  are  inclined  to  favour  him,  they 
will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  hear  the  cause. 

Id  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  a  degree  of 
sohmtode  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has  been  held  a  maxim, 
that  sucoeu  is  most  easily  obtained  by  indirect  and  unper- 
ceived  iqiproaches ;  he,  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a 
lover,  raises  obstacles  to  his  own  wishes;  and  those  whom 
disappointments  have  tangfat  experience,  endeavour  to  cpn- 
ceal  their  passion  till  they  believe  their  mistress  wishes  for 
the  discovery.  The  same  method,  if  it  were  practicable  to 
writers,  would  save  many  complaints  of  the  severity  of 
the  age  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.  If  a  man  could 
glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the  publick,  and  only 
proclfum  his  pretensions  to  literary  honours  when  he  is  sure 
of  not  being  rejected,  he  might  commrace  author  with 
better  hopes,  as  his  failings  might  escape  contempt,  though 
he  shall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  since  the  world  supposes  every  man  that  writes 
ambitioas  of  applause,  as  some  ladies  have  taught  them- 
selves to  believe  that  every  man  intends  love,  who  expresses 
civility,  the  miscarriage  of  any  endeavour  in  learning  raises 
an  nnboonded  contempt,  indulged  by  most  minds,  without 
scrapie,  as  an  honest  triumph  over  unjust  claims  and  ex- 
orbitant expectations.  The  artifices  of  those  who  pat 
themselves  in  this  hazardous  state,  have,  therefore,  been 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  their  feu-,  as  well  as  their  ambi- 
tion ;  and  are  to  be  looked  npon  with  more  indulgence,  as 
they  are  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers  of  the 
human  mind— the  desire  of  good,  and  the  fear  o£  evil.  For 
who  can  wonder  that,  allured  on  one  side,  and  frightened 
on  the  other,  some  should  endeavour  to  gain  favour  by 
brS>ifig  the  judge  with  an  appearaoee  of  respect  which  they 
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do  not  feel,  to  exeite  compassion  by  confessing  weakness  oS 
which  they  are  not  convinced ;  and  others  to  attract  regard 
by  a  show  of  opennesa  and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  pro- 
fession of  their  own  deserts,  and  a  pobiick  challenge  of 
honoors  snd  rewards  ? 

The  ostentations  and  faanghty  display  of  themselves  has 
been  the  usnal  refnge  of  diurnal  writers,  io  vindication  of 
whose  practice  it  may  be  said,  tiiat  what  it  wants  in  prn- 
dence  is  supplied  by  sincerity ;  and  who  at  least  may  plead, 
that  if  their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their 
performances,  they  defraad  them  of  but  little  time. 

■ -Quid  tnim?  eoncurritun  horg 

JiamaMo  eita  nori  vatit,  obI  nefma  Ecto.        Hoa.  lib.  i.  S«t.  1. 

The  battle  jaio,  &nd  in  ■  momeal'a  flighl, 

DeUh,  or  >  joyful  oooqncM,  endi  the  G^l.     Fkihcu. 

The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is  soon  4»- 
eided,  uid  we  arenot  condemned  to  toil  through  half  afolio, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  ii  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  purpose  to 
endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  countrymen  by  a  short 
essay  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  that  I  hope  not  much  to 
tire  those  whom  I  shall  not  happen  to  please ;  and  if  I  am 
not  commended  for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at  least 
pardoned  for  their  brevity.  But  whether  my  expectations 
are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or  praise,  I  think  it  not  necessary 
to  discover;  for,  having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons 
for  arrogance  and  submission,  I  find  tbem  so  nearly  eqnipoit- 
d^raot,  that  my  impatience  to  try  the  event  of  m;  first  per- 
formance  will  not  suffer  me  to  attend  any  longer  the  trepi' 
dations  of  the  balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  conveniencies  almost  peculiar 
to  this  method  of  publication,  which  may  naturally  fiatter 
the  author,  whether  he  be  confident  or  timorous.  The  man 
to  whom  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  aprightliness  of 
bis  imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already  secnred 
the  praises  of  the  world,  willingly  lakes  that  way  of  dis- 
playing  his  abilities  which  will  soonest  ^ve  him  an  op- 
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portunity  of  hearing  the  voice  of  fame ;  it  heightens  his 
alacrity  to  think  in  how  many  places  he  shaU  hear  what 
he  is  now  writing,  read  with  ecstacies  to-morrow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reBecting,  that  the  author 
of  a  large  treatise  most  proceed  with  anxiety,  lest,  before 
the  completion  of  iiis  work,  the  attention  of  the  pnblick 
may  hare  changed  its  object ;  but  that  he  who  is  confined 
to  no  single  topick  may  follow  the  national  taste  through 
all  its  yariations,  and  catch  the  aura  popularU,  the  gale 
of  favour,  from  what  point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

Nor  is  the  proapeot  less  likely  to  ea»e  the  doubts  of  the 
oantioua,  and  the  terronrs  of  the  fearful ;  toi  to  such  the 
shortness  of  every  single  paper  is  a  powerful  enconrage- 
ment.  He  that  questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the 
dissimilar  parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost 
in  a  complicated  system,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a  few 
pages  without  perplexity ;  and  if^  when  he  tarns  over  the 
repositories  of  his  memory,  he  finds  bis  collection  too  small 
for  a  volume,  be  may  yet  have  enonj^  to  furnish  out  ao 
essay.  He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time  upon 
an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the  event,  persnades 
himself  that  a  few  days  will  sholr  him  what  he  is  to  expect  - 
from  his  learning  and  his  genins.  If  he  thinks  his  own 
jndgmeDt  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  be  may,  by  attend- 
iog  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  produce,  rectify  his 
opioi<His.  If  he  should,  with  too  little  premeditation,  en- 
enmber  himself  by  an  unwieldy  subject,  be  can  quit  it 
without  confessing  his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topicka 
less  dangerous,  or  more  tractable.  And  if  be  finds,  with 
all  bis  industry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  cannot  deserve 
regard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may  let  the  design  fall  at 
once,  and,  without  injury  to  others  or  himself,  retire  to 
amnsements  of  greater  pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better 
prospect. 
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Start  Um  m 

AuM/ugam, 

Th'  impfttieat  conraar  panti  in  eveij  Tsin, 

And  p>«in{[  mrmi  to  beat  the  diitaot  pliin  ; 

Hilli,  nlei,  uid  floodi  appear  already  ciou, 

Aad  we  he  lUrta,  a  Ihouiand  itepi  are  low.  For*. 

That  the  nund  of  man  is  never  satUfied  with  the  objects 
immediately  before  it,  bat  is  always  breaking  away  from 
the  present  moment,  and  losing  itself  in  schemes  of  fatnre 
feUoity ;  and  that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time, 
DOW  in  our  power,  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
vhioh,  perfa^a,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has  been  fire- 
qnently  remarked  ;  and  as  this  practice  is  a  commodious 
subject  of  raillery  to  the  gay,  and  of  declamation  to  the 
serious,  it  has  been  ridiculed  with  all  the  pleasantry  of  wit, 
and  exaggerated  with  all  the  amplifications  of  rhetorick. 
Every  iastanoe,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  appear  most 
flagrant,  has  been  studiously  collected ;  it  has  been  marked 
'  with  every  epithet  of  contempt,  and  all  the  tropes  and 
figures  have  been  called  forth  against  it. 

Censure  is  willingly  indulged,  becaase  it  always  implies 
some  superiority :  men  please  themselves  with  imagining 
that  they  have  made  a  deeper  search,  or  wider  survey, 
than  others,  and  detected  faults  aad  follies,  which  escape 
vulgar  observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wantoning  in 
common  topicks  is  so  tempting  to  a  writer,  that  he  cannot 
easily  resign  it ;  a  train  of  sentiments  generally  received 
enables  him  to  shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  with- 
out a  contest  It  is  so  easy  to  iaugh  at  the  folly  of  him 
who  lives  only  in  idea,  refuses  immediate  ease  for  distant 
pleasures,  and,  instead  of  enjoying  the  blesungs  of  life, 
lets  life  glide  away  in  preparations  to  enjoy  them ;  it  affords 
such  opportunities  of  triumphant  exultation,  to  exemplify 
the  uncertainty  of  the  human  state,  to  rouse  mortals  from 
their  dream,  and  inform  them  of  the  silent  celerity  of  time. 
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that  we  may  beKerfl  authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than 
examine  so  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined  to 
porsae  a  track  so  smooth  and  so  flowery,  than  attentively 
to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 

This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity  seems  the 
nnaToidabie  condition  of  a  being,  whose  motions,  are  gra- 
dnal,  Euid  whose  life  is  progressive :  as  his  powers  are 
limited,  he  mast  use  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
and  intend  fint  what  he  performs  last ;  as  by  continual 
advances  from  his  first  stage  of  existence,  he  is  perpetually 
varying  the  horizon  of  hi»  prospects,  he  must  always  dis- 
cover new  motives  of  action,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and 
aUorements  of  desire. 

The  end,  therefore,  which  at  present  calls  forth  oor  ef> 
forts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained,  to  be  only  one 
of  the  means  to  some  remoter  end.  ^he  natural  flights  of  , 
the  homan  mind  are  not  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but 
from  hope  to  hope.  ^ 

He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point,  must  fre- 
qneatly  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place  which  he  strives  to 
reach ;  he  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour,  mast  solace 
his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In 
agriculture,  one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  because  he  thinks 
oi  the  harvest ;  that  harvest  which  blights  may  intercept, 
which  inundations  may  sweep  away,  or  which  death  or 
calamity  may  hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet,  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long  re- 
tamed,  but  for  scmie  conformity  with  truth  and  nature,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  caution  against  keeping  our 
view  too  intent  upon  remote  advantages,  is  not  withont  its 
propriety  or  usefulness,  though  it  may  have  been  recited 
with  too  muoh  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc* 
tioD ;  for,  Qot  to  speak  of  that  vehemence  of  desire  which 
presses  titroag^  right  and  wrong  to  its  gratification,  or  that 
anuons  inquietnde  which  is  justly  chargeable  with  distrust 
of  heaven,  subjects  too  solemn  for  my  present  purpose  ;  it 
frequently  happens  that,  by  indnlging  early  the  r^tures  of 
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•Dccesa,  we  foijget  tlie  neasDres  oeceMary  to  Mcnre  i^ 
and  anffer  the  imagination  to  riot  in  tbe  fniitioa  of  wm» 
possible  good,  tUl  the  time  of  obluning  it  bas  alipped 
away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  eaterprises  of  great 
labour  or  hazard  ondertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of 
magaifying  the  advaotages  which  we  persoade  ourselvea 
to  expect  from  them.  When  the  knight  of  La  Hancha 
gravel;  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adreotores  by  which 
he  ii  to  sigoalise  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  be  shall  be 
sommoned  to  tbe  support  of  empires,  solicited  to  accept 
tbe  heiress  of  tike  crown  which  he  has  premrved,  have  ho- 
nours and  riches  to  scatter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  be- 
stow on  his  worth;  squire,  ver;  few  readers,  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  they  hare  admitted  vinous  of 
the  same  kind  ;  though  they  hare  not,  perhaps,  expected 
erents  equally  strange,  or  by  means  equally  inadequate. 
When  we  pity  him,  we  reflect  on  onr  own  diaappwit- 
ments ;  and  when  we  hingh,  oar  hearts  inform  us  that  he 
is  not  more  ridiculous  than  ourselves,  except  that  he  tells 
what  we  have  only  thought. 

The  understanding  of  a  man  naturally  sanguine,  may,  in- 
deed, be  easily  vitiated  by  the  luxurious  indolgence  of  hope, 
however  necessary  to  ihe  production  of  every  thing  great 
or  excellent,  as  some  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open  ex- 
posure to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  vege- 
table world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requves  more  to 
be  cautioned  against  this  anticipation  of  happiness,  than 
those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of  authors.  A  man  of  lively 
fancy  no  sooner  finds  a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he 
makes  igpmentaneouB^  excursions  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flattery,' 
pushes  forward  into  future  ages,  and  prognosticates  the 
hononrs  to  be  paid  him,  when  envy  is  extinct,  and  faction 
forgotten,  and  those,  whom  partiality  now  suifers  to  ob- 
scure him,  shall  have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short 
duration  as  themselves. 
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Tbos6  vho  have  proceeded  so  far  sa  to  appeal  to  die 
tribanal  of  BuoceediDg  times,  are  not  likely  to  be  oared  of 
their  infatuatioD ;  bat  all  endeaFoiirB  oaglit  to  be  used  for 
the  preventitxt  of  a  diseaae,  for  which,  when  it  has  attained 
its  hei^t,  perhaps  ao  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  philoeophy,  however  she  may  boast  her  physick.  of  d|e  r.^   r 

ntin-li  ''"r  f ath2l!ir''.f  ^  ^"''*'  "'  1'"i'*'''"  "^  pi*mf*fii  "^^  ""  ] 

\  ghall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly  touched 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  malady,  endeavonr  to 
fortify  myself  against  the  infection,  not  without  some  weak 
hope,  that  my  preservatives  may  extend  their  virtues  to 
others,  whose  employmeat  exposes  them  to  the  same  dan- 
ger: 

Laudii  anon  tuna  F  tutit  crrta  ftacaia,  ipiK  tt 

Trrpvrt  Uete  pattmnt  mrean  tibeilo,  Ho>.  Eput.  i.  T.  3S. 

It  funs  jour  ptuiion  1  Wiidom'spaw'iful  chaim. 

If  thiice  roA  over,  ihill  iU  toitt  dinnn.  Fstncu. 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man  should 
accustom  himself  often  to  think  of  what  is  most  shocking 
and  terrible,  that  by  such  reflections  he  may  be  preserved 
from  too  ardent  wishes  for  seeming  good,  and  from  to(i 
much  dejection  in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author  than  neg- 
lect, compared  with  which  reproach,  hatred,  and  opposi- 
tion, are  names  of  happiness ;  yet  this  worst,  this  meanest 
fate,  every  one  who  dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

/  nune,  M  Mrtui  Meum  meditari  Miurvt.       Hob.  Ejput.  lib.  ti.  r.  76. 
Go  nowj  and  meditate  thy  tuneful  lays.        ElphihvtOn. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new  entrance 
into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect  his  own  powers, 
as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  may  deserve  neglect;  that 
nature  may  not  have  qualified  him  much  to  enlai^  or 
embellish  knowledge,  nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indis- 
putable superiority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  that,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to  be  yet 
in  ignorance,  be  is  not  destined  to  dispel  the  cloud,  nor  to 
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shine  oat  as  one  of  the  taminarieg  of  Gfe.  For  this  snspi- 
cioD,  ererj  catalogue  of  a  library  will  furnish  sufficient 
reason ;  as  he  will  find  it  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  for^tten,  were  once  do  leas  enterprising  or 
confident  than  himself,  equally  pleased  with  their  own  pro- 
dnctions,  equally  caressed  by  their  patrons,  and  Battered 
by  their  friends. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  an  anther  is  csftable 
of  excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  pass  without  notice,  had- 
died  in  the  variety  of  things,  and  thrown  into  the  general 
miscellany  of  life.  He  that  endeavours  after  fame  by 
writing,  solicits  the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  io 
pleasures,  or  immersed  in  business,  without  time  for  intel- 
lectual amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges  prepossessed  by 
passions,  or  corrupted  by  prejudices,  which  preclude  their 
approbatioQ  of  any  new  performance.  Some  are  too  indo- 
lent to  read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  established; 
others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which  gives  them 
pain  by  its  increase.  What  is  new  is  opposed,  because 
most  are  nnwilliog  to  be  taught;  and  what  is  known  is 
rejected,  becanse  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  that  men 
more  frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than  informed. 
The  learned  are  a&aid  to  declare  their  opinion  early,  lest 
tbey  should  pat  their  reputation  in  hazard ;  the  ignorant 
always  imagine  themselves  giving  some  proof  of  delicacy, 
when  th«9  refuse  to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  finds  his  way 
to  reputation  through  all  these  obstructions,  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes  besides  his  in- 
dustry, his  learning,  or  his  wit, 
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JrMtrwpgpulariiMinr.  Hoa.  lib.  iii.Od.  ii.  IT, 

Undi«ipp«iited  ia  dangu, 
Willi  nitif «  hqiouii  * ittne  ihiiMi ; 
Nor  takei  up  pow'r,  noi  lay*  il  down, 
Ai  giddy  nbblct  smile  v  fraira.  ELrsiHiroK. 

Thb  task  of  aa  aatbor  u,  ei^er  to  teach  vbat  is  not  /- 
knowii,  or  to  reoommeiHl  knoim  troths  by  his  manner  of  "^ 
adorning  them ;  either  to  let  new  light  in  apoo  the  mind, 
and  open  new  scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  drew 
and  sitoation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  giro  them  fresh 
grace  and  more  powerful  attraotioos ;  to  spread  such  flowers 
oTer  the  regions  throogh  which  the  intellect  has  already 
made  its  progress,  as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a 
second  view  of  things  hastily  paased  over,  or  negligently 
regarded. 

£ither  (^  these  labonn  is  very  difficult,  because,  that 
they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must  not  only  be  persuaded 
of  their  errours,  but  reoonciled  to  their  guide ;  they  moat 
not  only  confess  their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  leas 
pleasing,  must  allow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  m^t  be  imagined  that  such  an  employment  was  in 
its^ sufficiently  irksome  and  hazardous;  that  none  would 
be  found  so  malevolent  as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus;  and  that  few  endeavonrs  would  be 
used  to  obstruct  those  adrances  to  reputation,  which  most 
be  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time  and  thought ;  with  so 
great  hazard  in  the  miscarriage,  and  with  so  little  advan- 
tage from  the  success. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either  imagine 
it  their  doty,  or  make  it  their  amusement,  to  Under  the 
reception  of  every  work  of  learning  or  genius ;  who  stand 
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as  sentinels  in  the  avenues  of  fame,  and  valne  themselves 
upon  giving  ignorance  and  envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  vho  distingoish  themselves  by  the  appel- 
lation of  crittcks,  it  is  necessary  for  a  new  author  to  find 
some  means  of  recommendation.  It  is  probable,  th&t  the 
most  malignant  of  these  persecalors  might  be  somewhat 
softened,  and  prevailed  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit  their 
fury.  Having  for  this  purpose  considered  many  expe- 
dients, I  find  in  the  records  of  ancient  times,  that  Argna 
was  lulled  by  musick,  and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop ; 
aod  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  beUeve  that  modern  crilicks, 
who,  if  they  have  not  tfae  eyes,  have  the  watchfulness  of 
Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  Cerberus,  though,  perhaps, 
they  cannot  faite  with  equal  force,  might  be  subdued  by 
methods  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  heard  how  some  have 
been  pacified  with  claret  and  a  supper,  and  others  laid 
j  asleep  by  the  soft  notes  of  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives  me  suffi- 
cient reason  to  dread  the  united  attacks  of  this  virulent 
generation,  yet  I  have  not  hitherto  persuaded  myself  to 
taie  any  measures  for  flight  or  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  they  can  act  against  me  by  lawful  authority,  and 
sospect  that  they  have  presumed  upon  a  forged  commis- 
sion, styled  themselves  the  ministers  of  criticism,  witfaont 
any  anthentick  evidence  of  ddegation,  and  uttered  their 
own  determinations,  as  the  decrees  of  a  higher  judicature. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim  to  decide 
the  fate  of  writers,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  labour  and 
of  truth ;  she  was  at  her  birth  committed  to  the  care  of 
justice,  and  brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  wisdom. 
Being  soon  distinguished  by  the  celestials,  for  her  uncom- 
mon qualities,  she  was  appointed  the  governess  of  fancy, 
and  empowered  to  beat  time  to  the  choms  of  the  muses, 
when  they  sang  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  tfae  muses  condescended  to  visit  this  lower  world, 
they  came  accompanied  by  criticism,  to  whom,  npon  her 
descent  from  her  native  regions,  justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to 
be  carried  aloft  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which  was 
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tinetored  with  MubroBia,  and  invreathed  with  a  golden  fo- 
lia^ of  amaraodis  and  bays ;  the  other  end  was  eac&cled 
with  cypreu  and  poppies,  and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  obli- 
TioD.  In  her  lefit  hand  she  bore  an  onextiDgiiishable 
torch,  mannfactnred  by  labour,  and  lighted  by  tmth,  of 
which  it  was  the  particular  quality  immediately  to  show 
every  thing  in  its  true  form,  however  it  might  be  disguised 
to  common  eyes.  Whatever  art  eoald  complicate,  or 
folly  coald  confonnd,  was,  upon  the  first  gleam  of  the 
torch  of  truth,  exhibited  in  its  distinct  parts  and  original 
simpticity ;  it  darted  throngh  the  labyrinths  of  sophistry, 
and  showed  at  once  all  the  absurdities  to  which  they  served 
for  retinge ;  it  pierced  throngh  the  robes,  which  rhetorick 
often  sold  to  falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of 
parts,  which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  to  cover. 

Thus  furmshed  for  the  execution  of  her  office,  criticism 
came  down  to  survey  the  performances  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  votaries  of  the  mnses.  Whatever 
was  brought  before  her,  she  beheld  by  the  steady  light  of 
the  torch  of  trath,  and  when  her  examination  had  con- 
vinced her  that  the  laws  of  jiut  writing  had  been  observed, 
^le  touched  it  with  the  amaranthine  end  of  the  sceptre, 
and  consigned  it  over  to  immortality. 

Bat  it  more  frequently  happened,  that  in  the  works, 
which  required  her  inspection,  there  Was  some  imposture 
attempted ;  that  false  colours  were  laboriously  laid ;  that 
some  secret  iueqafdity  was  found  between  the  words  and 
sentiments,  or  some  dissimilitude  of  the  ideas  and  the  ori- 
ginal objects ;  that  incongruities  were  linked  together,  or 
that  some  parts  were  of  no  use  but  to  enlarge  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole,  without  contributing  to  its  beauty,  soli- 
dity, or  usefulness. 

Wherever  such  discoveries  were  made,  and  they  were 
made  whenever  these  faults  were  committed,  criticism  re- 
fined the  touch  which  conferred  the  sanction  of  immorta- 
lity, and,  when  the  errours  were  frequent  and  gross,  re-: 
versed  the  sceptre,  and  let  drops  of  lethe  dbtil  from  the 
poppies  and  cypress,  a  fatal  mildew,  which  immediately 
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began  to  waste  the  waA  a.waj,  till  it  mu  at  hut  totally 
destroyed. 

There  were  gome  oompositioBs  brong^t  to  the  test,  ia 
wluch,  when  the  strong^est  li^t  Tas  thrown  upon  them, 
their  beandea  and  faults  appeared  so  equally  min^^led,  that 
oritioism  stood  with  her  sceptre  poised  ie  her  hand,  ia  - 
doubt  whether  to  shed  letbe,  or  ambrosia,  npon  them. 
These  at  last  increased  to  bo  great  a  number,  diat  she  was 
weary  of  attending  smjh  donbtfnl  clums,  and,  for  fear  of 
using  improperly  the  sceptre  of  justice,  referred  the  cause 
to  be  considered  by  time. 

The  proceedioga  of  time,  though  vetj  dilatory,  were, 
some  few  oaprioes  excepted,  conformable  to  justice :  end 
many  who  thought  themselves  secure  by  a  short  forbear- 
ance, have  snnk  under  bis  sithe,  as  they  were  posting 
down  with  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  fatnrtty.  It  wai 
observable  that  some  were  destroyed  by  little  and  little, 
and  others  cm^ed  for  ever  by  a  single  blow. 

Criticism  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  steadily  upoa 
time,  was  at  last  so  well  satisfied  with  his  condnct,  that 
she  withdrew  from  the  earth  with  her  patroness  Astrea, 
and  left  prejudice  and  false  taste  to  ravage  at  large  as 
the  associates  of  fraud  and  mischief;  contenting  herself 
thenceforth  to  shed  her  influence  from  afar  upon  some  se- 
lect nuads,  fitted  for  its  reception  by  teaming  and  by 
virtue. 

Before  her  departure  she  broke  her  seeptre,  of  which 
the  shivers,  that  formed  the  ^unbrosial  end,  were  cau^it 
up  by  flattery,  and  those  that  had  been  infected  with  the 
waters  of  lethe  were,  witii  equal  haste,  seised  by  malevo- 
lence. The  foUowen  of  flattery,  to  whom  she  distributed 
her  part  of  the  sceptre,  nuther  had  nor  desired  light,  but 
touched  indiscriminately  whatever  power  or  interest  h^»- 
pened  (o  exhibit.  The  companions  of  malevolence  were 
sopplied  by  the  furies  witii  a  torch,  which  had  this  qnali^ 
pecoliar  to  infernal  lustre,  that  its  light  fell  only  upon  faults. 

No  light,  but  nlher  dirknea  riiible, 

Sei*'d  oalj  u  ducorar  i^liu  of  iro«.  Hiltoh. 
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With  tbeae  (n^eots  of  aathorit7>  the  slaves  of  flattery 
and  malevolence  marcbed  out,  at  the  eammaad  ot  thdr 
mistresses,  to  confer  immortality,  or  condemn  to  oblivion. 
Bat  the  sceptre  had  now  lost  its  power ;  and  time  passes 
his  sentence  at  leisure,  wiUhonl  any  regard  to  their  deter- 
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And  join  both  juofit  and  deligtit  id  one.      Cuzcb. 

Thb  works  of  fiction,  with  wiiioh  the  present  geDeration 
9eems  more  particaiarly  delighted,  are  such  as  exhibit  life 
in  its  true  state,  diversified  only  by  accidents  that  daily 
happen  in  the  world,  and  influenced  by  passions  and  quati- 
ties  which  are  really  to  be  foond  in  eonversing  with  mao- 
kind. 

llus  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed,  not  improperly,  the 
comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  be  conducted  nearly  by  the 
rules  of  comick  poetiy.  Its  province  is  to  bring  about  na- 
tural events  by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  witii- 
out  the  help  of  wonder :  it  is,  therefore,  precluded  from  the 
machines  and  expedients  of  the  heroick  romance,  and  can 
neither  employ  giants  to  snatch  away  a  lady  from  the  nup- 
tial rites,  nor  kni^^ts  to  bring  her  back  from  captivi^;  it 
can  neither  bewilder  its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge 
them  in  imaginary  castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon  Pontanus, 
that  all  his  writings  are  filled  with  the  same  images ;  and 
that  if  you  take  from  him  his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs 
and  his  dryads,  be  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be  called 
poetry.  In  like  manner  almost  all  tbe  fictions  of  the  last 
age  will  vanish,  if  you  deprive  them  of  a  hermit  and  a 
wood,  a  battle  and  a  shipwreck. 
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Why  this  vild  stmiD  of  ima^atioa  foand  raceptioM  so 
loD^  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is  not  easy  to  oonceive; 
but  we  oannot  wonder  that  while  readers  oould  be  procured, 
the  authors  were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man 
bad  by  prftotice  gained  some  flnency  of  language,  he  had  no 
farther  oare  than  to  retire  to  hia  closet,  let  loose  bis  inrea- 
tioD,  and  heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities;  a  booh  was 
thus  produced  without  fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of 
study,  without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance  mlh 
life. 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  very  different;  it 
requires,  together  with  that  learning  which  is  to  be  guned 
from  books,  that  experience  which  can  never  be  attained 
by  solitary  diligence,  but  most  arise  from  general  converse 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  living  world.  Their  per- 
formances have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  plus  onerit,  quanto 
venuK  mintu,  little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difiioulty. 
They  are  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows 
the  original,  and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness 
of  resemblance.  Other  writings  are  safe,  except  (Vom  the 
malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  danger  from  every 
common  reader ;  as  the  slipper  ill  executed  was  censored 
by  a  shoemaker,  who  happened  to  stop  io  his  way  at  the 
Venns  of  Apelles. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  copiers  of 
human  manners,  is  not  the  most  important  concern  tbat  an 
author  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  before  him.  These  books 
are  written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
idle,  to  whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and  intro- 
ductions into  life.  They  are  the  entertainment  of  minds 
unfurnished  wiUi  ideas,  and,  therefore,  easily  susceptible  of 
impressions ;  not  iised  by  principles,  and,  therefore,  easily 
following  the  current  of  fancy ;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion  and  partial 
account. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be  paid  to 
youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  should  be  Buffered  to 
approach  their  eyes  or  ears,'are  precepts  extorted  by  sense 
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and  Tirtne  from  an  andent  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for 
ohaatity  of  thought.  The  same  kind,  though  not  the  sama 
degree,  of  cantion,  u  required  in  every  thing  which  is  laid 
before  them,  to  secnre  them  from  tmjost  prejadicea,  per- 
verse opinions,  and  incoograons  combinations  of  images. 

In  the  romances  formwly  written,  every  transaction  and 
sentimeDt  was  so  remote-from  all  that  passes  among  men, 
that  4be  reader  was  in  very  litde  dfutger  of  making  any  ap- 
pUcatioBS  to  himself;  the  virtnes  and  crimes  were  equally 
beyond  his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amoaed  himself  with 
hwoes  and  with  traitors,  detiverere  and  persecutors,  as  with 
beings  of  another  species,  whose  actions  were  regalated 
npon  motives  of  their  ownj  and  whofaad  neither  faults  nor 
excdJenoiea  in  common  with  himself. 

But  when  an  adventnrer  is  levelled  with  the  rest  o(  the 
world,  aud  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the  aniversal  drama,  as 
may  bethe  lotof  any  other  man;  young  spectators  fix.their 
eyes  upon  him  with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  by  observ- 
ing his  behavionr  and  success,  to  regulate  their  own  pra<%- 
tices,  when  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like  part. 

For  this  reason  these  familiar  histories  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  of  greater  use  than  the  solemnities  of  professed 
m<n^^,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with 
more  ^cacy  than  axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the 
power  <^  example  is  so  great  as  to  take  possession  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  effects  almost 
withoqt  the  intervention  of  the  will,  care  ought  to  be 'taken, 
that,  when  the  choice  is  nnrestrained,  the  best  examples 
only  should  be  exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  ope- 
rate so  strongly,  should  not  be  misohievons  or  uncertain  in 
its  effects. 

The  cbi^  advantage  which  these  fictions  have  over  real 
Me  ia,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to  in- 
vent, yet  to  select  objects,  and  to  cull  from  the  mass  ot 
mankind,  those  individuals  npon  which  the  attention  ongfat 
most  to-be  employed ;  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be 
made,  may  be  poUshed  by  art,  and  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
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tion,  as  to  display  that  luatre  which  before  was  buried 
amoD^  commoa  atones. 

It  is  justly  consideFed  as  the  greatest  exceltency  of  art> 
to  imitate  nature ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  those 
parts  of  nature;  which  are  most  proper  for  imitation; 
greater  care  is  still  required  in  representing  life,  which  is 
so  often  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by  wicked- 
ness. If  the  world  be  promiscuously  described,  I  cannot 
see  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  read  the. account;  or  why  it 
may  not  be  as  safe  to  turn  the  eye  immediately  npon  man- 
kind as  upon  a  mirror  which  shows  alt  that  presents  itself 
without  discrimination. 

-  It  is,  therefore,  nota  sufficient  vindication  of  a  character, 
that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears ;  for  many  characters  ought 
never  to  be  drawn :  nor  of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of 
events  is  agreeable  to  observation  and  experience ;  for  that 
observation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  will  be 
found  much  more  frequently  to  make  men  cunning  than 
good.  The  purpose  of  these  writings  is  surely  not  only  to 
show  mankind,  but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  here- 
after with  less  hazard  :  to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
snares  which  are  laid  by  treachery  for  innocence,  without 
infusing  any  wish  for  that  superiority  with  which  the  be^ 
trayer  flatters  his  vanity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteract- 
ing fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  practise  it ;  to  initiate 
youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  necessary  defence, 
and  to  increase  prudence  without  impairing  virtue. 

Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  nature,  so  mingle 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  personages,  that 
they  are  both  equally  conspicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany 
Ihem  through  their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led 
by  degrees  to  interest  ourselves  in  their  favour,  we  lose 
the  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  because  they  do  not  hinder 
our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps,  regard  them  with  some  kbdness, 
for  being  united  with  so  much  merit. 

There  have  been  men,  indeed,  splendidly  wicked,  whose 
undowmeots  threw  a  brightness  on  their  crimes,  and  whom 
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Acaree  any  villany  made  perfeotly  detestable,  faecauBe  tbey 
Dever  could  be  vbolty  dirested  of  their  excelleacles ;  but 
such  baTe  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
vorld,  and  their  resemblaace  ought  do  more  to  be  pre- 
served, than  the  art  of  murdering  without  piun. 

Some  have  adTunoed,  without  dae  atteotiou  to  the  con- 
sequences of  this  notion,  that  certain  virtues  have  their 
correspondent  faults,  and,  therefore,  that  to  exhibit  either 
apart  is  to  deviate  from  probability.  Thus  men'  are  ob- 
served,  by  Swift,  to  be  "  grateful  in  the  same  degree  as 
they  are  resentful."  This  principle,  with  others  of  the 
same  kind,  supposes  man  to  act  from  a  brute  impulse,  and 
pursue  a  certaio  degree  of  inclination,  withont  any  choice 
of  the  ol^ect ;  for,  otherwise,  thbiigh  it  should  be  allowed 
that  gratitude  and  resentment  arise  from  the  same  consti- 
thlion  of  the  passions, '  it  follows  not  that-  they  will  be 
equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consulted;  yiet,  unless 
that  consequence  be  admitted,  this  sagacious  maxim  be- 
comes an  empty  sound,  without  any  relation  to  practice  or 
to  life. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to  tiiese 
effects  are  always  in  the  same  proportion.  For  pride, 
which  produces  quickness  of  resentment,  will  obstruct  gra- 
titude, by  unwillingness  to  admit'that  inferiority  which  ob- 
ligation im[Jies ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  who  can- 
not think  he  receives  a  favour,  witi  acknowledge  or  repay  it. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  that  positions 
of  this  tendency  should  be  Imd  open  and  confuted ;  for 
while  men  consider  good  and  evil  as  springing  from  the 
same  root,  they  will  spare  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  . 
and  in  judging,  if  not  of  others,  at  least  of  themselves,  will 
be  apt  to  estimate  their  virtues  by  their  vices.  To  this 
fatal  errour  all  those  will  contribute,  who  confound  the 
col<H>r8  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  instead  of  helping  to 
settle  their  boundaries,  ntix  them  with  so  much  art,  that 
DO  common  mind  is  able  to  disunite  them. 

In  narratives,  where  historical  veracity  has  no  place,  I 
cannot  discover  why  there  should  not  be  exhibited  the 
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most  perfect  Hot  of  rirtoe ;  of  rirtoe  Dot  sn^lical,  turn 
above  probability,  (for  vhat  ve  cannot  credit,  we  sball 
never  imitate.)  but  tiie  h^eit  and  purest  that  hainaBil} 
can  reach,  which,  exercised  in  snch  trials  aa  the  variow 
revolutions  of  tfahigs  sbaH  bring  upon  it,  may,  by  conqwer- 
ing  some  cahunitieB,  and  enduring  oihem,  teach  us  ^hat 
we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  petfcwm.  V^ce,  for  vice 
b  necessary  to  be  shown,  should  always  disgust;  nor 
shonld  tbe  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  oourage,  be 
80  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind.  Wherever 
it  appears,  it  should  raise  hatred  by  the  knalignity  of  its  pmc* 
tioes,  and  contempt  by  the  measness  of  its  stzata^ins :  for 
while  it  is  supported  by  either  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  sel- 
dom heartily  abhorred.  The  Broman  tyrant  was  content  to 
be  hated,  if  he  was  but  feared ;  and  there  are  thoosands  of 
the  readers  of  romances  willing  to  be  thought  wicked,  if 
they  may  be  allowed  to  be  wits.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  stea- 
dily inonlcated,  that  virtae  is  tbe  highest  proof  of  under- 
standing, and  the  only  solid  basis  of  greatness ;  and  that 
vice  is  the  natural  consequence  of  narrow  thoaghtq;  that 
H  bc^ns  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy  *. 


N».  5.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  3,  17fiO. 


£l  nunc  mmii  agtr,  nunc  oniiiu  pardtril  arina  : 

NttneJranJUnt  tilta,  nune/enwnuiniui  annut.     Vino.  £c.  iii.  v.  56. 

Now  ev'iy  field,  now  ev'iy  tree  !■  green ; 

Now  genial  mtiue's  MieU  fkce  ii  uea.  Elfhikstoh. 

Every  man  is  snflSciently  discontented  with  some  circuia- 
stances  of  his  present  state,  to  snffer  bis  imagination  to 
rduge  more  or  less  in  quest  of  fntnre  happiness,  and  to  6x 

■  This  eicelleot  paper  ww  ocowoDed  by  the  populanly  of  Koderick  Ban- 
don,  ind  Tom  Jonei,  which  appeared  about  thii  time,  and  haTG  been  the  mn- 
dell  of  that  iperiei  of  rranance,  mw-  known  by  the  rosre  cMBmon  iiMae  of 
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npon  soDM  poist  of  time,  in  which,  by  the  removal  of  the 
ineoDTenienoe  which  aew  perplexes  hiin,  or  acqnisitioii  of 
the  advantage  which  he  at  present  wants,  he  shall  find  the 
condition  of  his  life  vei^  mach  improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  ofleo  expected  with  great 
impatieBce,  at  last  arrives,  it  generally  comes  without  the 
blessing  for  which  it  was  desired ;  bat  we  solAce  oarselves 
with  some  new  prospect,  and  press  forward  again  with 
eqnal  eagerness. 

It  is  lack;  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  prevails, 
when  he  turns  bis  hopes  upon  things  wholly  out  of  his  own 
power ;  since  he  forbears  then  to  precipitate  his  aflairs,  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  event  that  is  to  complete  his  felicity, 
and  waits  for  the  bHssfnl  honr  with  less  neglect  of  the 
neasores  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 

I  have  long  known  a  penon  of  this  temper,  who  in- 
dulged his  dt«ain  of  happiness  with  less  hiirt  to  himself 
than  sach  chimerical  wishes  commonly  produce,  and  ad- 
justed his  scheme  with  such  address,  that  his  hopes  were 
in  full  bloom  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  other  part 
■ever  wholly  blasted.  Many,  perhaps,  would  be  desirons 
of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured  to  himself  such  a 
cheap  and  lasting  satisfaction.  It  was  gained  by  a  con- 
stant praotioe  of  referring  the  removal  of  all  his  uneasiness 
to  the  ooming  of  the  next  spring;  if  his  health  was  im- 
paired, the  spring  would  restore  it ;  if  what  he  wanted  was 
at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the  spring. 

The  spring,  indeed,  did  often  come  without  any  of  these 
efiects,  but  he  was  atways  certain  that  the  next  would  be 
more  propitioas  t  nor  was  ever  convinced,  that  the  present 
spring  wonld  fail  him  before  the  middle  of  summer ;  for  be 
alwf^s  talked  of  the  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and 
when  it  was  oace  past,  every  one  agreed  wiA  him  that  it 
was  coning. 

By  long  converse  vrith  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps,  brought 
to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  die  contemplation  of  this 
delightful  season ;  bat  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
many  whom  it  can  be  no  ^^hame  to  resemble,  infected  with 
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the  same  enthnaiasm ;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  soaroe  any 
poet  of  epuuence,  who  has  Dot  left  some  testimony  of  faia 
fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the  warblers  of 
tbe  spring.  Kor  has  the  most  Inxuriaot  imagination  been 
able  to  describe  the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden 
age,  otherwise  than  by  giving  a  perpetual  spring,  as  thq 
highest  reward  of  uncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpreBsibly  pleasing  in  the 
annual  renovation  of  the  world,  and  tbe  new  display  of  the 
treasures  of  nature.  The  cold  and  darkness  of  winter, 
with  the  naked  deformity  of  every  object  on  which  we  turn 
our  eyes,  make  os  rejoice  at  the  succeeding  season,  as 
well  for  what  we  have  escaped  as  for  what  we  may  enjoy ; 
and  every  budding  flower,  which  a  warm  situation  brings 
early  to  our  view,  is  considered  by  ns  as  a  messenger  to, 
notify  the  approach  of  more  joyous  days. 

The  spring  afiords  to  a  mind,  so  free  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  cares  or  passions  as  to  be  vacant  to  calm  amuse- 
ments, almost  every  thing  that  our  present  state  makes  us 
capable  of  enjoying.  The  variegated  verdure  of  the  fields, 
and  woods,  the  succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of 
pleasure  pouring  out  its  notes  on  every  side,  with  the. 
gladness  apparently  conceived  by  every  animal,  from  the 
growth  of  his  food,  and  tbe  clemency  of  the  weather,  throw 
over  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gaiety,  significantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  smile  of  nature. 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  these  scenes  are  able  to. 
give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  away  from  all  the  varie- 
ties of  rural  beaa^,  to  lose  their  hours  and  divert  theb 
thoughts  by  cards  or  assemblies,  a  tavern  diouer,  or  the 
prattle  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  Iwd  down  as  a  position  which  will  seldom  der 
ceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear  his  own  company, 
there  is  something  wrong.  He  must  fly  from  himself, 
either  because  he  feels  a  tediousness  in  life  from  the 
equipoise  of  an  empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to 
one  motion  more  than  another,  hut  as  it  i»  impelled  by  some 
external  power,  must  always  have  recourse  to  foreign  ob-. 
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jecU ;  or  he  mnst  be  afraid  of  tfae  iatriuion  of  some  nn- 
pleasiDg  ideas,  and,  perhaps,  ia  straggling  to  escape  front 
the  remembrance  of  a  loss,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  some 
other  tbonglit  of  greater  horronr. 

Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  ODJoy  the  pleasares 
of  contemplatioD,  may  properly  apply  to  snch  divenrions, 
provided  they  are  innocent,  as  lay  strong  hold  oa  the 
attention ;  and  those,  whom  fear  of  any  fatnre  affliction 
chains  down  to  misery,  must  endeavoar  to  obviate  the- 
danger. 

My  considerations  shall,  on  this  occasion,  be  turned  on 
such  as  are  burdensome  to  themselves  merely  because 
they  want  snbjects  for  reflection,  and  to  whom  the  volume 
of  Datnre  is  thrown  open  without  affording  them  plea- 
mre  or  instruction,  because  they  never  Itianled  to  read  the 
charactem. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming  paradox, 
that  very  fev  men.  kjuno  how  to  take  a  walk ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  true,  that  few  know  how  to  take  a  walk  with  a  pros- 
pect of  any  other  pleasure,  than'  the  same  company  would 
have  afforded  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  that  borrow  their  colour  from  the 
neighbouring  body,  and,  consequently,  vary  their  hue  as 
they  happen  to  chaoge  their  place.  In  like  manner  it 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  every  man  to  derive  his  re- 
flections from  the  objects  iabout  him ;  for  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  alters  his  position,  if  his  attention  contiDnes 
fixed  to  the  same  point.  The  mind  should  be  kept  open 
to  the  access  of  every  new  idea,  and  so  far  disengaged 
from  the  predominance  of  particular  thoughts,  as  easily  to 
accommodate  itself  to  ocoasioDal  entertainment, 

A  man  that  has  formed  this  habit  of  turning  every  new 
object  to  his  entertainmeut,  finds  in  the  productions  of 
nature  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials  upon  which  he 
can  employ  himself,  without  any  temptations  to  envy  or 
malevolence;  faults,  perhaps,  seldom  totally  avoided  by 
those,  whose  judgment  is  much  exercised  upon  the  works 
of  art.     He  has  always  a  certain  prospect  of  discovering 
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nev  reaaom  for  adoring  the  soverfetgn  aathor  of  tke  idH> 
vene,  tmd  probable  hopes  of  maiing  some  discovery  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  himself.  Here  ia  no 
doubt  but  many  vegetables  and  raimala  have  qualities  that 
might  be  of  great  use,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  there 
is  not  required  mncb  force  of  peoetratioa,  or  fatigue  of 
study,  but  only  frequent  experiments,  and  close  attention. 
What  is  said  by  the  cliymists  of  tbeir  darling  mereary,  is, 
perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through  the  whole  creation, 
that  if  a  thousand  lives  should  be  spent  upoa  it,  all  its 
properties  would  not  be  fonnd  out. 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  diversified  by  various 
tastes,  since  life  affords  and  requires  such  multiplicity  of 
employments,  and  a  nation  of  naturalists  is  neither  to  be 
hoped,  oor  desired ;  but  it  is  sorely  not  improper  to  point 
out  a  fresh  amusement  to  those  who  langnisb  in  health, 
and  repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  some  sohrce  of  diversion 
that  may  be  less  easily  exhausted,  and  to  inform  the  mul- 
titudes of  both  sexes,  who  tu%  hardened  with  every  new 
day,  that  there  are  many  shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 
He  that  enlarges  bis  curiosity  after  the  works  of  na- 
ture, demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness;  and, 
therefore,  the  yoanger  part  of  ny  readers,  to  whom  I  de- 
dicate this  vernal  speculation,  most  excuse  me  for  calling 
npon  them,  to  make  nse  at  once  of  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  the  spring  of  life ;  to  acqiiire,  while  their  minds  may 
be  yet  impressed  with  new  images,  a  love  of  innoeent 
pleasures,  and  an  ardonr  for  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  re- 
member, that  a  blighted  spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and 
'  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautifnl  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparativefi  to  autanuial  fmits. 
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Strtnaa  lui  tiirttt  iiurrio :  iui't6u  atfiM 

Qmutrigit  petimui  bau  vinn.     Qb«j  fttii,  Uc  «•(,  -X\ 

£Ml71tiirii,«tiiiMi<ltiuii<il|bitc;iMi«.        Hob.  Ep.  ^  lib.  I.    f  2^  iC- 

Actirc  in  indolence,  tbraad  wa  nam 

la  quMt  of  happinm  whiob  dwdt  si  bone  j 

With  rain  panniu  fitigii'd,  U  ki^tli  you'U  find. 

No  pUce  excludes  it  Erom  in  equal  nuDd.        Eltbihitoii. 

That  aaa  shoold  never  aaffer  his  bappineu  to  d«pend 
dpod  axternd  circninitaiioea,  ii  OA0  of  the  chief  preoepU 
of  the  itoicUl  phUosophy ;  a  precept,  indeed,  which  that 
loftj  sect  has  extended  heyond  the  condition  of  homao 
life,  and  in  which  some  of  tliera  seem  to  hare  oompriaed 
an  ntter  exolniion  of  all  corporal  pain  and  pleainre  from 
the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wise  mftn, 

Snch  Mipumtia  hutmuna,  at  Horace  calU  the  doctrine 
of  another  sect,  such  extraTagatice  ef  philosophy,  can 
want  oeidier  andiority  nor  ar^nent  for  iti  confntatioB ; 
it  is  overthrown  by  &e  experience  of  every  honr,  and  the 
powers  of  natare  rise  np  against  it.  But  we  may  very 
properiy  inqnire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  state  it  is  in 
oar  po#er  to  approach,  how  far  we  van  exempt  onraelres 
from  outward  influences,  and  lecare  to  onr  mindi  a  state 
of  tranqaillity :  for,  though  the  boast  of  absolute  inde- 
pen^uce  is  ridiculous  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibili^  to 
every  impalse,  and  a  patient  sBbmission  to  the  tyranny  of 
easoal  troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  that  mind,  which, 
howerer  defwaved  or  weakened,  boasts  its  derivation  from 
a  cdlestid  original,  and  hopes  for  an  onion  with  infinite 
goodnesss.  Mid  unvariable  ieliaity. 


Valtm  Iba  Hral,  to  tkc  •  tbrkll. 
Deceit  her  own  original. 


The  necessity  of  erecting  oarBelvei  to  some  degree  of 
ifltelieotaal  dignity,  and  of  preserving  resources  of  plear 
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sure,  which  may  not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  accident, 
is  never  more  apparent  than  when  we  tarn  our  eyes  npon 
those  whom  fortune  haa  let  loose  to  their  own  condact; 
who,  not  being  chained  down  by  their  condition  to  a  re- 
gular and  stated  allotment  of  theii'  hours,  are  obU^d  to 
find  themselves  business  or  diversion,  and  having  nothing 
within  that  can  entertain  or  employ  tfaem,  are  compelled 
to  try  all  the  arts  of  destroying  time. 

The  numberless  expedients  practised  by  this  class  of 
mortals  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  life,  are  not  less  shame- 
ful, nor,  perhaps,  much  less  pitiable,  than  those  to  which 
ft  trader  on  the  edge  of  bankmptcy  is  rednced.  I  have 
seen  melancholy  overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  party  for  cards  j  and  when,  after  the  pro- 
posed of  a  thoQsaiid  schemes,  and  the  despatch  of  the  foot- 
man upon  a  hundred  messages,  they  have  submitted,  with 
gloomy  resignation,  to  the  misfortune  of  passing  one  even- 
ing in  conversation  with  each  other ;  on  a  sadden,  such 
are  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  visiter 
has  brought  them  relief,  acceptable  as  provision  to  a  starv- 
ing city,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those,  who  are  aneasy  without 
knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place;  they  are  willing 
to  imagine  tl^t  their  piun  is  the  consequence  of  some 
local  inconvenience,  and  endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  chil- 
dren from  their  shadows;  always  hoping  for  some  more 
satisfactory  delight  from  every  new  scene,  and  always  re- 
turning home  with  disappointment  and  complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation,  without  re- 
fleeting  on  those  that  suffer  nnder  the  dreadful  symptom  of 
canine  madness,  termed  by  physicians  the  dread  t^voaitr  ? 
These  miserable  wretches,  enable  to  drink,  (hough  burn- 
ing with  thirst,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various  con- 
tortions or  inclii^ations  of  the  body,  Battering  themselves 
that  they  can  swallow  in  one  posture  that  liquor  which 
they  find  in  another  to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  such  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thoughtless  or  ig- 
norant, but  sometimes  seises  those'  minds  which  seem 
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^<mt  eserapted  from  it,  by  the  Tariefy  of  attunments, 
qoickBess  of  penetratioD,  or  severity  of  judgment ;  aod, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  mortified 
by  finding  tliat  they  confer  no  Becnrity  against  the  common 
errourst  which  mislead  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  man- 
kind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the  remem> 
brance  of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface  to  his  poems, 
where,  bowerer  exalted  by  genins,  and  enlarged  hy  stndy, 
be  informs  ns  of  a  scheme  of  happiness  to  which  the  ima- 
gination of  a  girl  Qpon  the  lost  of  her  first  lover  could 
have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged, till  he  bad  totally  forgotten  its  absurdity,  and 
would  probably  have  pat  in  execution,  had  he  been  hin- 
dered only  by  his  reason. 

"  My  desire,"  says  he,  "  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
thongh  the  execution  has  been  accidentally  diverted,  and 
does  still  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  myself  to  some  of 
our  American  plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich 
myself  with  the  traffick  of  those  parts,  which  ia  the  end  of 
most  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to  forsake  this  world 
for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  it,  and  to 
bury  myself  there  in  some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  with- 
out the  consolation  of  letters  and  philosophy." 

Such  was  the  chimerical  provision,  which  Cowley  had 
made  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  quiet  of  his  remaining  life, 
and  which  he  seems  to  recommend  to  posteri^,  since  there 
is  no  other  reason  for  disclosing  it.  Surely  no  stronger  in- 
stance can  be  given  of  a  persuasion  that  content  was  the  in- 
habitant of  particular  regions,  and  that  a  man  might  set  sail 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  leave  behind  him  all  his  cares,  in- 
cnmbrances,  and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  bur^ 
kimse^  in  gome  obacure  retreat,  he  might  have  found,  in 
his  own  country,  innamerable  coverts  sufficiently  dark  to 
have  concealed  the  genius  of  Cowley ;  for  whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  of  the  importunity  with  which  he  might  be 
snmmoaed  back  into  pubUck  life,  a  short  experience 
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vonld  bare  convinced  bim,  that  pritation  is  eaner  than 
acqniBitioa,  and  that  it  would  require  little  c(«tinuatice  to 
free  himself  (rom  the  totnision  of  the  world.  There  ia 
pride  enough  ia  the  hanaa  heart  to  prevent  much  desire 
of  acquaintance  with  a  man,  bj  whom  we  are  sore  to  be 
neglected,  however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtue 
ma;  excite  our  cuiiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the  lover  of 
retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the  respect  of  strangers 
should  overwhelm  lum  with  visits.  Even  those  to  whom 
be  has  formeriy  been  known,  will  very  patiently  support 
bis  absence  when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  lire  withont 
bim,  and  found  new  diTersions  for  those  moments  which 
bis  company  contribnted  to  exhilarate.' 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  providence,  to  hinder  us 
from  tyranaisiog  over  one  another,  that  no  individual 
should  be  of  such  importance,  aa  to  cause,  by  his  retire- 
ment or  death,  any  chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had 
conversed  to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had  never 
remarked,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the  gay  companion, 
and  the  &voured  lover,  when  once  they  are  removed  from 
before  the  sight,  give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  ob- 
jects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  bis  hermitage  might  have 
been  safe  enough  from  violation,  though  he  bad  chosen  it 
within  the  Bmits  of  his  native  island ;  be  might  have  found 
here  preservatives  against  the  vamtiet  imd  vexathru  of 
the  world,  not  less  efficacious  than  those  which  the  woods 
or  Gelds  of  America  could  afford  him :  but  having  once 
his  mind  imbittered  with  disgust,  he  conceived  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  far  enough  from  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness ;  and 
was  posting  away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who, 
for  want  of  venturing  to  look  bebiod  him,  thhika  the  enemy 
perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  be  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fatigued  with 
business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to  himself  the  happiness 
of  leisure  and  retreat,  that  he  determined  to  enjoy  them 
for  the  future  without  inteiruption,  and  to  exclude  for  ever 
all  tiiat  could  deiMive  him  of  his  darling  satisfactioss.     He 
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foi^t,  in  the  Tehemeace  of  desire,  tbat  solitode  and  quiet 
owe  their  pleunreR  to  those  miseries,  which  he  was  bo 
studious  to  obviate :  for  such  are  the  vicissitadea  of  the 
world,  through  all  its  parts,  that  day  and  ni^ht,  labour  and 
rest,  hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  otlier;  sach  are 
tbe  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ;  we  desire,  we 
ptmue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated  i  we  desire  something 
else,  and  begin  a  new  pursoit. 

If  he  had  {Hrooeeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed  his  habita- 
tion in  tbe  most  delightful  part  of  the  new  world,  it  ma;  be 
doubted,  whetiier  his  distance  from  the  vamtU$  of  life, 
woald  hare  enabled  him  to  keep  away  the  vexations.  It 
is  common  for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he 
could  bear  it  better  in  any  o^r  part.  Cowley,  having 
known  the  troables  and  perplexities  of  a  particular  coodi- 
tioD,  readily  persuaded  himself  that  nothing  worse  was  to 
be  found,  and  that  every  alteration  would  bring  some  im- 
{Mrovement:  he  never  suspeoted  that  the  cause  of  his  an- 
happiness  was  within,  tbat  his  own  passions  were  not  auffi- 
fliently  legolated,  and  tbat  he  was  harasaed  by  his  own 
impatienoe,  wluoh  could  never  be  without  something  to 
awaken  it,  would  accompany  him  over  the  sea,  and  find 
its  way  to  his  Amwican  elysium.  He  would,  upon  the 
trial,  have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fouutaiD  of  DOn- 
(ent  mnst  ^ring  np  in  the  aund  ;  and  that  he  who  has 
■o  little  knowledge  of  human  netare,  as  to  seek  happiness 
by  changing  any  thing  bat  his  own  dispositions,  will  waste 
his  life  in  fmitless  efforts,  and  maltiply  the  griefs  which  be 
porpoaes  to^remove''. 

^  Sm  Dr.  Jotuumi'i  life  of  Cow leji 
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O  fu  perpttua  mundum  ratione  gubtmai, 
TWronun  eali^vt  aatorf — -^ 
Difjiee  Urrtna:  ntbalat  tt  pondtra  melU, 
Alque  tuo  tptrndore  mica  !  Tu  namque  ffreniui, 
Tu  Tupda  traaquitla  ptii.     Tieemrrt.Jinit, 

BoKTBiin,  lib.  iii.  Hetr.  9. 
O  Ihon,  whoH  pow'i  o'er  moving  world*  praides, 
Whoie  voice  orealed,  and  nhoK  wisdom  guidei, 
.  On  darkling  man  in  pore  effulgence  ihinc, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine, 
"n*  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pioni  bretit 
With  silent  confidence  and  biAj  rat : 
From  thee,  great  Cod,  we  ipring,  to  thee  we  lend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end.  Jobhsok. 

Thr  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ag;eB,  adhered  closely 
to  those  minds,  which  have  bees  most  enlarged  by  know- 
ledge, or  elevated  by  genius.  Those  who  have  enjoyed 
every  thing  generally  supposed  to  confer  happiness,  have 
been  forced  to  seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though 
they  possessed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were,  therefore, 
snrroanded  by  men  who  considered  it  as  their  chief  intereaf 
to  remove  from  them  every  thing  that  might  offend  tbeir 
ease,  or  interrupt  their  pleasure,  they  have  soon  felt  the 
languors  of  satiety,  and  foand  themselres  unable  to  pursue 
the  race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations  of  intermedi- 
ate solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  apppars  requisite 
but  a  quick  sensibility,  and  active  imagination ;  for,  though 
not  devoted  to  virtue  or  science,  the  man  whose  facnlties 
enable  him  to  make  ready  compacisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  will  find  such  a  constaqt  recurrence  of  the  same 
pleasures  and  troubles,  the  same  expectations  and  disap- 
pointments, that  he  will  gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat, 
to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that 
variety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objects  of  sense  cannot 
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Nor  vill  greatDess,  or  abundatice,  exempt  hiM  from  the 
importnnitiea  of  this  desire,  Btnce,  if  he  is  bom  to  think, 
be  caDDot  reitraio  himself  from  a  thoaaand  ioqairies  aad 
specalatioDs,  which  be  mnst  pnrane  by  Itis  own  reason, 
aod  which  the  splendonr  of  his  oondiUoo  can  only  hinder: 
for  those  who  are  most  exalted  above  dependence  or  con- 
trool,  are  yet  cooderaBed  to  pay  so  lai^e  a  tribnte  of  tbeir 
time  to  custom,  oeretoiony,  and  popnlarity,  that,  according 
to  the  Greek  proverb,  no  man  in  the  honse  is  more  a  slave 
than  Uie  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Enclid,  tiie  mathematician,  whether- 
be  conld  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a  more  compendious 
manner?  he  was  answered,  that  there  was  no  royal  way  to 
geometry.  O^er  things  may  be  seized  by  might,  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  but  knowledg^e  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
stndy>  and  study  to  be  prosecuted  only  in  retiremeut. 

These  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have  had  power 
to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from  the  crowds  that  soothed 
them  with  flatteries,  or  inspirited  them  with  acclamations; 
but  their  efficacy  seems  confined  to  tbe  higher  mind,  and 
to  operate  little  upon  the  common  classes  of  mankind,  to 
whose  conceptions  the  present  assemblage  of  things  is 
adequate,  and  who  seldom  range  beyond  those  entertain- 
ments and  vexations,  which  solicit  their  attention  by  press-  - 
ing  on  their  senses. 

But  there  is  au  universal  reason  for  some  stated  intervals 
of  solitude,  which  the  institutions  of  the  church  call  apod 
me  now  especially  to  mention ;  a  reason  which  extends  as 
wide  as  moral  duty,  or  tbe  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  and  which  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of  life, 
and  all  degrees- of  intellect;  since  none  can  imagine  them- 
selves not  comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  de- 
termine to  set  their  maker  at  defiance  by  obstinate  wicked- 
ness, or  whose  enthusiastick  security  of  his  approbation 
places  them  above  external  ordinances,  and  alt  human 
means  of  improvement. 

The  great  task  of  him  who  condncts  his  life  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  is  to  make  tbe  future  predominate  over 
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the  present,  to  impress  npon'  his  mind  so  strong  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  obedience  to  the  divine  wiii,  of  the 
value  of  the  reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  tertouzs 
of  the  panishment  detxttuced  against  orimes,  as  may  over- 
bear all  the  tcaiptations  which  tempt^al  hope  or  fear  can 
bring  in  faU  way,  and  enaUe  him  to  bid  eqnal  defiance  to 
joy  and  sorrow,  to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  agunst 
the  tiveats  of-calasnity. 

It  is  not  withont  reason  that  the  apostle  represents  our 
passa^  throngh  this  stage  of  our  existence  by  images 
drawn  from  the  alanqs  and  solicitude  of  a  military  life ;  for 
we  are  placed  in  such  a  state,  that  almost  every  thing 
about  us  conspires  against  our  chief  interest.  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  otv  thoughts ; 
all  that  can  excite  in  as  either  pain  or  pleasure,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  obstruct  (he  way  that  -leads  to  happiness,  and 
either  to  turn  us  aside,  or  retard  our  prt^ess. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  pftssioDS,  are  our  law- 
fbl  and  faithful  guides,  in  most  things  that  relate  s(^ly  to 
this  life  i  and,  therefore,  by  the  hourly  necessity  of  con- 
snlting  them,  we  gradually  sink  into  an  imi^cit  submission, 
and  habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  compliance  with 
their  motions  facilitates  a  second  comptianoe,  every  new 
step  towards  depravity  is  made  with  less  reloctaDce  than 
the  former,  and  thus  the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is 
perpetually  accelerated. 

The  senses  have  not  only  that  advantage  over  con- 
science,  whioh  things  necessary  must  always  have  over 
things  chMen,  but  they  have  likewise  a  kind  of  presorip- 
tion  in  Aetr  favour.  We  feared  pain  much  eu'lier  than 
we  apprehended  guilt,  and  were  delighted  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure,  before  we  had  capacities  to  be  charmisd 
with  Ae  beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early 
established,  and  incessantly  inoreasiug,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  almost  every  man  has,  in  some  part  of  his  life, 
added  new  strength  by  a  voluntary  or  se^gent  subjection 
of  hims^f;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  instigated  lus 
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appetites  hy  ioBalgelioe,  or  sufiered  them,  by  an  imresist- 
ii^  neatrali^,  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  mnltiply  dieir 
demands  1 

From  the  necessity  of  dispoBBSssin^  the  Bensitive  faenU 
ties  of  the  inflnenoe  -witicb  they  milst  naturally  gain  by  this 
preoccnpatiob  of  the  soni,  arises  that  conflict  between 
opposite  desires  ia  the  first  endeavours  after  a  religibos 
yfe;  which,  however  enthusiabtioMly  it  may  haVe  been 
described,  or  however  con  temp  taously  ridionled,  will  a^' 
tarally  be  felt  in  some  degree,  though  varied  vithont  end, 
by  diSerest  tempers,  of  mind,  and  innumerable  circum- 
stances of  health  or  conditibn,  greater  or  less  fervour, 
more  or  fewer' temptationB  to  relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  BecfeSBity  of  consulting  the  animal 
focoItieB,'  in  oar  provision -far  the  present  life,  irises  the 
diflScalty  of  wttfastandibg  theSr  impulses,  even  in  cases 
where  they  onght  to  be  of  no  weight ;  for  the  motions  of 
sense  are  iastantaaeoutf,  its  objecte  strike  niisought,  we  are 
accustomed  to  fdlow  its  directions,  and.  tiierefore,  often 
sobmit  to  the  senience  without  examining  the  aathority 
ol  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  phildsopbicd  tadtaiaie,  that, 
supposing  the  mind,  at  any  cratain  time,  in  an  eqiiipoise 
between  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  of  fu- 
tarity,  pvesent  objeeti  falfing  more  fraqoenfly  into  the 
scale,  would  in  -time  prq>onderate,  and'  tfattt  ou^  regard 
for  an  invisible  state  wontd  grow  every  moment  weaker, 
till  at  last  it  would  lose  all  its  activity,  and  become  abso- 
lutely without  efiect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is  pat  into 
onr  own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer  the  weight 
to  either  side.  The  motives  to  a  life  of  holiness  are  infi- 
nite, not  less  than  the  favour  or  anger  of  Omnipotence, 
not  less  than  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  these 
can  only  influence  our  conduct  as  they  gain  oar  attention, 
which  the  J>asiness  or  diversions  of  the  world  are  always 
calling  off  by  contrary  attractions. 

The  great  art,  therefore,  of  piety,  and  the  end  for  which 
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atl  die  rites  of  religiaii  leein  to  be  iD§titnted,  is  the  perpe- 
tual renoTBtioa  «f  the  notiTes  to  virtue,  by  a  Tolnntaiy 
employment  of  our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  excel- 
lence, its  importaace,  and  its  aecessity,  which,  in  propor- 
tien  as  they  are  more  trequently  and  more  willingly  re- 
volved, gain  a  more  fordble  and  permanent  inflnenee,  till 
in  time  they  become  the  reigning  ideas,  the  standing  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  the  test  by  which  every  thing  pro- 
posed to  the  judgment  is  rejected  or  ap|»oved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  oar  Sections,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the  world,  by  retiring 
at  certain  seasons  from  it  j  for  its  infloence,  arising  only 
from  its  presence,  is  mncb  lessened  when  it  becomes  the 
object  of  solitary  meditation.  A  constant  residence  amidst 
noise  and  pleasure,  inevitably  obliterates  Ihe  impressioDS 
of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstraction  of  ourselves  into  a 
state,  where  this  life,  like  the  next,  opa^tes  only  apoD  the 
reason,  wiU  reinstate  religion  in  its  just  authority,  even 
without  these  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  uooere  and  the 
diligent 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves, 
which  has  been  always  considered  as  the  perfection  of  fan- 
man  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  fervent 
prayer,  steady  resolutions,  and  frequent  retirement  from 
folly  and  vani^,  from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of 
intemperance,  from  the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful  flattery, 
and  the  tempting  si^t  of  prosperous  wickedness. 
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Ju*.  Sat  xiii.  306. 
For  he  thu  but  eo 
ContracU  the  daagtt  of  an  kctuil  fault.  Ckiicb. 

Ip  the  most  actire  and  indastrions  of  mankind  was  able, 
at  tbe  close  of  life,  to  recollect  distioctty  his  past  momertts, 
and  distribate  them  in  a  regular  account,  according  to  the 
Manner  in  which  the;  have  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  how  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  mind,  by 
any  permaneot  or  visible  effects,  how  small  a  proportion  his 
real  action  would  bear  to  his  seeming  possibilities  of  action,  < 
how  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  oontinned 
vacuity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even  in 
the  most  tnmaltnous  hurries  of  business,  and  the  most 
eager  vehemence  of  purtitit. 

It  is'  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only  the 
great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  throogfa  the 
univmae,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous,  that,  if  all 
matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  solidity,  it  might  be 
contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.  In  like  manner,  if  all 
the  employments  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which 
it  really  occnpied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours, 
wonld  he  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment,  so  far  as  the 
mind  was  engaged  in  the  performance.  For  such  is  the 
inequality  of  oar  corporeal  to  onr  intellectual  faculties, 
that  we  contrive  in  mioutes  what  we  execute  in  years,  and 
the  son!  often  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  the  labour  of  tbe 
hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  generals  often  found  them- 
selves at  leisure  to  pursue  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the 
camp ;  and  Lucan,  with  historical  veracity,  makes  Ctesar 
relate  of  himself,  that  he  noted  the  revolutions  of  the  stars 
in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle.  - 
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Midia  inttr  pndia  Mxqxr 

51(Uaniiii,  ealiqyi4  fUgu,iuftrujiuviifvi.  Ixictv,  1. 1.  IBS. 

Amid  th«  itonni  of  war,  with  coiiooi  ejet 
I  trace  the  pluieli  ind  nmcy  the  ikiet. 

That  the  sonl  alwayi  exerts  her  peonlicr  powers,  with 
greater  or  less  force,  is  ver;  probable,  thon^h  the  commoD 
occasions  of  oar  preseot  condition  require  bnt  a  small  part 
of  that  incessant  eogilation  ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of 
oar  ttodies  aai  general  combination  of  the  world,  we  are 
so  freqsentlf  condemned  to  inactivity,  that  as  tbrongfa  aK 
onr  time  we  are  thinking,  so  for  a  great  part  of  our  time 
we  can  only  think. 

I^est  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  nnprc^tabLy  or 

hartfnlly  employed,  and  the  supeifloittes  of  intellect  ma 

to  waste,  it  is  no  vein  ^>eculation  to  consider  how  we  may 

«  govern  our  thoughts,  restrain  them  from  irregnlar  motions, 

or  confine  them  from  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  nnderstanding  is  best  condncted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to  be  led. forwards  ia 
its  pursuit,  bow  it  is  to  be  cored  of  its  defects,  and  ha- 
bituated to  new  studies,  has  been  the  inquiry  of  many 
acute  and  learned  men,  whose  observations  I  shall  not 
either  adopt  or  eensqre :  my  purpose  being  to  consider  the 
,  moral  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  to  promote  the  increase 
j    of  virtue  rather  than  of  leamiii^. 

This  iiiquiry  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for  want  of 
remembering,  that  all  action  has  its  origin  in  the  mind,  and 
that,  therefore,  to  suffer  the  thoughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to 
poison  the  fountains  of  moraji^ ;  irregnlar  desires  will  pro- 
duce licentious  practioes;  what  m^^^altOW  th9lBae1veS  to 
wish,  they  will  soon  beliere^  and  will  be  at  last  incited  to 
execute  what  they  please  themselves  with  contrivii^. 

For  this  reason  the  casuits  of  the  Roman  chur«l»,  who 
gain,  by  confession,  great  opportunities  of  knowing  human 
nature,  have  geoer^y  determined,  that  what  it  n  a  crime 
to  do,  it  is  a  crime  to  think  ^     Since  by  revolving  wiUi 

<  This  wu  delenuHd  btCoN  their  tine.    8m  Matt  cth  r.  ver.  38. 
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pleasure  tke  facility,  safety,  or  advanta^  ef  a  «ieked 
deed,  a  man  sooa  begins  to  find  his  constancy  relax,  and 
his  detestation  soften;  the  hai^piness  of  success  glittering 
befoi^  him,  withdraws  hu-  attention  from  the  atrocious- 
ness  of' the  goilt,  and  acta  are  at  last  confidently  perpe- 
trated, of  which  the  first  conception  only  crept  into  the 
mind,  disguised  in  pleasing  complications,  and  permitted 
rather  than  invited. 

Ho  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love  or  jea- 
loHsy,  eovy  or  hatred,  bat  be  can  tetl  how  easily  he  might 
at  fint  haTe  repelled  the  temptation,  how  readily  his  mind 
voald  baVe  obeyed  a'  call  to  any  other  objeot,  and  how 
weak  his  passion  has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till 
be  has  recalled  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the  viper 
hy  too  warm  fa  fondness. 

Snob,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping  reason  a 
constant  guard  over  imigination,  that  we  have  ofterwise 
DO  secnri^  for  ear  own  virtue,  but  may  corrupt  our  hearts 
in  the  most  recluse  solitude,  with  more  pernicions  and  ty- 
raimical  ■  appetites  and  wishes  than  the'  commerce  of  the 
world  will  generally  produce;  for  we  are  easily  shocked 
by  crimes  vhicb  appear  at  once  in  their  fnIT  magmtnde ; 
but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wickedness,  endeared 
by  ioter^t,  and  palliated  by  all  the  artifices  of  self-deceit, 
gives  us  time  to  form  distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and 
reason  by  degrees  submits  to  absardity,  as  the  eye  is  in 
time  accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  the  soul,  it' is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning;  and  therefore  I 
shidl  eodeaveur  to  show  what  thoughts  are  to  be  rejected 
or  improved,  as  they  regard  the  past,  present,  or  future ; 
in  hopes  that  some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigi- 
lance, who,  perhaps,  indulge  themselves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because,  being  yet 
only  dreams,  tbey  are  concluded  innocent. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  only  useful  by  way  of  pro- 
visitAi  for  the  future ;  and  therefore  in  reviewing  all  oc- 
curreBcea  that  fall  under  a  religious  eoonderation,  it  is 
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proper  that  a  man  atop  attbe  first  thon^ti,  to  remark  bow 
he  was  led.  tfaither,  and  vkj  he  continnes  the  refleotitm. 
If  he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  stratagem  of  soccess- 
ful  fraud,  a  night  of  licentioaa  riot,  or  an  intrigjie  of  guilty 
pleasure,  let  him  summon  off  his  imagination  as  from  an 
unlawful  pursuit,  expel  those  passages  from  hie  remem- 
brance, of  which,  though  he  cannot  seriously  approve 
them,  the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  and  refer  them 
to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be  considered  with 
greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainly  come ;  for 
the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  are  always  lessening,  but 
the  sense  of  guilt,  which  respects  futnrity,  coutiuues  the 
same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our  conduct,  is 
indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation  or  recovery  of 
virtue,  and  is,  therefore,  recommended  under  the  name  of 
self-examination,  by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to 
repentance.  It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without 
it  we  should  always  be  to  begin  life,  be  seduced  for  ever 
by  the  same  allurements,  and  misled  by  the  same  fallacies. 
But  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of  oar 
experience,  we  must  endeavour  to  see  every  thing  iu  its 
proper  form,  and  excite  in  ourselves  those  sentiments, 
which  the  great  author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  conco- 
mitants or  followers  of  good  or  bad  acUona, 

Hgf  Simn'  fuXacoInv  iir'  t/ifum  wfinlHeuTSai, 
Uftlr  rwv  ttiufn/iv  tfrjur  rpit  Skootov  IriXftiv* 
Dp  xapi^v ;  ri  if  Ipiia ;  rl  /km  tioti  o/nc  irtXi^q ; 
'AftAiuvoc  J"  liiri  rpiiTov  IirifiOi'  raJ  f«rf iriira, 
AuXd  filv  Jnrp^loc.  {mrXqffno,  xp>I<Tit  tt,  rtfwoo. 

Let  not  deep  (u.jt  Pjthtforu)  fall  upon  thj  ejes  til]  than  hut  tbtice  n- 
Tiewcd  th«  uaniactioiu  of  the  put  d&y.  Wbere  b&ve  I  turned  aude  tuna  rec- 
titude T  Whtitbive  Ibeendungl  What  hive  I  left  undone,  which  I  ought  to 
haVe  done  1  Begin  thni  frooi  the  fint  act,  aqd  proceed ;  and  in  conclusan,  U 
the  ill  which  thou  hast  done  be  tronbled,  and  rejcnce  tot  Ihe  good. 

•Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  determined  by  the 
ottjects  before  us,  fall  not  under  those  indulgencies  or  ex< 
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cnnions,  which  I  am  now  considering.  But  I  cannot  for- 
bear, under  this  head,  to  cantion  pious  and  tender  minds, 
that  ace  disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  vicked  imagina- 
tions, agunst  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious  alarms ; 
for  thoughts  are  iHiIy  criminal,  when  they  are  first  chosen, 
and  then  Tolontarily  continued. 

Etil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  mas 

Maj  come  uid  go,  m  nDappnn'd,  uid  leave 

No  ipot  or  lUio  beliiiid.  Miltom. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  by  which  the 
imagination  is  entangled.  Futurity  is  the  proper  abode  of 
hope  and  fear,  with  all  their  train  and  progeny  of  subordi- 
nate apprehensions  and  desires.  In  futurity,  events  and 
chances  are  yet  floating  at  large,  without  apparent  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge 
the  liberty  of  gratifying  ourseWes  with  a  pleasing  choice. 
To  pick  and  cull  among  possible  advantages  is,  as  the  civil 
law  terms  it,  in  vacuum  vmire,  to  take  what  belongs  to 
nobody  ;  but  it  has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  un- 
willing to  quit  what  we'  have  seized,  though  an  owner 
should  be  found.  It  is  easy,  to  think  on  that  which  may 
be  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to  gain  it,  and  to  image 
the  happiness  of  particnlar  conditions,  till  we  can  be  easy 
in  no  other.  We  ought,  at  least,  to  let  our  desires  fix 
apon  nothing  in  another's  power  for  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
or  in  another's  possession  for  the  sake  of  our  innocence. 
When  a  man  finds  himself  led,  though  by  a  train  of  honest 
sentiments,  to  wish  for  that  to  which  be  has  no  right,  be 
should  start  back  as  from  a  pitfall  covered  with  flowers. 
He  that  fancies  he  should  beoefit  the  publick  more  in  a 
great  station  than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in  time  imagine 
it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him ;  and  as  oppoaition 
readily  kindles  into  hatred,  his  eag^ness  to  do  that  good, 
to  wluch  he  is  not  called,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  wUoh 
in  his  original  scheme  were  never  proposed. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  govern  his  actions  by  the  laws 
of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by  those  of  reason ;. 
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be  must  keep  gailt  from  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  re- 
member that  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of 
desire,  are  more  dangerous  as  they  aje  more  hidden,  since 
they  escape  the  awe  pf  observation,  and  operate  equally 
in  every  situation,  without  the  concurrence  of  external  op- 
portunities. 


N".  9.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  17, 1750. 


QtiMl  ni,  tut  vttit,  niUlfu*  natii.  Mart.  lib.  i.  Ep.  xlvii.  13. 

Choose  what  yon  arej  no  other  Mate  pterci-  Et-fBtHtTOH. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever  every 
man  may  complain  occa^onally  of  the  hardships  of  his 
condition,  he  is  seldom  willing  to  ciiange  it  for  any  other 
on  the  same  level :  for  whether  it  be  that  he,  who  follows 
an  employment,  made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of 
its  saitableness  to  hia  inclination;  or  that  when  accident, 
or  the  determination  of  others,  has  placed  him  in  a  par- 
ticular station,  he,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself 
to  it,  gets  the  custom  of  viewing  it  only  on  the  fairest 
side ;  or  whether  every  man  thinks  that  class  to  which  he 
belongs  the  most  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  ho- 
noured it  with  his  name;  it  \b  certain  that,  whatever  be' 
the  reason,  most  men  hare  a  very  strong  and  active  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  ^ways  working 
npon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their  behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  every  rank  of  the 
limnao  species;  but  it  exerts  itself  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  force  among  those  who  have  never  learned  .to 
conceal  their  sentiments  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model 
their  expressions  by  the  laws  of  politeness ;  and,  therefore, 
the  chief  contests  of  wit  among  artificers  and  handicrafts- 
men arise  from  a  mutual  endeavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by 
depreciating  another. 

From  the  same  principles  are  derived  many  consolations 
to  alleviate  the  inconveniencies  to  which  every  calling  in 
peculiarly  exposed.     A  blacksmith   was   lately   pleasing 
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hiiiiself  at  hia  annl,  widi  ebaeTring  that,  tboagh  his  trade 
vaa  hot  and  sooty,  laborious  and  nnhealthy,  yet  be  had 
the  honoor  of  liviDg  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his  bread  like 
a  mail;  and  if  ha  son  should  rise  in  the  world,  and  keep 
hia  coaob,  nobody  could  reproach  him  that  hii  father  was  a 
tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity,  is  never  so  irre- 
sistibly flattered,  as  when  some. rival  calling  is  mentioned 
with  contempt.  Upon  this  principle  a  linendraper  boasted 
that  he  bad  got  a  new  cnstomer,  whom  he  conld  safely 
trust,  for  be  conld  have  do  doubt  of  his  honesty,  since  it 
was  known,  from  unquestioQable  authority,  that  he  was 
DOW  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay  payment  for  the 
clothes  which  he  had  worn  the  last  seven  years ;  and  he 
himself  had  heard  him  declare,  in  a  publick  coffee-house, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  generation  of  wooUendra- 
pers  to  be  snob  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
Ought  to  pay  them. 

It  baa  been  observed,  that  physicians  and  lawyers  are  no 
fijends  to  religion ;  and  many  conjectures  have  been  formed 
to  discover  the  reason  of  such  a  combination  between  men 
who  agree  in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  af- 
fected, in  their  own  provinces,  by  reUgious  ojMnioas,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  community.  The  iruth  is,  very  few 
of  them  iMve  thought  .about  religion;  but  they  have  all 
seen  a  parson;  seen  him  in  a  habit  different,  from  their 
own,  and,  therefore,  declared  war  against  him.  A  young 
stodeat  from  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attacked  the 
curate  of  his  father's  pariah  with  sach  aj^nments  as  his 
aeqnaiotances  ooald  fnmidi,  and  returned  to  town  withoot 
snccess,  is  DOW  gone  down  with  a.resc4ution  to  destroy 
him.;  for  he  has  learned  at  last  liow  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  be  {NTetends  to  hold  him  again  to  syllo^m,  he  has  a 
catch  in  reserve,  which  neither  It^ick  nor  metapbysicks 
can  resist. 

I  laugh  to  ihiok  how  youi  unshaken  Cato 

Will  look  aghatt,  when  unforeseen  deBtmclioD 

Fonra  in  udm  him  tbu*.  Cato,  Act.  ii.  Sc.  6, 
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The  mali^fui^  of  soldiers  and  sailors  agaiost  each  other 
has  been  oflea  experieDCed  at  the  oost  of  their  conntry; 
aud,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men  have  an  enmitj  of  more 
acrimony,  or  longer  coatinuance.  When,  npon  onr  l6te 
successes  at  sea,  some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for 
establishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a  captain 
of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  nothing  was  more  ab- 
surd than  to  give  any  honorary  rewards  to  seamen,  "  for 
honour,"  says  he,  "  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and 
all  the  world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is  no  danger, 
and,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves, by  raising  their  profession,  betrays  men  to  a  thou- 
sand ridiculous  and  mischievous  acts  of  supplantatioa  and 
detraction,  yet,  as  almost  all  passions  have  their  good  as 
well  as  bad  effects,  it  likewise  excites  ingenuity,  and, 
sometimes,  raiaes  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  of  dili- 
gence. It  may  be  obserTed  in  general,  that  no  trade  bad 
ever  reached  the  excellence  to  which  it  u  now  improved, 
had  its  professors  looked  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indiffer- 
ent spectators ;  the  advances,  from  the  first  rude  essays, 
must  have  been  made  by  men  who  valued  UiemseWes  for 
performances,  for  which  scarce  any  other  would  be  per- 
suaded to  esteem  ihem. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture  rising  gra- 
dually from  its  first  mean  state  by  the  successive  labours 
of  innumerable  minds ;  to  consider  the  first  hollow  trunk 
of  an  oak,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce 
venture  to  cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses,  terrifying 
nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and  visit- 
ing the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  And  it  might  contri- 
bute to  dispose  us  to  a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of 
one  another,  if  we  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromis- 
ing beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art  have 
probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the  first  sand  or 
ashes,  by  a  casual  inlenseness  of  heat,  melted  into  a  metal- 
line form,  rugged  with  excrescences,  and  clouded  with 
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impuritiefl,  voold  have  imagioed,  that  in  tfaig  shapeless 
lamp  lay  concealed  so  man;  conTeniencies  of  life,  as  would, 
in  time,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the 
vwld?  Yet,  by  soioe  such  fortnitons  liquefaction,  was 
mankind  taogbt  to  procure  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  de- 
gree solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges 
of  existence,  and  charm  him,  at  one  time,  with  the  on- 
bounded  extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another 
with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal  life ;  and,  what 
in  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  oa- 
tare,  and  succour  old  age,  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though  without 
his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitating 
and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the  ave- 
nues of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest  and  most  last- 
ing pleasures ;  be  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate 
nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession,  like  that  for 
the  grandeur  of  our  own  country,  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
extingnished.  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
station,  ought  to  warm  his  heart,  and  animate  his  endear 
rours,  with  the  hopes  of  being  useful  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
Toocing  the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and  for  that 
end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the  whole  extent  of  its 
application,  and  the  whole  weight  of  its  importance.  But 
let  him  not  too  readily  imagine  that  another  is  ill  em- 
ployed, because,  for  waot  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, be  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity.  Every 
man  oagbt  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling  others 
down,  bat  by  raising  himself,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
own  superiority,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  in-  ' 
terrnpting  others  in  the  same  felicity.  The  philosopher 
may  very  justly  be  delighted  with  the  extent  of  his  views, 
and  the  artificer  with  the  readiness  of  his  hands ;  but  let 
the  one  remember,  that,  without  mechanical  performances, 
refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream,  and  the  other,  t^t. 
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witbont  llieorfltictil  reasoning,  dexterity  is  little  more  than 
a  brute  iagtinct. 


N".  10.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1750. 


PoKJuiAui  toiuR  iU«nwi  no  «*ria  JiuIp.  Vi*o.  £c.  vii.  17. 

For  trifling  iporta  I  quitted  gtare  (ffaira. 

Thb  nnmber  of  correspondents  which  increases  ever;  day 
upoD  me,  shows  that  my  paper  is  at  least  distiDgnished 
flrom  the  common  prodoctioos  of  the  press.  It  is  no  less 
a  proof  of  emioence  to  have  man;  enemies  than  many 
frieads ;  and  I  look  upon  ever;  letter,  whether  it  contains 
encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  eqaaV  attestation  of  rising 
credit.  The  only  pain,  which  I  can  feel  from  my  corre- 
spondence, is  the  fear  of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  I 
shall  neglect;  and,  therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
minding them,  that,  in  disapproving  their  attempts,  when- 
ever it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treatment  which  I 
often  receive.  Besides,  many  particular  motives  inflnence 
a  writer,  known  only  to  himself,  or  his  private  friends ;  and 
it  may  be  Justly  concluded,  that  not  all  letters  which  are 
postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that  are  rejected,  critically 
condemned. 

Having  thus  cased  my  heart  of  the'  only  apprehension 
that  sat  heavy  on  It,  I  can  please  myself  with  the  candour 
.of  Benevolus,  who  enconrages  Die  to  proceed,  withont 
sinking  under  the  anger  of  FItrtilItt,  who  quarrels  with  me 
for  beiog  old  and  ngly,  and  for  wanting  both  activi^  of 
body,  and  sprightliness  of  mind ;  feeds  her  monkey  with 
my  lucubrations,  and  refuses  any  reconciliation  till  I  have 
appeared  in  vindication  of  masquerades.  That  she  may 
not,  however,  imagine  me  withont  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude,  I  shall  now  publish  some 
letters,  which  I  have  received  from  men  as  well-dressed, 
and  as  babdsome,  as  her  favourite ;  and  others  from  ladies, 
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vbom  I  aaoeroly  beUeve  as  jouag,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as 
pretty,  as  fashiooable,  and  as  ofteo.  toasted  and  treated  as 

borself. 

"  A  set  of  :.caiidid  readers  send  their  respecte  to  the 
Rambler,  and  acknowledge  his  merit  in  so  well  beginning 
a  work  that  may  be  of  publick  benefit.  Bot,  superior  as 
his  genius  is  to  the  impertiaencies  of  a  trifling  age,  they 
cannot  help  a.wiah  ^t  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  softened  by  perpetual  amusements,  and  now 
and  then  timw  in,  like  his  predecessors,  some  papers  of  a 
gay  and  hamoreus  turn.  '  Too  fair  a  field  now  lies  opflni 
with  too  plentiful  a.  harvest  of  follies!  let  the  cheerful 
llaUa  put  in  her  siokle,  and,  singing  at  .ber  work,  deok 
her  hair  witb  red  and  blue." 

"  A  lady  sends  her  compliments  to  the  Rambler,  and 
deures  to  know  by  what  other  name  sbe-may  direct  to 
him ;  what  are  his  set  of  friends,  his  amusesaents ;  what 
his  way  of  thijoking,  with  regard  to  the  living  world,  and 
its  ways ;  in  sboct,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alire.  and 
in  town!  If  he  be,  she  will  do  herself  the  hooour  to  write 
to  him  pretty  often,  and  b<^es,  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
the  better  for  his  advice  and  animadversioHe  ;  for  his  ani- 
madversions on  her  neighbours,  at  least.  .But,  if  he  is  a 
mere  essayist,  and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners 
of  the  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the  gewns 
and  correctnew  of  on  Addisim  will  not  secure  him  from 
neglect." 

No  man  is  so  much  abstracted  frdm  common  life,  as  not 
to  feel  a  partjcnlar  pleesuxe.fxom  the  regard  of  the  female 
world ;  the  candid  writers  of  the  first  billet  will  not  be 
offended,  that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
address  too  S4>on  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  refer  them, 
for  a  reply,  to  some  future  paper,  in  order  to  tell  this  cu- 
rious inquirer  afW  my  other  uaBse,  the  answer  of  a  philo- 
sopher to  a  mwi,  who„me^ing  him  ia  thcslreet,  desired 
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to  see  what  ha  carried  ander  his  cloak ;  /  carry  it  there, 
says  be,  that  you  may  not  ue  it.  But,  though  she  is  never 
to  know  m;  name,  she  may  often  see  my  face ;  for  I  am 
of  her  opinion;  that  a  diamal  writer  ought  to  view  the 
world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  contemporaries,  may 
he,  with  justice,  neglected  by  them. 

"  Lady  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the  Rambler,  and 
lets  him  know  she  shall  have  cards  at  her  house,  every 
Sunday,  the  remainder  of  the  season,  where  he  viU  be 
sure  of  meeting  all  the  good  company  in  town.  By  this 
means  she  hopes  to  see  bis  papers  interspOTsed  with  living 
characters.  She  longs  to  see  the  torch  of  truth  prodaced 
At  an  assembly,  and  to  admire  the  charming  lustre  it  will 
throw  on  the  jewels,  complexions,  and  behayiour  of  every 
dear  creature  there." 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  offer  with  the 
same  civility  as  it  is  made ;  and,  therefore,  though  lady 
Racket  may  have  had  some  reason  to  guess,  that  I  seldom 
frequent  card-tables  on  Sundays,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an 
exception,  which  may  to  her  appear  of  so  little  force.  My 
business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was  offered, 
every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to  be  seen ;  bat  at 
card-tables,  however  brilliant,  I  have  always  thought  my 
visit  lost,  for  I  could  know  nothing  of  the  company,  but 
their  clothes  and  their  faces.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  game,  with  an  uniform  solicitude, 
now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a  short  triumph ; 
at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cunning,  at  another  deadened 
with  despondency,  or  by  accident  flushed  with  rage  at  the 
unskilful  or  unlucky.  pUy  of  a  partner.  From  such  assem- 
blies, in  whatever  humour  I  happened  to  enter  them, 
I  was  quickly  forced  to  retire;  they  were  too  trifling 
for  me,  when  I  was  grave,  and  too  dull,  when  I  was 
cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  token  of  re- 
gard from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  before  the 
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torch  of  troth.  Let  her  not,  however,  codsdU  her  curiosity 
nore  than  her  prndenoe ;  bnt  refiect  a  moment  on  the 
fote  of  Semele,  who  mi^t  have  lived  the  favourite  of  Ju- 
piter, if  she  conld  have  been  content  widiont  his  thunder. 
It  u  dangerous  for  mortal  beanty,  or  terrestrial  virtue,  to 
be  examined  b;  too  stnmg'a  lig;lit.  The  torch  of  truth 
shows  much  that  we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not 
see.  In  a  face  dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  often  disco- 
vered malevolence  and  envj,  and  detected,  under  jewels 
and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of  poverty  and  distress. 
A.  fine  hand  of  cards  have  chang^ed  before  it  into  a  thou- 
sand spectres  of  sickness,  misery,  and  vexation ;  and  im- 
mense sanu  of  money,  while  the  irinner  coaated  them 
with  transport,  have,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this  unwelcome 
lustre,  vanished  from  before  him.  If  her  ladyship,  there- 
fore, designs  to  continue  ber  assembly,  I  would  advise  her 
to  shun  suoh  dangerous  experiments,  to  satisfy  herself 
with  common  appearances,  and  to  light  up  her  apartments 
rather  with  myrtle,  thau  the  torch  of  truth. 

"  A.  modest  young  man  sends  his  service  to  the  author 
of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  willing  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid  of  being  discODraged  by  hav- 
ing his  first  essay  rejected,  a  disgrace  he  has  woefully  ex- 
perienced in  every  offer  he  bad  made  of  it  to  every  new 
writer  of  every  new  paper;  but  he  comforts  himself  by 
thinking,  without  vanity,  that  this  has  been  from  a  pecu- 
liar favour  of  the  mnses,  who  saved  his  performance  from 
being  buried  in  trash,  and  reserved  it  to  appear  with 
Instre  in  tbe  Rambler," 

I  am  equally  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enterprise ;  and, 
tberefiwe,  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  correspond  with  a 
young  man  who  possesses  both  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 
Yoath  is,  indeed,  the  time  in  which  these  qualities  ought 
chiefiy  to  be  found ;  modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience, 
and  entorprise  with  health  and  vigour,  and  an  extensive 
prospect  of  life.     One  of  my  predecessors  bas  justly  ob- 
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served,  that,  tfaongli  modesty  hn  an  amkble  and  winnioif 
appearanoe,  it  ou^ht  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  the  ao- 
tire  powers,  bnt  that  a  man  ahbnld  ihow  under  hia  blnshea 
a  latent  reaolution.  This  point  of  perfection,  nice  as  it  ia, 
my  cOTTeBpondeat  deems  to  have  attained.  That  he  is 
modest,  bis  own  declaration  may  evince ;  and,  I  think,  the 
latent  reaoluihn  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  by  an 
acute  observer.  I  will  advise  himi  nnce  he  so  well  de- 
serves my  preeepts,  not  to  be  discouraged,  though  the 
Rambler  should  prove  equally  envious;  or  tasteless,  with 
the  rest  of  this  fraternity.  If  his  ptqier  is  refused,  the 
presses  of  England  are  open,  let  him  try  the  jadgmedt  of 
the  pubtick.  If,  as  it  haa  sometimes  happened  in  general 
combinations  against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the  world 
to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  tiiem  to  his  friends;  aad 
if  his  friends  are  seized  with  Hm  epidemical  infatuation, 
and  cannot  find  hia  gienias,  or  will  not  cobfess  it,  let  him 
then  refer  his  cause  to  posterity,  and  reserre  his  labours 
for  a  wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  correspondents,  io 
the  usual  manner,  with  fair  words,  and  general  civility. 
Bnt  to  Flirtilla.  the  gay  Flirtilla,  what  shall  I  ^ly?  Un- 
able as  I  am  to  fiy,  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas, 
or  to  supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashieos  of 
Paris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet  not  willing  to 
incur  her  further  displeasure,  and  woald  save  myp^iera 
from  her  monkey  on  any'  reasonaUe  terms.  By  what 
propitiation,  therefore,  may  I  atone  for  my  former  gravity, 
and  open,  without  trembling,  the  futore  letters  of  this 
sprightly  persectitor  ?  To  write  in  defence  of  masquerades 
is  no  easy  task ;  yet  something  diflScult  and  daring  may  well 
be  required,  as  the  price  of  so  important  an  approbation. 
I,  therefore,  craisnited,  in  this  great  emei^Micy,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  io  gay  life,  who  having  added  to  Us  otlm 
accomplishments,  no  Mean  profioiency,  in  the  minote  phi- 
losophy, after  the  fifth  perusal  of  her  letter,  broke  oot  witb- 
raptare  into  these  words :  "  And  can  yon,  Mr.  Rambler, 
stand  out  against  thiS'  (Jmrmtng  creatott  ?  '  Let  her  know; 
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at  leaat,  that  from  this  momeut  NigrinitB  devotes  his  life 
and  his  labours  to  her  serrice.  Is  there  aay  stubborn  pre- 
judice of  educatioD,  that  stauds  between  thee  and  the 
most  amiable  of  mankind  ?  Behold,  Flirtilla.  at  thy  feet,  a 
man  grown  gray  in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which 
ri^t  and  wrong  may  be  confounded ;  by  which  reason 
may  be  blinded,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  escape  from  her 
inspection;  and  caprice  and  appetite  instated  in  imcon- 
troaled  command,  and  boundless  dominion !  Such  a  casuist 
may  sorely  engage,,  with  certainty  of  success,  in  vindica- 
tion of  an  entertaiomeDt,  which  in  an  instant  gives  confi- 
dence to  the  timorous,  and  kindles  ardour  in  the  cold ;  an 
entertainment  where  the  vigilance  of  jealousy  has  so  often 
beea  eluded,  and  the  virgin  is  set  free  from  the  necessity 
of  langaisbing  in  silence ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chas- 
tity are  at  once  demolished ;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open 
without  a  blush ;  where  bashfVilness  may  survive  virtue, 
and  no  wish  is  crushed  under  the  frown  of  modesty.  Far 
weaker  infltieoce  than  Flirtilla's  might  gain  over  an  advo- 
cate for  such  amusements.  It  was  declared  by  Pompey, 
that  if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of  the  ground ;  if  the 
rights  of  pleasure  are  again  invaded,  let  but  Flirtilla  crack 
her  fan,  neither  pens,  nor  swords,  shall  be  wanting  at  (he 
summons ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  out  at  her 
command,  and  neither  law  nor  reason  shall  stand  before 


*  Tbe  roar  biUeU  in  thU  ptper  ware  wriltcn  b;  Miw  MdIm,  ■ 
CbapoM,  who  lurriTed  tbii  wait  more  than  balf  ■  txnlnrj,  ud  died  Dea.  !)5, 
1801. 
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Mentun  laterdalitja  iiicola  Pythiut, 
Non  iiber  "jn;  nan  acuta 
Sie  gemiiuint  Corybantti  rra, 

Truia  M  ir«.  Horn.  lib.  i.  Od«  xii.  6. 

YetO!  nmember,  nuthegod  ofwioe, 

Nn  Pylhiin  niceboi  (ran  hii  imnoat  iliriBe, 

Nor  Disd;m(De,  net  her  prieiti  pownt. 

Can  with  their  aounding  cymbals  shake  the  breail, 

like  furioiu  anger.  Fbancii. 

Th  b  maxim  whieb  Periaoder  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  knowledge  and 
benevolence,  was  x^Xau  Kf^ro,  Be  matter  of  thy  anger.  He 
considered  anger  as  the  great  distorber  of  hnmaa  life,  the 
chief  enemy,  both  of  publick  happiness  and  privele  tran- 
quillity, and  thought  that  he  could  not  lay  on  posterity  a 
stronger  obligation  to  reverence  his  memory,  than  by 
leaving  them  a  salutary  caution  against  this  outrageous 
passion . 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the  word,  the 
brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  allow  us  to  conjecture. 
From  anger,  in  its  full  import,  protracted  into  malevolence, 
and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  operating 
upon  power  are  produced  the  subversion  of  cities,  the  de- 
solation of  countries,  the  massacre  of  nations,  and  all  those 
dreadful  and  astonishing  calamities  which  fill  the  histories 
of  the  world,  and  which  conld  not  be  read  at  any  distant 
point  of  time,  when  the  passions  stand  neutral,  and  every 
motive  and  principle  is  left  to  its  natural  force,  withoat 
some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  see  ttie 
same  causes  still  tending  to  the  same  effects,  and  only 
acting  with  less  vigour-  for  want  of  the  same  concurrent 
opportnoities. 

Bat  this  gigantick  and  eDormons  species  of  anger  falls 
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not  properly  under  the  aDimad version  of  a  writer,  whose 
chief  end  is  the  regulation  of  common  life,  aod  whose  pre- 
cepts are  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  general  use. 
Nor  is  thin  essay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal 
effects  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger  which  I  pro- 
pose now  for  my  sabject,  is  such  as  makes  those  who  in- 
dulge it  more  troublesome  than  formidable,  and  ranks  them 
rather  with  hornets  and  wasps,  than  witJi  basilisks  and 
lions.  I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  motto,  which  charac- 
terizes this  passion,  not  so  much  by  the  mischief  that  it 
canses,  as  by  the  noise  (hat  it  otters. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals,  known, 
and  contentedly  known,  by  the  appellation  otpoMsimuUe  aim, 
who  imagine  tfaemselTes  entitled  by  that  distinction  to  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  their  rage 
io  vehement  and  fierce  vociferationB,  in  furioos  menaces, 
and  licentious  reproaches.  Their  rage,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  fumes  away  in  outcries  of  injury,  and  protesta- 
tions of  vengeance,  and  seldom  proceeds  to  actual  vio- 
lence, unless  a  drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  way ;  bat 
they  interrupt  the  quiet  of  those  that  h^pen  to  be  withi|i 
the  reach  of  their  clarooun,  obstruct  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, and  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  society. 

Men  of  this  kind  are,  sometimes,  not  without  understand- 
ing or  virtue,  and  u-e,  therefore,  not  always  treated  with 
the  severity  which  their  neglect  of  the  ease  of  all  aboat 
tiiem  might-  justly  provoke ;  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
prescription  for  their  folly,  and  are  considered,  fay  their 
companions,  as  under  a  predominant  influence  that  leaves 
them  not  masters  of  their  conduct  or  language,  as  acting 
without  consciousness,  and  rushing  into  mischief  with  a 
mist  before  their  eyes ;  they  are,  therefore,  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  and  their  sallies  are  passed  over  as  the  in- 
voluntary blows  of  a  man  agitated  by  the  spasms  of  a 
convulsion. 

It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indignation,  that 
men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean  enough  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  treatment ;  wretches  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the 
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privilege  of  madmen,  and  can,  without  shame,  and  witbont 
regret,  consider  themselves  as  receiving  hourly  pardons 
from  their  companions,  and  giving  them  continual  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  patience,  and  boasting  their 
clemeooy. 

l*ride  is,  undoubtedly,  the  original  of  anger  ■  but  pride, 
like  every  other  passion,  if  it  once  breaks  loose  from  reason, 
counteracts  its  own  purposes.  A  passionate  man,  upon 
the  review  of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratificatians  to 
offer  to  his  pride,  when  he  has  considered  how  his  outrages 
were  caused,  why  they  were  bom,  and  in  what  they  are 
likely  to  end  at  last. 

Those  sudden  bursts  of  rage  generally  break  out  upon 
small  occasions ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it  is,  cannot  supply 
great  evils  as  frequently  as  the  man  of  fire  thinks  it  fit  to 
be  enraged ;  therefore  die  first  reflection  upon  his  violence 
must  show  him  that  he  is  mean  enough  to  he  driven  from 
his  post  by  every  petty  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere  slave 
of  casualty,  and  that  his  reason  and  virtue  are  in  the  power 
of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravagancies,  which 
a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others,  and  does  not 
always  discover  to  himself.  He  that  finds  his  knowledge 
narrow,  and  his  ailments  weak,  and,  by  consequence,  his 
safirage  not  mach  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing that  attention  by  hu  clamours  which  he  cannot  other- 
wise obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  remembering  that,  at  least, 
he  made  himself  heard,  that  he  had  the  power  to  interrupt 
those  whom  he  could  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  decision 
which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  g^ve  way 
among  their  servants  and  domesticks  ;  they  feel  their  own 
ignorance,  they  see  their  own  insignificance ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  endeavour,  by  their  fury,  to  fright  away  con- 
tempt from  before  them,  when  they  know  it  must  follow 
them  behind ;  and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with,  only  lest 
refusal  or  deUy  should  provoke  them  to  a  greater. 
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Tboae  temptations  oaiiDOt  bnt  be  owned  to  b&ve  some- 
foree.  It  is  go  little  pleasing  to  any  man  to  see  himself 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  mass  of  things,  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  try  a  few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind 
of  supplemental  dignity,  and  use  some  eadeavonr  to  add 
weight,  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the  lightness  of 
his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now  been  long  practised, 
and  found,  upon  the  most  exact  estimate,  not  to  produce 
advantages  equal  to  its  inconvenieocieB ;  for  it  appears  not 
.  that  a  man  gan  by  aproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter  any 
one's  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain  inflaence,  ex- 
cept over  those  whom  fortune  or  nature  has  made  his  de- 
pendants. He  may,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  his  fero- 
city, fright  his  chtldreu,  and  harass  his  servants,  but  tfaa 
rest  of  the  world  will  look  on  and  laugh ;  and  he  will  have 
the  oomfort  at  last  of  thinking,  that  he  lives  only  to  raise 
contempt  and  hatred,  emotions  to  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
would  be  always  anwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  con- 
trived only  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  reason- 
able being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kindness ;  and 
must  content  himself  with  the  pleasure  of  a  triumph,  ol^- 
tained  by  tnunpling  on  those  who  could  not  resist.  He 
must  perceive,  that  the  apprehension  which  his  presence 
causes  is  not  the  awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his 
brutality ;  and  that  he  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being 
loved,  without  gaining  the  honour  of  being  reverenced. 

Bnt  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the  frequent 
indulgence  of  this  blustering  pasuon,  which  a  man,  by 
often  calling  to  his  assistance  will  teach,  in  a  short  time, 
to  intrude  before  the  summons,  to  rush  upon  him  with 
resistless  violence,  and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its 
^proach.  He  will  find  himself  liable  to  be  inflamed  at  the 
first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable  to  retain  his  resent- 
ment till  he  has  a  full  conviction  of  the  offence,  to  propor- 
tion his  anger  to  the  cause,  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence 
or  by  duty.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  his  mind  to 
be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  hateful  and 
unhappy  beings.     He  can  give  no  security  to  himself  that 
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be  shall  not,  at  the  next  interview,  alienate,  b;  some  snd- 
dea  transport,  his  dearest  friend ;  or  break  out  upon  some 
slight  contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudeness  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  foi^tten.  Whoever  converses  with 
him,  lives  with  the  suspicion  and  solicitude  of  a  man  that 
plays  with  a  tame  tiger,  always  under  a  necessity  of  watch- 
ing the  moment  in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growl. 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyrick  on  the  earl  of  Dor- 
set, that  bis  servants  used  to  pat  themselves  in  his  way 
when  he  was  angry,  because  he  was  sure  to  recompense 
them  for  any  indignities  which  be  made  them  suffer.  This 
is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life ;  he  contracts  debts 
/  when  he  is  furions,  which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue, 
'-  obliges  him  to  discharge  at  the  return  of  reason.  He 
spends  his  time  in  outrage  and  acknowledgment,  injury 
and  reparation.  Or,  if  there  be  any  who  hardens  himself 
in  oppression,  and  justifies  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done 
it,  his  insenubility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise,  or  his 
happiness ;  he  ouly  adds  deliberate  to  basty  foUy,  aggra- 
vates petulance  by  contumacy,  and  destroys  the  only  plea 
that  lie  can  offer  for  the  tenderness  and  patience  of  man- 
kind. 

Yet,  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be  content 
to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  punishment  equal  to  its 
'  guilt.  Nothing  is  more  despicable,  or  more  miserable, 
than  the  old  age  of  a  passionate  man.  When  the  vigour 
of  youth  fails  him,  and  hb  amusements  pall  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of  strength 
into  peevishness ;  that  peevishness,  for  want  of  novelty  and 
variety,  becomes  habitual ;  the  world  falls  off  from  around 
him,  and  he  is  left,  as  Homer  expresses  it,  fOivMuv  ^iKm  rUp, 
to  devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  coDtempt. 
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HurmiH  poTBfl  Ulpe/oalal,  lU  pHdibanJoi 

Eitretrt  lala  intir  iMiitiina  padt. 

Atpthtalt  eartntt  ptaitoque  per  omnia  fatlUt 

Inttr  ul  xquata  UTiuf  ntcfrurdrif  amicoi, 

Wittipxiiavpu  doat,  tl  amoren  t/uiria  smaiufu.  Luctuius  ad  PisoDcm. 

Unlike  tbe  ribald,  wboee  licentious  jest 

PoUutei  hia  buM|uet,  and  insults  his  gu«3t ; 

FnHD  wealth  iDcl  grandear  euj  to  desrend, 

Tbou  joji'il  to  lose  the  muter  io  the  tne-ai  ■■ 

We  round  thy  board  the  cheerful  menials  lee, 

Gay  with  the  smile  o(  bland  equality ; 

No  social  caie  the  graciaus  lord  disdaiiu  ; 

Love  prompts  to  love,  and  rev'reace  re/rtuce  gains. 


TO  THE  RAMBLKR. 


SIB, 


Ab  yon  seera  to  have  devoted  yoar  labours 
to  virtne,  1  canoot  forbear  to  inform  yon  of  one  species  of 
ornelty  with  which  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  perhaps, 
does  not  often  make  him  acquainted;  and  which,  as  it 
seems  to  produce  no  other  ^vantage  to  those  that  prac- 
tise it  than  a  short  gratification  of  thoughtless  vanity,  may 
become  less  common  when  it  has  been  once  exposed  in 
its  varioas  forms,  and  its  full  magnitade. 

I  nm  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  family 
is  nameroas,  and  whose  estate,  not  at  first  sufficient  to 
supply  OS  with  affluence,  has  been  lately  so  much  impaired 
by  an  nnsnccessful  lawsuit,  that  all  the  younger  children 
are  obliged  to  try  such  means  as  their  edneation  affords 
them,  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Distress  and 
anriosity  ooneurred  to  bring  me  to  London,  where  I  was 
received  by  a  relation  with  the  coldness  which  misfortune 
geoemlly  finds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  lived  with  my 
eonsin,  before  the  most  vigilant  inquiry  could  procure  us 
the  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which  time  I  was  much 
better  qualified  to  b«ar  all  the  vexadous  of  servitude.  The 
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first  two  da^s  she  was  content  to  pity  me,  and  only  vished 
I  had  not  beea  qaite  so  well  bred ;  but  people  mnst  com- 
ply with  their  circamstancefl.  This  lenity,  however,  waa 
soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  week, 
I  heard  every  hour  of  the  pride  of  my  family,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  my  father,  and  of  people  better  bora  than  myself 
that  were  common  servantB. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with  very  visible 
satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasin,  the  great  silkmercer'a 
lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and  a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for 
there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's 
room,  get  up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  moraiog,  take  care  of  a  little  miss  just  come  from 
nnrse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  needle.  But  madam  was 
a  woman  of  great  spirit,  and  would  not  be  contradicted, 
and,  therefore,  I  should  take  care,  for  good  places  were 
not  eauly  to  be  got. 

With  these  cautions  I  waited  on  madam  Bombasin,  of 
whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ravishing  ideas.  She  was 
two  yards  round  the  waist,  her  Toice  was  at  once  loud  and 
squeaking,  and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of 
the  full  moon.  Are  yoa  the  yonng  women,  says  she,  that 
are  come  to  offer  yoarself  ?  It  is  strange  when  people  of 
substance  want  a  servant,  bow  soon  it  is  the  town-talk. 
But  they  know  they  shall  have  a  bellyful  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  we 
dine  at  one  o'olock.  But  I  never  take  any  body  without 
a  character;  what  friends  do  you  come  of?  I  then  told  her 
that  my  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  un- 
fortnnate_A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to  me, 
and  have  three  meals  a  day ! — So  your  father  was  a  geo- 
tleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  I  suppose — such  gen- 
tlewomen ! — Madam,  I  did  not  mean  to  clum  any  exemp- 
tions,  I  only  answered  yonr  inquiry. — Such  gendewomen ! 
people  should  set  their  children  to  good  trades,  and  keep 
them  off  the  parish.  Pray  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  there  are  gentlewomen,  if  they  wonld  pay  their 
debts :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost  enough  by  gentlewomeo. 
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Upoo  this,  her  broad  face  grew  bronder  with  triumph,  and 
I  TSB  ainid  she  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of 
contiuniiig  her  insnlt;  but  happily  the  next  word  was, 
Pray,  Mrs.  gentlewoman,  troop  down  staira. — You  may 
believe  I  obeyed  her. 

1  retomed  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from  my 
cousin  than  I  expected;  for  while  I  was  out,  she  had 
heard  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  hnsband  had  lately  been 
raised  from  a  clerk  in  an  office,  to  be  commissioner  of  the 
excise,  had  taken  a  fine  honse,  and  wanted  d  maid. 

To  Mrs.  SUmdiah  I  went,  and,  after  having  waited  six 
honis,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when 
she  came  ont  of  her  room,  with  two  of  her  company. 
There  was  a  smell  of  punch.  So,  yooog  woman,  you  waoi 
r' place;  wLeoce  do  you  come? — From  the  country, 
madam. — ^Yes,  they  all  come  ont  of  the  country.  And 
▼bat  brought  you  to  town,  a  bastard?  Where  do  you 
lodge?  At  the  Seven  Dials?  What,  yon  oerer  heard  of 
the  Fonndling-honse !  Upon  this,  they  »\l  laughed  so  ob- 
streperously, that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  off  in 
the  tamult, 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's:  She  was 
at  cards ;  but  in  two  hoars,  I  was  told,  she  would  speak 
to  me.  She  asked  me  if  I  conld  keep  an  account,  and  or- 
dered me  to  write.  I  wrote  two  lines  out  of  some  book 
that  lay  by  her.  She  wondered  what  people  meant,  to 
breed  np  poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine  stuff! — 
You  may  walk.  I  will  not  have  love-letters  written  from 
my  honse  to  every  young  fellow  in  the  street. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to  lady 
Lofty,  dressed  as  I  was  directed,  iu  what  little  ornaments 
I  had,  because  she  had  lately  got  a  place  at  court.  Upon 
the  first  sight  of  me,  she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed 
me  in.  Is  this  the  lady  that  wants  a  place?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have,  miss  ?  a  maid  of  hononr's  place  ? 
Servants   now-a-days  I — Madam,  I   heard  you  wanted — 
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Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer  than  myself!  A  pretty 
servant,  indeed — I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  to  her — I 
suppose,  Mrs.  Minx,  these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetliag 
— A  servant,  indeed !  Pray  move  off — I  am  resolved  to  be 
the  head  person  in  this  hoase — You  are  ready  dressed,  the 
taverns  will  be  open. 

1  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  dean  linen 
^wn,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  lady,  there  was  a 
young  woman,  but  be  sav  she  would  not  do.  I  was 
bronght  up,  however.  Are  yon  the  trollop  that  has  the 
impudence  to  come  for  my  place?  What,  you  have  hired 
that  nasty  gown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better! — Madaa, 
I  have  another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk — ^Then  these 
are  your  manners,  with  your  blushes,  and  your  courtesies, 
to  come  to  me  in  your  worst  gown.  Madam,  give  me 
leave  to  wait  upon  you  in  my  other.  Wait  on  me,  you 
saucy  slut!  Then  you  are  sure  of  coming — I  could  not 
let  such  a  drab  come  near  me — Here,  you  girl,  that  came 
np  with  her,  have  yon  touched  her  ?  If  you  have,  wash 
your  bands  before  you  dress  me— Such  trollops !  Get  you 
down.     What,  whimpering?    Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  my  cousin  bad  lost  all  pa- 
tience. However,  she  told  me,  that  having  a  respect  for 
my  relations,  she  was  willing  to  keep  me  out  of  the  street, 
sod  would  let  me  have  another  week. 
.  The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places.  At  one  I 
was  asked  where  I  had  lived?  And  upon  my  answer, 
was  told  by  the  lady,  that  people  should  qualify  themselves 
in  ordinary  places,  for  she  should  never  have  done  if  she 
was  to  follow  girls  about.  At  the  other  house  I  was  a 
smirking  hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make  money 
of — For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  take  any 
creature  that  thought  herself  handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Udy  Bluff's  entry, 
where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  servants  peep  at  me,  and  go  away  laughing. — 
Hadam  will  stretch  her  small  shanks  in  the  entry;  she 
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will  know  the  house  again. — At  sunset  the  two  first  days 
I  was  told,  that  m;  lady  would  see  me  to-morrow,  and  on 
tiie  third,  that  her  woman  staid. 

Hy  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no  hopes  of 
a  place.  Hy  relation,  who  always  laid  npon  me  the  blame 
of  every  miscarriage,  told  me  that  I  must  learn  to  humble 
myself,  and  that  all  great  ladies  bad  particular  ways ;  that 
i£  I  went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who  would 
keep  me ;  she  had  known  many  that  had  refused  places, 
sell  tb«r  clothes,  and  beg  in  the  streets. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  declared  by 
me  to  be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  reasoning  against  in- 
terest, and  against  stupidity ;  and  therefore  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  at- 
tempt, and  went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  . 
had  rents  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company  in 
town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called  up,  and 
found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  piquet,  in  the  height  of 
good  humour.  This  I  looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the 
common  questions.  At  last  Mr.  Courtly  called  ont,  after 
a  whisper.  Stand  facing  the  li^t,  that  one  may  see  yon. 
I  changed  my  place,  and  blushed.  They  frequently  turned 
their  eyes  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  discover  many  subjects 
of  merriment;  for  at  every  look  they  whispered,  and 
laughed  with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight.  At 
last,  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out.  Is  that  colour  yonr  own,  child  ? 
Tes,  says  the  lady,  if  she  has  not  robbed  the  kitchen 
hearUi.  This  was  so  hapjiy  a  conceit,  that  it  renewed  the 
storm  of  laughter,  and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in 
hopes  of  better  sport.  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her, 
and  began  with  an  affected  gravity  to  inquire  what  I  could 
do?  But  first  turn  about,  and  let  us  see  your  fine  shape : 
Well,  what  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Hum  ?  You  would  find 
your  tongue,  I  suppose,  in  the  kitchen.  No,  no,  says  Mr. 
Coortly,  the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  a  brisk 
young  fellow  with  fine  tags  on   his  shoulder Come, 
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child,  liold  up  yonr  head;  what?  you  have  stole  nothio^. 

Not  yet,  says  the  lady,  but  she  hopes  to  steal  your 

heart  quickly. — Here  was  a  laugh  of  happiness  and  triampb, 
'  prolonged  by  the  coofasioo  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press. At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself;  Stole  1  no — 
but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her:  for  that  downcast 
eye — Why  cannot  yon  look  people  in  the  face  ?  Steal  I 
says  her  husband,  she  would  steal  nothing  but,  peiht^s,  a 
few  ribands  before  they  were  left  off  by  her  lady.  Sir, 
answered  I,  why  should  you,  by  supposiog  me  a  thief,  in- 
sult one  from  whom  you  Imve  received  no  injury?  In- 
salt!  says  the  lady;  are  yon  come  here  to  be  a  servant, 
yon  saucy  baggage,  and  talk  of  insulting?  What  will  this 
world  come  to,  if  a  gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  servant ! 
Well,  such  servants !  pray  be  gone,  and  see  when  you  will 
have  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted  again.  Servants  in- 
sulted ! — a  fine  time. — Insalted !  Get  down  stairs,  yon 
slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult  you. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  coming,  and  my 
kind  cousin  talked  of  sending  me  down  in  the  wagon  to 
preserve  me  from  bad  courses.  But  in  the  morning  she 
came  and  told  me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me; 
Euphemia  wanted  a  maid,  and,  perhaps,  I  might  do  for  her ; 
for,  like  me,  she  must  fell  her  crest,  being  forced  to  lay 
down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  of  half  her  fortune  by  bad 
securities;  and  with  her  way  of  giving  her  money  to  every 
body  that  pretended  to  want  it,  she  could  have  little  be- 
forehand ;  therefore  I  might  serve  her ;  for,  with  all  her 
fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 

I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a  young  gen- 
tiewomao,  who  told  me  she  had  herself  been  hired  that 
morning,  but  that  she  was  ordered  to  bring  any  that  of- 
fered op  stairs.  I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  Euphe- 
mia, who,  when  I  came  in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told 
me,  that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  cariosity, 
but  lest  my  disappointment  might  be  made  still  more 
grating  by  incivility;  that  she  was  in  pain  to  deny  any 
thing,  much  more  what  was  no  favour;  that  she  saw  no- 
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thin^  is  my  appeaisDce  which  did  not  make  her  wish  for 
my  company ;  but  that  another,  whose  claims  might,  per- 
haps, be  equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  being 
so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missiug  it,  brought  teara  into 
my  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hindered  me  from  returning  my  ac- 
knowledgments.  She  rose  up  confused,  and  sappoaing, 
by  my  concern,  that  I  was  distressed,  placed  me  hy  her, 
and  made  me  tell  her  my  story :  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  put  two  gaineas  in  my  hand,  ordering  me  to 
lodge  near  her,  and  make  nse  of  her  table  till  she  could 
provide  for  me.  I  am  now  under  her  protection,  and 
know  not  how  to  abow  my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving 
this  account  to  the  Rambler. 

ZosiHA. 


N".  13.    TUESDAY.  MAY  I.  1760- 


,  et  vina  tortvi  tt  in.  Hoa.  lib.  i.  Ep.  xviii.  38. 

And  let  not  wine  or  uiger  wreit 
Tb'  intniHail  secret  from  jour  breast.  Fbancis. 

It  is  related  by  Qnintus  Curtius,  that  the  Persians  always 
conceived  an  invincible  contempt  of  a  man  who  had  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  secrecy ;  for  they  thought,  that,  however 
he  might  be  deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  -to  actual 
excellence,  the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his  power, 
and  though  he,  perhaps,  coold  not  speak  well  if  he  was  to 
try,  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not  to  apeak. 

In  formiug  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  secrecy,  they 
seem  to  have  considered  it  as  opposed,  not  to  treachery, 
but  loquacity,  and  to  have  conceived  the  roan  whom  they 
thus  censured,  not  frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or 
brihed  by  promises  to  betray,  but  incited  hy  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  talking,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling,  to 
lay  open  hia  heart  without  reflection,  and  to  let  whatever 
be  knew  slip  from  him,  only  for  want  of  power  to  retain 
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it.  Whether,  b;  their  settled  and  avowed  sconi  of 
thooghtlesB  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to  diffuse  to 
any  ^reat  extent  the  virtue  of  tacitaroity,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being  able  to  discover, 
there  being  very  few  memoirs  remaioiag  of  the  court  of 
Persepolis,  nor  any  distinct  accounts  handed  down  to  us 
of  their  office-clerks,  their  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  their 
attorneys,  their  chambermaids,  or  their  footmen. 

In  these  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animosity  against  a 
prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears  wholly  to  have  lost  its 
effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind,  for  secrets  are  so  set 
dom  kept,  that  it  may  with  some  reason  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  ancients  were  not  mistaken  in  their  first  postulate, 
whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so  generally  bestowed, 
and  whether  a  secret  has  not  some  subtle  volatility,  by 
which  it  escapes  imperceptibly  at  the  smallest  vent;  or 
some  power  of  fermentatJou,  by  which  it  expands  itself  so 
as  to  burst  the  heart  that  will  not  give  it  way. 

Those  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of  man, 
very  often  find  the  most  specious  and  pleasing  theory  taH' 
ing  under  the  weight  of  contrary  experience ;  and  instead 
of  gratifying  their  vanity  by  inferring  effects  from  causes, 
they  are  always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
effects.  That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  speculatist  can 
demonstrate  in  his  retreat,  and,  therefore,  thinks  himself 
justified  in  placing  confidence;  the  man  of  the  world 
knows,  that,  whether  difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and, 
therefore,  finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  after  the 
reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant dHties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret 
is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  disclose  it ;  for, 
however  absurd  it  may  be  thought  to  boast  an  honour  by 
an  act  which  shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit, 
yet  most  men  seeni  rather  inclined  to  confess  the  want  of 
virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more  willingly  show  their 
influence,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  probity,  than 
ghde  through  life  with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private 
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soiMcioagneBs  of  fidelity ;  which,  while  it  is  preserved, 
mast  be  without  praiw,  except  from  the  ain^e  person  who 
tries  and  koows  it. 

There  are  man;  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by  which  a 
nan  exempts  himself  from  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science, and  gratifies  his  pride,  without  sntfering  himself 
to  believe  that  he  impairs  bis  virtue.  He  telb  the  pri< 
rate  affiiirs  of  bis  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  lirom 
whom  he  woald  not  conceal  his  own;  be  tells  them  to 
those,  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray  the  trust,  or  with 
a  denuDciation  of  a  certun  forfeiture  of  his  friendsh^i,  if 
he  discovers  that  they  beeome  publiok. 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  told  in  the  first  ardour  of 
kindness,  or  of  lore,  for  the  sake  of  proving,  by  so  im- 
portant a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or  tenderness ;  but  with  this 
motive,  tbongh  it  be  strong  in  itself,  vanity  concurs,  since 
every  man  deures  to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  OT  with  whom  be  converses ;  with  whom  be  passes 
his  bona  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consideration, 
there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully  to  be  made  between 
onr  own  and  thoee  of  another ;  those  of  which  we  are 
folly  masters,  as  they  affect  only  our  own  interest,  and 
those  which  are  reposited  with  as  in  trust,  aad  involve  tlie 
happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have  no  right  to 
expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally 
folly,  but  that  fc^y  b  withoat  guilt ;  to  communicate  those 
with  whieb  we  are  intrusted  is  always  treachery,  and  trea- 
chery, for  die  post  part,  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastick  and  irra- 
tional aealots  for  friendship,  who  have  maintained,  and, 
perhaps,  believed,  that  one  friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is 
in  possession  of  another;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  boundless 
confidence.  Accordinglyalatefemaleministerof state*  has 

*  SamiiDuldiMiofMftrlliorougb. 
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been  shameless  enough  to  inform  the  world,  that  she  used, 
when  she  wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning,  who  has  deter- 
mined, that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  friend  is  no  breach  of 
fidelity,  because  the  nnmber  of  persons  trusted  is  not  maU 
tiplied,  a  man  and  his  friend  being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon  any  human 
understanding,  or  that  an  author  could  have  advanced  a 
position  so  remote  from  truth  and  reason,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  declaimer,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  could 
stretch  his  imagination,  and  with  what  strength  he  could 
press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have  been  credible; 
had  not  this  lady  kindly  shown  us  how  far  weakness  may 
be  deluded,  or  indolence  amused.  But  since  it  appears, 
that  even  this  sophistry  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
strong  desire,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  the  understanding 
of  another,  to  mislead  honest  intentions,  and  an  undei' 
standing  not  contemptible',  it  may  not  be  snperSuons  to 
remark,  that  those  things  which  are  common  among  friends 
are  only  such  as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
alienate  or  destroy  without  injniy  to  any  other  person. 
Without  this  limitation,  coufidence  must  run  on  without 
end,  the  second  person  may  tell  the  secret  to  the  third, 
.  upon  the  same  principle  as  he  received  it  from  the  first, 
and  a  third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last  it 
is  told,  in  the  round  of  friendship,  to  them  from  whom  it 
was  the  first  intention  to  conceal  it. 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faithfulness  of 
Titias  is  nothing  more  than  an  opiuion  which  himself  cannot 
know  to  be  true,  and  which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his 
secret  to  Caius,  may  know  to  be  false ;  uid  therefore  the 
trust  is  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what  has  been 
told  tum,  to  one  from  whom  the  person  originally  con- 
cerned would  have  withheld  it :  and  whatever  may  be  the 
event,  Caius  has  hazarded  the  happiness  of  his  friend, 
without  necessity  and  without  permission,  and  has  put  that 
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trust  in  the  band  of  fortune,  which  was  given  only  to 
virtae. 

AJI  the  ar^ments  upon  which  a  man,  who  is  telling  (he 
private  affairs  of  another,  may  ground  his  confidence  of  se- 
curity, he  must  upon  reflection  know  to  be  uncertain,  be- 
cause he  finds  them  without  effect  upon  himself.  When 
he  is  imagining  that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  regard 
to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty,  he  ought  to  re- 
flect, that  he  is  himself  at  that  instant  acting  iu  oppositioQ 
to  all  these  reasons,  ftnd  reyealing  vhat  interest,  reputa- 
tion, and  duty,  direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should  con- 
sider the  man  incapable  of  trust,  who  believed  himself 
at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the  first  whom  he 
should  conclude  deserving  of  his  confidence ;  therefore 
Cuius,  in  admitting  Titins  to  the  affairs  imparted  only  to 
himself,  must  kuow  that  he  violates  his  faith,  since  he 
sets  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that 
faith  was  given.  For  promises  of  friendship  are,  like 
all  others,  useless  and  vain,  unless  they  are  made  in 
some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  acknowledged  by  both 
parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  questions  may  be  started 
relating  to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  the  afimrs  are  of 
pnblick  concern ;  where  subsequent  reasons  may  arise  to 
alter  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  trust ;  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  secret  was  told  may  change  the  de- 
gree of  obligation,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
man  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  always  equally  con- 
strain him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not  too  intricate,  are  of 
too  extensive  consideration  for  my  present  purpose,  nor 
are  tbey  such  as  generally  occur  in  common  life ;  and 
though  casuistical  knowledge  be  useful  in  proper  hands, 
yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed,  since 
most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awaken  their  own 
consciences  i  and  the  threads  of  reasoning,  on  which  truth 
i*  suspended,  are  frequently  drawn  to  such  subtilty,  that 
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common  eje§  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
cannot  feel  them. 

The  whole  doctrine,  as  veil  as  practice,  of  secrecy,  is  bo 
perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next  to  him  who  is  com- 
pelled to  trust,  I  think  him  unhappy  who  is  diosen  to  be 
trusted ;  for  he  is  often  involved  in  scruples,  ivithont  the 
liber^  of  calling  in  the  help  of  any  other  nnderstan^Bg; 
he  is  freqaently  drawn  into  ^ilt,  under  the  appearance  of 
friendship  and  honesty ;  and  sometimes  subjected  to  snapi- 
ciou  by  the  treachery  of  others,  who  are  eogag^ed  Mrithont 
bis  knowledge  io  the  same  schemes ;  for  be  that  has  one 
confidant  has  generally  more;  and  when  he  is  at  last  be- 
trayed, is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the  crime. 

The  mles,  therefore,  that  I  shall  propose  conceming  se- 
crecy, and  from  which  I  think  it  hot  safe  to  deviate,  with- 
out  long  and  exact  deliberation,  are — Never  to  solicit  the 
knowledge  of  a  secret.  Not  willingly,  nor  wkhout  many 
Itnritations,  to  accept  such  confidence  when  it  is  ofiered. 
When  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consider  the  tnut  as 
of  a  very  high  nature,  ibiportent  ta  society,  and  satiredaa 
tratb;  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  violated  for  any  incidental 
:e,  or  slight  appearance  of  contrary  fitness. 


N".  14.    SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1760. 


Sie  jnpar  Mi. Hon.  lib.  i.  8M.  iii.  IS. 

Sure  neh  a  vwioui  cKttnre  neV  wu  koowB.  riiAiKH. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly  produces,  or 
infirmity  sutfers,  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been 
observed  a  manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between  the 
life  (rf*  an  author  and  his  writings ;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter 
to  a  learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited,  with 
great  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the  oonseuMisness 
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«f  b&ag  found  equal  b>  Itis  ovo  character,  and  harinff  pre- 
served, in  a  private  and  lamiliar  interview,  that  repatation 
wbiob  hit  works  iiad  procured  him. 

Those  wbotn  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the  evidence 
of  geniai,  have  tempted  to  a  neater  knotrledge  of  the 
writer  in  whose  perianoaaoes  they  may  be  foood,  hav« 
indeed  bad  irequent  reason  to  repent  their  cnnooity;  the 
bubble  that'  sfudtled  before  them  has  become  cemmtm 
water  at  the  tooch ;  the  phantom  of  perfeotion  has  Tanisbed 
when  th^  wished  to  press  it  to  ^their. bosom.  They  have 
lost  the  pleasare  of  imaging  how  far  bnmaoi^  may  be 
exidted,  and,  perhaps,  fait  tfaeouelvei  less  inclined  to  toU 
op  the  steeps  trf  virtae,  wbea  they  observe  those  who  seem 
best  airie  to  pomt  ihe  way,  loitering  below,  as  either  afraid 
of  the  labour,  or  doubtfnl  of  the  reward. 

It  has  been  long  the  custom  of  the  orieotai  moBarefaB  ,to 
hide  tbemsalvee  in  gardens  and  palaces,  to  avoid  the  con- 
venation  of  mankind,  and  to  be  known  to  their  .solriecti 
only  t^  their  ediots.  The  same  pobcy  is  no  less  neoesaary 
to  him  thai  writes,  than  to  him  that  governs;  for  mea 
would  not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught,  than  cam- 
nundad,  by  oae>  known  to  hatve  the  same  follies^^kl  weak- 
nesses with  ibemsetves;  A  aodden  iDtrndarinfo  the  oloaet 
of  an  anthor  would,  perhaps,  feel  equal  indignalioo  with  the 
officer,  who  ha.viag  long  solicited  admissioii  iolo  the  pre- 
sence of  Sardanapaliis,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon  lawSj 
inqairng  into  grievasiees,  or  modelling  armies,  bat  em- 
ployed iu  femdaiae  amnsements,  and  directing  the  ladies 
in  their,  wori. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  eoncetve,  however,  tbat  for  masy 
reasons  a.  nun  .writes  much  better  thaahelires.  Fw,  with- 
oat  ratefing  into  refined  speculations,  It.mwr  be  sbown 
mnch  sBBet  to  design  than  to  perform,  A  man  proposes 
his  schemes  of  bfe;  is  a  siate  of^stiactioii  and  diseiigage- 
laaat,  exempt  &om  the  emticemeats  of  hope,  the  Soliciti^as 
flfaffictwa,  the  importanties  of  ^>patite,  or  the  depressions 
of  fear,  and  is  in  the  same  state  with  him  that  teaohea 
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npoD  land  the  art  of  navi^tioD,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difler- 
ence  between  pore  science,  which  has  to  do  only  with 
ideas,  and  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  use  of  lifei  in 
which  they  are  constrained  to  submit  to  the  imperfection 
of  matter  and  the  influence  of  accidents.  ThuSj  in  moral 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  impedimenta 
obstruct  our  practice,  which  very  easily  give  way  to  theory. 
The  speculatist  is  only  in  danger  of  erroneous  reasoning ; 
but  the  man  involved  in  life,  has  his  own  passions,  and 
tiiose  of  others,  to  encooDter,  and  is  embarrassed  with 
a  thousand  inconveniencies,  which  confound  him'  with 
variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perplex  or  obstruct  his  way. 
He  is  forced  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  obliged  to 
choose  before  he  can  examine :  he  is  surprised  by  sudden 
alterations  of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  superiiciBl  appearances ;  he  is  led  by  others, 
either  because  he  is  indolent,  or  because  he  is  timorous; 
he  is  sometimes  afraid  to  know  what  is  right,  and  some- 
times finds  friends  or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most  fail,  amidst 
tumult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in  the  observance  of  those 
precepts,  which  they  lay  down  in  solitude,  safety,  and 
tranquillity,  with  a  mind  unbiassed,  and  with  liberty  unob- 
structed. It  b  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see 
more  than  we  can  attain ;  the  exaetest  vigilance  and  can* 
tion  can  never  maintain  a  lingle  day  of  unmingled  inno- 
cence, much  less  can  the  utmost  efforts  of  incorporated 
mind  reach  the  summit  of  speculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  fw  the  idea  of  perfection  to 
he  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  object  to  which  our 
endeavours  are  to  be  directed  ;  and  he  that  is  most  defi- 
cient in  the  duties  of  life,  maices  some  atonement  for  his 
faalts,  if  he  warns  others  against  his  own  failings,  and 
hinders,  by  the  salubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  contagion 
of  bis  example. 
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Nothing;  is  more  onjust,  however  oommon,  than  to 
charge  with  faypocris;  him  that  expreues  zeal  for  those 
virtues  which  he  ne^ects  to  practise;  since  he  may  be 
sincerely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his 
passions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  victory;  as  a 
man  may  be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage  or  a 
journey,  without  having  coorage  or  industry  to  undertake 
it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to  others,  those  attempts 
which  he  neglects  himself. 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind  have 
in  hm^lening  themselves  against  every  motive  to  amend- 
ment, has  disposed  them  to  give  to  these  contradictions, 
when  they  can  be  produced  against  the  cause  of  virtue, 
that  weight  which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other 
case.  They  see  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest, 
without  supposing,  that  they  do  not  know  it ;  those  who 
give  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of  passion,  and  forsake 
the  most  important  pnrsuita  for  petty  pleaaares,  are  not 
supposed  to  have  changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve 
their  own  conduct.  In  moral  or  religions  questions  alone, 
they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actioDS,  and  charge 
every  man  with  endeavoaring  to  impose  upon  the  world, 
whofle  writings  are  not  confirmed  by  his  life.  They  never 
consider  that  themselves  neglect  or  practise  something 
every  day  inconsistently  with  their  own  setded  judgment, 
nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  for  virtue 
can  littie  increase,  or  lessen,  the  obligations  of  their  dic- 
tates; argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument, 
and  is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  con- 
vinces him  by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasonable,  is 
^ways  likely  to  have  some  prevalence,  it  is  the  daty  of 
every  man  to  take  care  lest  be  should  hinder  the  efficacy 
of  his  own  instructions.  .  When  he  desires  to  gain  the  be- 
lief of  others,  be  sfaould  show  that  he  believes  himself;  and 
when  he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings,  he 
should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility :  thus  much, 
at  least,  may  be  required  of  him,  that  he  shall  not  act 
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worse  Aan  others,  beomse  be  writes  better ;  nor  ima^ne 
that,  by  the  merit  of  his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence 
beyond  mortah  of  the  lower  clalaes,  and  be  excused  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  nei^lect  of  Tirtoe. 

Bacon,  in  his  Hi^ory  of  the  Winds,  after  having  offered 
aonethinj^  to  the  imaginalion  as  desirable,  often  proposes 
lower  advantages  in  its  place  to  the  reastn)  as  attainable. 
The  same  method  may  be  sometimes  pursued  in  moral 
endeavours,  which  this  philosopher  has  observed  in  natural 
tnqniriea ;  having  first  set  positive  and  absolnte  excellence 
before  ns,  we  may  be  pardoned  thongb  we  sink  down  to 
humbler  virtue,  trying,  however,  to  keep  our  point  always 
in  view,  and  struggling  not  to  lose  grouad,  though  we 
cannot  gain  it. 

It  ia  recited  of  sir  Matthew  Hi^,  that  he  for  a  long^ 
time  concealed  the  consecration  of  hhuaelf  to  the  stricter 
dntiea  of  religion,  lest  by  some  flagitious  and  sbunefn) 
action,  he  should  bring  piety  into  disgrace.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxims  by  his  domestick 
ebaracter,  to  conceal  his  name,  that  be  may  not  injure 
them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curiosity  to 
gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  successful  writers,  is 
not  BO  miicb  prompted  by  an  opinion  of  their  power  to 
improve  as  to  delight,  and  who  expect  ftom  them  not 
ar^ments  against  vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or 
justice ;  but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  at 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distinctions,  justness  of  senti- 
ment, and  elegance  of  diction. 

This  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  probable;  and 
yet  such  is  die.  fate  of  nil  human  hopes,  that  it  Js  very 
I  often  frustrated,  and  those  who  raise  admiration  by  ^eir 
I  backs,  disgust  by  their  company.  A.  ttian  of  letters,  for 
tJw  most  part,  spends  in  the  privacies  of  stndy  that  season 
of  life  in  which  the  banners  are  to  be  softened  into  ease, 
and  policed  into  elegance;  and,  when  be  has  gained 
knowledge  enough  to  be   respected,  has  neglected  the 
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minuter  acts  by  which  he  might  have  pleased.  When  be 
enters  life,  if  lus  temper  be  soft  and  timoroufi,  he  is  diffi- 
dent and  bashful,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects ;  or,  if 
he  was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution,  be  is  ferocious  and 
airogantt  from  the  consciousness  of  his  merit ;  he  is  either 
dissipated  by  the  awe  of  company,  and  unable  to  recollect 
his  reading,  and  arrange  bis  arguments ;  or  he  is  hot  and 
dogmatical,  quick  iu  opposition,  and  tenacious  in  defence, 
disabled  by  bis  own  violence,  and  confused  by  bis  haste  to 
triumpb. 

Tbe  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  ofdiflereDt 
kinds,  and  though  he  who  excels  in  one  might  have  been, 
with  opportunities  and  application,  equally  successful  in 
the  other,  yet  as  maqy  please  by  extemporary  talk,  though 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  meUiod,  and 
more  laboured  beauties,  which  composition  requires ;  so  it 
is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly  accustomed  to  works  of 
•  study,  may  be  without  that  readiness  of  conception,  and 
affluence  of  language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  euter- 
tainnent.  They  may  waut  address  to  watch  the  hints 
which  conversation  offers  for  tbe  display  of  their  particular 
attainments,  or  they  may  be  so  much  uBfumisbed  with 
natter  on  common  subjects,  that  discourse  not  professedly 
literary,  glides  over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  with- 
out admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circulation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  oonversation, 
is  too  oflat  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  dis- 
tant prospect  Bemotely,  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of 
temples  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence 
o£  splendour,  grandeur,  and  magnificence ;  but,  when  we 
ka«e  passed  tbe  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow 
passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed 
with  obstmctions,  and  cbuded  with  smoke. 
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Wtiat  Lg«  M  large  a  crop  of  vice*  bore, 

Oi  when  wM  araiice  extended  more  1 

When  were  th«  dice  with  more  piofiuian  thrown  T       Drydin. 

There  is  no  grievance,  publick  or  private,  of  which,  since 
I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  periodical  monitor,  I  have 
received  so  many,  or  so  earnest  complaints,  as  of  thri  pre- 
dominance of  play ;  of  a  fata)  passion  for  cards  and  dice, 
which  seems  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition  of 
excellence,  bat  the  desire  of  pleasure;  to  have  extin- 
guished the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of  the  patriot; 
and  threatens,  in  its  farther  progress,  to  destroy  all  dis- 
tinctions, both  of  rank  and  sex,  to  crush  all  emulation  but 
that  of  fraud,  to  corrupt  all  those  classes  of  our  people, 
whose  ancestors  have,  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or 
their  parsimony,  given  them  the  power  of  living  in  ex- 
travagance, idleness,  and  vice,  and  to  leave  them  without 
knowledge,  .but  of  the  modish  games,  and  without  wishes, 
but  for  lucky  bands. 

I  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  there  are  few  en- 
terprises so  hopeless  as  contests  with  the  fashion,  in  which 
the  opponents  are  not  only  made  confident  by  their  num- 
bers, and  strong  by  their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonist,  whom  they  always  look  upon  as 
a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  views,  mean  conversa- 
tion, and  narrow  fortune;  who  envies  the  elevations  which 
he  cannot  reach,  who  would  gladly  imbitter  the  happiness 
which  his  inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  partake, 
and  who  has  no  other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  revenge 
his  own  mortification  by  hindering  those  whom  their  birth 
and  taste  have  set  above  him,  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
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aaperiority,   and   bringing    them   down   to   a  lev^   with 
himself. 

Though  I  have  never  foond  myself  mach  affected  by 
this  formidable  oensare,  which  I  have  iDcnrred  often 
enongh  to  be  acquainted  with  its  full  force,  yet  I  ghall,  in 
some  measure,  obviate  it  on  this  occasion,  by  offering  very 
Kttle  in  my  own  name,  either  of  ai^ument  or  entreaty, 
since  those  who  suffer  by  this  general  infatuation  may  be 
supposed  best  able  to  relate  its  effects. 

SIR, 

Thebk  seems  to  be  ao  little  knowledge 
left  in  the  world,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  practiged, 
by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I  am  in  donbt, 
whether  I  shall  be  understood,  when  I  complain  of  want  of 
oppOTtuni^  for  thinking ;  or  whether  a  condemnation, 
which  at  present  seems  irrever)>ible,  to  perpetual  ignoraoce, 
will  raise  any  compassion,  either  in  yaa,  or  your  readers: 
yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  my  state  before  you,  becaase  I 
believe  it  is  natural  to  most  minds,  to  take  some  pleasure 
in  complaining  of  evils,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  whose 
diffidence  of  mankind,  and,  perfa^ts,  the  pleasure  of  cou- 
tinoal  accnmnladon,  incline  him  to  reside  upon  his  owd 
estate,  and  to  educate  his  children  in  his  own  house,  where 
I  was  bred,  if  not  with  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
virtue  before  my  eyes,  at  least  remote  enough  from  any 
incitements  to  vice  ;  and  wanting  neither  lebure  nor 
books,  nor  the  acquaintance  of  some  persons  of  learning 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  endeavoured  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  might  most  recommend  me  to  esteem,  and 
bought  myself  able  to  support  a  conversation  upon  most 
of  the  subjects,  which  my  sex  and  condition  made  it  pro- 
per for  me  to  understand. 

I  had,  besides  my  kDOwIedge,  as  my  mamma  and  my 
maid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face,  and  elegant  shape ;  and 
with  all  these  advantages  had  been  seventeen  mouths  the 
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reigning  toait  for  twelve  niles  round,  and  never  oame  to 
the  monthly  assembly,  but  I  heard  the  old-  ladies  that  wt 
fa;  vishing  that  it  miffht  end  well,  and  their  daaghten 
eritioising  my  air,  my  featores,  or  my  dress. 

Yon  kno^,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition,  is  natural  to 
youth,  and  curiosity  to  nnderstanding,  and,  therefore,  will 
bear,  without  wonder,  that  I  was  desirous  to  extend  my 
victories  ove?  those  who  might  give  more  honour  to  tbe 
conqneror ;  and  that  I  fbund  in  a  conntry  life  a  continual 
repetitiou  of  the  same  pleasures,  which  was  not  sufficient 
to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  present,  or  raise  any  expecto- 
tiona  of  the  future ;  and  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  was 
impatient  for  a  sight  of  the  town,  and  fiUed  my  thoughts 
with  the  discoveries  vhioh  I  should  make,  the  triumpbi 
that  I  should  obtoin,  and  tbe  praises  that  I  should  re* 
oeive. 

At  hut  the  time  oame.  ^y  aunt,  whose  huihand  has  a 
seat  io  parliameat,  and  a  place  at  court,  buried  her  only 
.  ohild,  and  sent  for  me  to  supply  tbe  loss.  The  hope  that 
I  should  so  far  insiaoate  myself  into  tbeir  favour,  as  to 
obtain  a  considerable  angmentation  of  my  fortune,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  my  departure,  with  great 
expeditJMi;  and  I  oonld  not,  amidst  all  my  transports, 
forbear  some  indignation  to  see  with  what  readiness  the 
natural  goaidians  of  my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  stato,  which 
the;  thought  more  baaardons  than  it  really  was,  as  soon  as 
a  new  aocession  of  fortune  glittered  in  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  tbe  fourth 
morning  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of  London.  I  was 
■et  down  at  my  aunt's,  and  entered  upon  tbe  scene  •  of 
aotioD.  I  expected  now,  from  the  age  and  experience  of 
my  aunt,  some  prudential  lessons ;  but,  after  tbe  first  civi- 
lities and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  if  was 
to  have  kept  so  fine  a  girl  so  long  in  tbe  country  ^  for  the 
people  wbo  did  not  begin  young,  seldom  dealt  their  cards 
handsomely,  or  played  them  tolerably. 

Young. persons  are  commonly  inclined  to  slight  the  re- 
marks trad  counsels  of  their  elders.     I  smiled,  perb^a. 
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«ith  too  rnaoh  eootempt,  and  wa§  upon  tiie  point  of  tell- 
ing her  that  n;  time  iiad  not  been  passed  in-snch  trivial 
atlnnmeDts.  Bnt  I  sood  foand  that  tbingn  are  to  be  es- 
timated, not  by  the  importance  of  their  e&eels,  bnt  the 
fireqneney  of  tbeir  nse. 

A  few  days  after,  ray  annt  gare  rae  notice,  that  «ome 
eonpanyt  which  ^be  had  been  six  weeks  in  collecting, 
was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she  expected  a  finer  assem- 
bly than  had  been  seen  all  die  winter.  She  expressed 
this  IB  the  jargon  of  a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  ex- 
plication of  her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  bad  lived. 
I  had  already  fonnd  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any  rational 
conclusion,  and  so  ignorant  of  every  thing,  whettter  great 
or  little,  that  I  had  lost  all  regard  to  her  opinion,  and 
dressed  myself,  with  great  expectations  of  an  opportunity 
to  di^tay  my  charats  among  rivals,  whose  compelitioii  . 
would  not  dbhonour  me.  The  company  came  in,  and 
sfler  the  cursory  compliments  of  salutation,  alike  easy  to 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  understanding,  what  was  the 
result?  The  cards  were  broke  open,  the  parties  were 
formed,  the  whole  n^ht  passed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the 
young  and  old  were  equally  employed ;  nor  was  I  able  to 
attract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  ear ;  bnt  being  compelled  to  play 
without  skill,  I  perpetually  embarrassed  my  partner,  and 
soon  perceived  the  contempt  of  the  whole  table  gathering 
npon  me. 

I  cannot  but  suspect,  sir,  that  this  odioos  fashion  is 
produced  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  ig- 
norant, against  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  witty  and  the 
gay,  as  a  contrivance  to  level  all  distinctioDS  of  nature  and 
of  art,  to  confound  the  world  in  a  cbaos  of  folly,  to  take  from 
those  who  could  outshine  them  all  the  advantages  of  mind 
and  body,  to  withhold  youth  from  its  natoral  pleasures, 
deprive  wit  of  its  influence,  and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to 
fix  those  hearts  upon  money,  to,vhich  love  has  hitherto 
been  entitled,  to  nnk  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  those  of  robbing. 
and  being  robbed. 
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Be  pleased,  atr,  to  inronn  those  of  my  sex  who  have 
minda  capable  of  nobler  sentimeDts,  tbat,  if  they  will  unite 
in  vindication  of  their  pleasures  and  their  prerogatives, 
tbey  may  fix  a  time,  at  which  cards  shall  cease  to  be  in  fa- 
shion, or  be  left  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
loved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared :  neither  knowledge  to  teach, 
nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having  passed  their  yoatfa 
in  vice,  are  justly  condemned  to  spend  their  age  in  folly^. 
I  am,  sir,  &c.     . 

Clboba. 

SIR, 

Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do 
not  give  it  vent.  As  you  publish  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  insert  this  in  your  nest,  as  ever  you  hope  for  the 
kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  woman  of  taste,  spirit, 
and  virtue.  I  would  have  it  published  to  the  world,  how 
deserving  wives  are  used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  that 
henceforth  no  woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience 
of  Grizzel.  May,  if  even  Griszel  had  been  married  to  a 
gamester,  her  temper  would  never  have  held  out.  A 
wretch  that  loses  his  good-hamour  and  humanity  along 
withJiis  money,  and  will  not  allow  enongh  from  his  own 
extravagancies  to  support  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  neces- 
sary amasements  of  life  \ — Why  does  he  not  employ  his 
wise  head  to  make  a  figure  in  parliament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  title?  That  would  be  fitter  for  the  roaster  of  a 
family,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice-box  ^  and  then  he  might 
indulge  his  wife  in  a  few  slight  expenses  and  elegant  di- 
versions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag! — should  he  not 
have  staid  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  another  time? 
Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but  picks  a  ijuarrel,  up- 
braids me  with  loss  of  beauty,  abuses  my  acquaintance, 
ridicoles  my  play,  and  insults  my  understanding;  says, 
forsooth,  that  women  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with 
any  thing  but  dolls,  and  that  they  should  be  employed  in 

(  A  jioutli  of  frolicki,  ui  old  ^  oT  cardi    Popk. 
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things  proportionable  to  their  understanding,  keep  at  home, 
and  mind  famil;  affairs. 

I  do  stay  at  home,  sir,  and  ali  the  world  knows  I  am  at 
home  every  Sandaj.  I  have  had  six  routs  this  winteri 
and  sent  out  ten  packs  of  cards  in  invitations  to  private 
parties.  As  Tor  manageinent,  I  am  sure  be  cannot  call 
me  extravagant,  or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  family.  The 
chUdrea  are  out  at  nurse  in  villages  as  cheap  as  any  two 
little  brats  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them  since ; 
so  he  has  no  trouble  about  them.  The  servants  live  at 
board  w^es.  My  own  dinners  come  from  the  Thatched 
House ;  and  I  have  never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I 
have  bought  since  I  was  married.  As  for  play,  I  do  think 
I  may,  indeed,  indalge  in  that,  now  I  am  my, own  mistress. 
Papa  made  me  drudge  at  wist  till  I  was  tired  of  it ;  and, 
far  from  wanting  a  head,  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not 
given  me  above  forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best 
scholars.  I  thought  then  with  myself,  that,  if  once  I  was 
at  liberty,  I  would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading  ro- 
mances, things  so  forbidden  at  our  house,  and  so  railed  at, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy  them  very  charming. 
Most  unfortunately,  to  save  me  irom  absolute  undntifal- 
ness,  just  as  I  was  married,  came  dear  brag  into  fashion, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life ;  so  easy,  so 
cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  so  genteel  1 
Who  can  help  loving  it?  Yet  the  per&dious  ^ing  has 
used  me  very  ill  of  late,  and  to-morrow  I  should  have 
changed  it  for  faro.     But,  oh  1  this  detestable  to-morrow, 

a  thing  always  expected,  and   never  found. Within 

these  few  hours  must  I  be  dragged  into  the  country.  The 
wretch,  tur,  left  me  in  a  fit,  which  hb  threatenings  bad 
occasioned,  and  unmercifully  ordered  a  postchaise.  Stay 
I  cannot,  for  money  I  have  none,  and  credit  I  cannot  get. 

But  I  will  make  the  monkey  play  with  me  at  picquet 

upon  the  road  for  all  I  want.  I  am  almost  sure  to  beat 
him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  I  know  he  will  pay.  Then 
who  can  tell  but  I  may  still  come  back  and  conquer  lady 
Packer?     Sir,  you  need  not  print  this  last  scheme,  and, 
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upon  »ecood  thonffhts,  yoa  n»y.~->— Oh,  dutractioD  !  tb« 
poatchaise  b  at  the  door.  Sir,  pablish  what  yon  will,  odIj 
let  it  be  printed  withont  a  nane. 


N»,  1&    SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1750. 


Torrent  diemdi  ct^aa  nuttU, 

El  nu  martifera  alfacunJia. Jiv.  S>U  x.  9, 

Some  who  the  deptlu  of  eloquence  have  found, 

In  that  unaavigable  itrewn  were  drawn'il.  Dhvdch. 

SIR, 

I  AH  the  modest  yoaag  man  whom  yoa 
favoured  with  yoar  advice,  id  a  late  paper ;  and,  as  I  am 
very  far  from  suspecting  that  you  foresaw  Iho  nnmberlesa 
incouveQieocies  which  I  have,  by  following  it,  brought 
upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my  condition  open  before  you,  for 
you  seem  bound  to  extricate  ine  from  the  perpleuties  in 
which  your  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intention,  haa 
contributed  to  involve  me. 

Yon  told  mej  aa  yon  thought,  to  my  comfort,  that  a 
writer  might  easily  find  means  of  introducing  his  genins  to 
the  world,  for  the  prtuet  of  England  were  c^un.  Ttus  I 
have  now  fatally  experienced  i  the  press  is,  indeed,  open. 

IVkM  aCijiu  Jiu  patet  atrijaaat  DitU.  Vina.  Xn.  Kb.  TJ.  136, 

The  gates  of  hell  ue  open  night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  descent,  aod  euj  is  the  waj.  Dvtdin. 

The  means  of  doing  hart  to  ourselves  are  always  at 
hand.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer,  and  contmoted 
with  him  for  an  impression  of  several  thoiMands  of  my 
pamphlet.  While  it  was  at  the  press,  I  was  seldom  ahB«ttt 
from  the  printing- bouae,  and  continually  urged  t^  workr 
men  to  haste,  by  solicitations,  prctmises,  and  Mwarda. 
FtMn  the  day  all  other  pleasares  were  excluded,  by  the 
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deK^tfnl  employment  of  correctiDg  the  sheets;  aadfrom 
Ae  ni^t,  sleep  generally  was  bankbed,  by  antioipatioas 
<^  the  happiDefls  which  every  hour  was  bringaig  nearer. 

At  hut  the  time  of  pnblicatioD  iqxproached,  and  niy 
hevt  beat  with  the  raptnret  of  an  aathor,  I  was  above 
tdl  little  precantiotu,  aad,  in  defiance  of  envy  or  of  ovlti- 
cism,  set  my  name  upon  the  title,  withont  anffioiently  con- 
sidering, that  vhat  has  ODOe  passed  the  press  is  irreroo*- 
ble,  and  that  thoagh  the  printing-hoase  may  properly  be 
compared  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  the  facility  of  its  en> 
trance,  and  the  difficalty  vith  which  anthors  retam  iron 
it;  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  a  great  genius  oan 
never  return  to  his  foriner  state,  by  a  happy  draught  of 
the  waters  of  oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Bambler,  known  to  be  an  anthor,  and  an 
condemned,  irreversibly  condemned,  to  all  the  miseries  v£ 
high  repntation.  The  first  morning  after  pnbKeation,  my 
friends  assembled  about  me ;  I  presented  each,  as  is  nsaal, 
with  a  copy  (^  my  book.  They  looked  into  .the  first  pages, 
but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration,  from  reading  fur- 
ther. The  first  pages  are,  indeed,  very  elaborate.  Some 
passages  they  particolarly  dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminedtly 
beantifal  than  the  rest;  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  elegancies,  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which '  had 
escaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged  of  them  to  for- 
bear their  compliments,  and  invited  tfaem,  (I  conid  do  no 
less,)  to  dine  vrith  me  at  a  tavern.  After  dinner,  Ae  book 
was  resilmed ;  but  their  praises  very  often  so  mnofa  over- 
powered by  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to^pnt  about  the 
glass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repreasiag  the  cfamaars 
of  their  admiration,  but  by  thundering  to  the  drawer  ftv 
another  bottle. 

Next  meraing  mother  set  of  my  aoqvaintanoe  congra- 
talated  me  upon  my  performance,  with  such  importunity  of 
praise,  tbat  I  was  again  forced  to  obvrate  their  civilities  by 
a  treat.  On  the  third  day,  I' bad  yet  a  greater  number  of 
applanders  to  pat  to  silence  in  the  stHOie  manner;  end,  on 
tte  fontib,  thote  whom  I  had  entertained  the  first  day 
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came  again,  having,  in  the  penual  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  book,  discovered  so  many  forcible  sentences  and  mas- 
terly touches,  that  it  was  impbasible  for  me  to  bear  the  re- 
petition of  their  commendations.  I  therefore  persuaded 
them  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and  choose  some 
other  subject,  on  which  I  might  share  in  their  conversation. 
Bat  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  withhold  their  attention 
from  my  performance,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
sesuon  of  their  mmds,  that  no  entreatieB  of  mine  could 
change  their  topick;  and  I  was  obliged  to  stifle,  with 
claret,  that  praise  which  neither  my  modesty  could  hinder, 
nor  my  uneasiness  repress. 

The  whole  week  was  tfaas  spent  in  a  kind  of  literary  revel. 
and  I  have  now  found,  that  nothing  is  so  expensive  as 
great  abilities,  unless  there  is  joined  with  them  an  insatia- 
ble eagerness  of  praise;  for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of 
hearing  myself  exalted  above  the  greatest  names,  dead 
and  living,  of  the  learned  worid,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fifteen  gallons  of  arrack,  ten  dozen 
of  claret,  and  five  aud  forty  bottles  of  champaign, 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and  therefore 
rose  early  and  went  to  the  coffee-house ;  but  found  that  I 
had  now  made  myself  too  eininent  for  happiness,  and  that 
I  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I 
enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company  raging  with 
envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal,  sometimes  with 
the  appearance  of  laughter,  and  sometimes  with  that  of 
contempt ;  bnt  the  disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover 
the  secret  rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  de- 
servedly its  own  punishment,  I  frequently  indulge  myself 
in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

Bat  though  there  may  be  some  slight  satisfaction  re- 
ceived from  the  mortification  of  my  enemies,  yet  my  bene- 
volence will  not  suffer  me  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  ter- 
roars  of  my  friends.  I  have  been  cautious,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premedi- 
tated airs  of  superiority,  than  •  the  most  rigid  humility 
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tnigbt  allow.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  tbat  I  may 
sometimea  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  io  a  manner  that 
showed  a  oonscioasness  of  my  ability  to  maintain  it,  or  in- 
terrupted the  conreraatioii,  when  I  saw  its  tendency,  with- 
out sn&ering  the  speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaining 
his  sentimeDts;  and,  indeed,  I  did  iodalge  myself  for  two 
days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers,  when  the 
company  began  to  lose  themselves  in  absurdities,  or  to  en- 
croach upon  subjects  which  I  knew  them  unqualified  to 
discuss.  But  I  generally  acted  with  great  appearance  of 
respect,  even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my  heart. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exemplary  moderation,  so  uni- 
versal is  the  dread  of  uucommoo  powers,  and  sucb  the  un- 
willingness of  mankind  to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now 
for  some  days  found  myself  shunned  by  ^1  my  acquaint- 
ance. If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home ;  if  I 
enter  a  cofiee-honse,  I  have  the  box  to  myself.  I  live  in 
the  town  like  a  lion  in  his  desert,  or  an  eagle  on  his  rock, 
too  great  for  friendship  or  society,  and  condemned  to  so- 
litude by  unhappy  elevation  and  dreaded  ascendency. 

Nor  b  my  character  only  formidable  to  others,  but  bur- 
densome to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to  talk  without  much 
thiflkiflg,  to  scatter  my  merriment  at  random,  aud  to  relax 
my  thoughts  with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  images : 
bnt  such  is  now  the  importance  of  my  opinion,  that  I  am 
afraid  to  offer  it,  lest,  by  being  established  too  hastily  into 
a  maxim,  it  should  be  the  occasion  of  errour  to  half  the 
nation ;  and  such  is  the  expectation  with  which  I  am  at- 
tended, when  I  am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pause 
to  reflect  whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy  of 
myself. 

This,  sir,  is  sufficiently  miserable;  but  there  are  stilt 
greater  calamities  behind.  You  must  have  read  in  Pope 
and  Swifl  how  men  of  parts  have  had  their  closets  rifled, 
and  their  cabinets  broke  open,  at  the  instigation  of  pirati- 
cal booksellers,  for  the  profit  of  their  works ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  are  many  prints,  now  sold  in  the  shops, 
of  men  whom  you  cannot  suspect  of  sitting  for  that  pur- 

R.I.  o 
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pose,  and  whose  likenesseB  innst  have  been  certaial;  stolen 
when  their  names  made  their  faces  Tendible.  These  oon- 
uderations  at  first  put  me  on  my  ^ard,  and  I  have,  in- 
deed, found  sufiScient  reason  for  my  caution,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered many  people  examining  my  countenance,  with  a 
cariosity  that  showed  their  intention  to  draw  it ;  I  imme- 
diately left  the  bouse,  but  find  the  same  behaviour  in  an- 
other. 

Others  may  be  persecuted,  but  I  am  huntad;  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  eleven  painters  are  now  dog- 
leg me,  for  they  know  thut  he  who  can  get  my  face  first 
will  make  his  fortune.  I  often  change  my  wig,  and  wear 
my  hat  over  my  eyes,  by  which  I  hope  somewhat  to  con- 
found them ;  for  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  sell  my  face, 
without  admitting  me  to  share  the  proft. 

I  am,  however,  not  so  much  in  pain  for  my  face  as  for 
my  papers,  wtiich  I  dare  neither  carry  with  me  nor  leave 
behind.  I  have,  indeed,  taken  some  measures  for  their 
preservation,  having  pat  them  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed 
a  padlock  upon  my  closet  I  change  my  lodgings  five 
times  a  week,  and  always  remove  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Thus  I  live,  in  consequence  of  having  given  too  great 
proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the  solitude  of  a  her- 
mit, with  the  anxiety  of  a  miser,  and  the  caution  of  as 
'  outlaw ;  afraid  to  show  my  face  lest  it  should  be  copied ; 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  I  should  injure  my  character ;  and  to 
write,  lest  my  correspondents  should  publish  my  letters; 
always  uneasy  lest  my  servants  should  steal  my  papers  for 
the  sake  of  money,  or  my  fiienda  for  that  of  the  publick. 

This  it  is  to  soar  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  this  re- 
presentation I  lay  before  you,  that  I  may  be  informed  how 
to  divest  myself  of  the  laurels  which  are  so  cumbersome 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  ei^oyment  of  that  quiet, 
from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  first  class  so  fatally  de- 
barred. 

UlSBLLUS. 
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StdButrtarrtafatit.                                          LvCah 

Let  tbote  weak  misdi,  who  live  in  doubt  ud  fear, 

TojnggllDg  priettifoT  onclea repair; 

One  cctUia  houi  of  death  to  each  decreed, 

Hf  iit,  my  ctrtuD  Kinl  from  doubt  hu  freed.  Sow*. 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he  kept  an 
officer  in  Us  house,  whose  employment  it  weib  to  remind 
him  of  bis  mortality,  by  calling  out  every  morning,  at  a 
stated  hour,  Remember,  prince,  that  thou  thalt  du  I  And 
the  oontemplatioii  of  the  frBilnesa  and  nncertainty  of  our 
present  state  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to  Solon  of 
Athens,  that  be  leA  thiii  precept  to  future  ages^  Ke^ 
(ioM  tye  fixed  upon  the  end  of  life. 

A  fretjuent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  moment,  which 
must  pat  a  period  to  all  out  sobemes,  and  deprive  us  of  all 
our  acquisitions,  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  efficaoy  to  the 
jnst  and  rational  regulation  of  our  lives ;  nor  would  ever  ^ 
any  thing  wicked,  or  often  any  thing  absurd,  be  undertaken 
or  prosecated  by  him  who  should  begin  every  day  with  a 
serious  reflection  that  he  is  bom  to  die. 

The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  world,  are  onr 
desires,  on»  griefs,  and  our  fears  j  and  to  all  these,  the  ' 
consideration  of  mortality  is  a'certain  and  adequate  remedy. 
Think,  says  Epiotetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment, 
and  death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indnlge  violent  de- 
sires, or  ^ve  np  thy  heart  to  mean,  sentiments,  tfSir  efWnr* 

That  the  maxim  of  Epictetus  is  founded  on  just  ob.serva- 
tioa  will  easily  be  granted,  when  we  reflect,  how  that  ve- 
hemence of  et^erness  after  the  common  olgects  of  pursuit 
is  kindled  in  our  minds.  We  represent  to  ourselves  the 
pleasares  of  some  future  possession,  and  suffer  our  thoughts 
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to  dwell  attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrossed  the 
ima^natioa,  and  permits  us  not  to  conceive  any  happiness 
but  its  attainment,  or  any  misery  but  its  loss ;  every  other 
satisfaottoo  which  the  bounty  of  providence  has  scattered 
over  life  is  neglected  as  Id  considerable,  in  comparison  of 
the  great  object  which  we  have  placed  before  us,  and  is 
thrown  from  ua  as  incumbering  our  activity,  or  trampled 
under  foot  as  standing  in  our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this  ardour 
has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious  sickness  has 
set  death  before  bis  eyes.  The  extensive  influence  of 
greatness,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  praises  of  admirers, 
and' the  attendance  of  supplicants  have  appeared  vain  and 
empty  things,  when  the  last  hour  seemed  to  he  approach- 
ing ;  and  the  same  appearance  they  would  always  bave,  if 
the  same  thought  was  always  predominant.  We  should 
then  find  the  absurdity  of  stretching  out  onr  arms  inces- 
santly to  grasp  that  which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing 
out  our  lives  in  endeavours  to  add  new  tnrreta  to  the 
fabrick  of  ambition,  when  the  foundation  itself  is  shaking, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mouldering  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire;  we  are  uneasy  at 
the  attainments  of  another,  according  as  we  think  our  own 
happiness  would  be  advanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which 
he  withholds  from  us ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  depresses 
immoderate  wishes,  will,  at  the  same  time,  set  the  heart 
free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and  exempt  us  from  that 
vice  which  is,  above  most  others,  tormenting  to  ourselves, 
hateful  to  the  world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices,  and 
sordid  projects.  He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must 
close  his  life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
close  it  well;  and  will,  therefore,  look  with  indifference 
npon  whatever  is  useless  to  that  purpose.  Whoever  re- 
flects frequently  npon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration, 
will  find  out,  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  perma- 
nent, and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  on  himself  very  de- 
sirable, cannot  so  much  improve  the  condition  of  a  rival, 
as  to  make  him  much  superior  to  those  from  whom  he  has 
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carried  the  prize — a  prize  too  meao  to  deserve  a  very  ob- 
■tinate  opporilion. 

'  Even  grief,  that  passioo  to  which  the  virtuoaa  and  ten- 
der miod  is  particularly  subject,  will  be  obviated  or  alle- 
viated by  the  same  thoughts.  It  will  be  obviated,  if  all 
the  blessings  of  onr  condition  are  enjoyed  with  a  constant 
sense  of  this  uncertain  tenure.  If  we  remember,  that 
whatever  we  possess  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little 
time,  and  that  the  little  which  our  most  lively  hopes  can 
promise  as  may  be  made  less  by  ten  thoasnnd  accidents ; 
we  shall  not  much  repine  at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot 
estimate  the  value,  but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  the  least  amount,  we  know,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
the  greatest ;  and  are  convinced,  that  the  greatest  is  not 
moch  to  be  regretted. 

Bat,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped  our  understand- 
ing as  not  to  sutler  us  to  enjoy  advantages  with  the  mo- 
deration prescribed  by  reason,  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply 
this  remedy,  when  we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sor- 
row, and  inclined  to  pine  for  that  which  is  irrecoverably 
vanished.  We  may  then  usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty 
of  our  own  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from 
which,  if  it  had  staid  a  little  longer,  we  should  ourselves 
have  been  taken  avay. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting  sorrow, 
that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have 
loved  with  tenderness,  it  may  be  observed,  that  friendship 
between  mortals  cau  be  contracted  on  no  other  terms,  than 
that  one  must  some  time  mourn  for  the  other's  death :  and 
this  grief  will  always  yield  to  the  surviver  one  consolation 
proportionate  to  his  affliction ;  for  the  pain,  whatever  it  be, 
that  he  himself  feels,  his  friend  has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resistless  of  all 
onr  passions,  less  to  be  temperated  by  this  universal  medi- 
cine of  the  mind.  The  frequent  contemplation  of  death, 
as  it  shows  the  vanity  of  all  human  good,  discovers,  like- 
wise, the  lightness  of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly 
can  last  no  longer  than  the  subject  upon  which  it  acts ; 
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and,  according  to  the  old  observation,  mnst  be  shorter,  as 
it  is  more  violent.  The  most  cruel  calamity  which  misfor- 
tune can  produce,  most,  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  be 
quickly  at  an  end.  The  soal  cannot  long  be  held  io  pri- 
son, bat  will  6y  away,  and  leave  a  lifeless  body  to  hnman 
malice.  /  '- 

Ridetqui  mi  £t«ii*rio  (niHci.  I-  '-^.Xv  ,  '3  i   ""^ 

And  Kwring  mocfci  the  broken  frame  b«low. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  another  is  that 
death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate,  but  cannot  re- 
tard, and  from  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a  wise 
man  to  buy  a  reprieve  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  since  he 
knows  not  how  small  a  portion  of  time  he  con  purchase, 
but  knows  that,  whether  short  or  long,  it  will  be  made  less 
valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the  price  at  which  it  has 
been  obtained.  He  is  sure  that  he  destroys  his  happiness, 
but  is  not  sure  that  he  lengthens  his  life. 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  moderate  our 
passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  contract  oar 
designs.  There  is  not  time  for  the  most  forcible  genius, 
and  most  active  iudastry,  to  extend  its  effects  beyond  a 
certain  sphere.  To  project  the  conquest  of  the  world,  ia 
the  madness  of  mi^ty  princes  ^  to  hope  for  excellence  in 
every  science,  has  been  the  folly  of  literary  heroes ;  and 
both  have  found,  at  last,  that  they  have  panted  for  a  height 
of  eminence  denied  to  humanity,  and  haye  lost  many  op* 
portonities  of  making  themselves  useful  and  happy,  by  a 
Tiun  ambition  of  obtaining  a  species  of  honour,  which  the 
eternal  laws  of  providence  have  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  man. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  re- 
corded in  the  histories  of  the  world,  butare  oflittle  use  to 
the  balk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  mterested  in  ad- 
monitions against  errours  which  they  cannot  commit.  But 
the  fate  of  learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  every 
scholar  to  consider ;  for  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  regret 
the  dissipation  of  great  abilities  in  a  boundless  multiplicity 
of  pursuits,  to  lament  the  sudden  desertion  of  excellent 
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desigus,  upon  die  offer  of  some  other  sabjeot  nuide  inTitio^ 
by  ita  noT^ty,  and  to  otwerre  the  inacciuwiy  and  dificien- 
ciei  of  works  left  unfinished  by  too  ^eat  an  extension  of 
the  plan. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much  more  onr 
minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies  can  perform ;  yet  it  is 
oar  doty,  while  we  condnne  in  this  complicated  state,  to 
regulate  one  part  of  our  composition  by  some  regard  to  tba 
other.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites  with 
pleasnres  that  impair  our  intellectual  vigour,  nor  gratify 
onr  minds  with  schemes  which  we  know  onr  lives  must  fail 
in  attempting  to  execute.  The  uncertainty  of  ot»  duration 
ought,  at  race,  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and  add  incite- 
ments to  onr  industry ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  inclined 
either  to  inunensity  in  our  schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our 
endeavours,  we  may  either  check  or  animate  ourselves, 
by  recollecting,  with  the  father  of  physick,  that  art  it  long, 
amd  l^«  is  ihort. 


N".  18.    SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1750. 


Pritignii  muiUr  tmqicnit  mnatnu, 
Nte  daUia  rtgit  «tnin 

Cu^,  MC  nitidaJiSt  atbilUra. 
Dm  Ml  nmgna  pomtuin 

firliu,  et  nulueiu  alttrha  niri 
Ctrtafirdtrt  coMltoi.  Halt.  lib.  iii.  Ods  uiv.  17. 

Not  there  the  guiltless  stepdune  know* 
The  baleful  dtaught  foi  nrphuu  Id  campoie ) 

No  wib  high  parti<w'd  rales  her  ipwue. 
Or  tnnti  her  cMeoc'd  lover'i  fiuthleai  vowi : 

The  lovei*  there  (or  dowry  claim 
The  bthet'a  virtue,  and  the  ipotleu  tame. 

Which  dares  not  break  the  nuptial  tie-  Francis. 

Thbrb  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made  by  such  as 
employ  themselves  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
than  that  marriage,  though  the  dictate  of  iiature,  and  the 
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institntion  of  providence,  is  yet  very  often  the  oause  of 
misery,  and  that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  seldom 
forbear  to  express  their  repentance,  and  their  envy  of  those 
whom  either  chance  or  caution  hath  withheld  from  it. 

This  g^eoeral  unhappiness  has  given  occasion  to  many 
sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and  smart  remarks  among 
the  gay;  the  moralist  and  the  writer  of  epigrams  have 
equally  shown  their  abilities  npon  it ;  some  have  lamented, 
and  some  have  ridiculed  it ;  but,  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  masculine  endowment,  the  reproach  of 
making  the  world  miserable  has  been  always  thrown  upon 
the  women,  and  the  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude  either  with  de- 
clamatory complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  female  folly 
or  fickleness,  ambition  or  cruelty,  extravagance  or  lust. 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited  by  my 
share  in  the  common  interest,  I  sometimes  venture  to  con- 
sider this  universal  grievance,  having  endeavoured  to  divest 
my  heart  of  all  partiality,  and  place  myself  as  a  kind  of 
neutral  being  between  the  sexes,  whose  clamours  being 
equally  vented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of  justice,  and  all  the 
indignation  of  injured  virtue,  seem  entitled  to  equal  regard. 
The  men  have,  indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been 
able  to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raise  pre- 
judices in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testimonies  of  phi- 
losophers, historians,  and  poets  ;  but  the  pleas  of  the  ladies 
appeal  to  passions  of  more  forcible  operation  than  the  re- 
verence of  antiquity.  If  they  have  not  so  great  names  on 
their  side,  they  have  stronger  arguments :  it  is  to  little 
purpose  that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  are  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  softness,  and  the  tears  of  beau^.  The  most 
frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at  least  stand  suspended 
between  equal  powers,  as  Lncan  was  perplexed  in  the 
determination  of  the  cause,  where  the  deities  were  on  one 
side,  and  Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and  most 
abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the  cool  maturity  of 
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life,  arrived  at  such  commaDd  over  my  pasnons,  that  I  can 
hear  the  vociferations  of  either  sex  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  otter  them.  For  I  have  found,  by 
long  experience,  that  a  inan  will  sometimes  rage  at  his 
wife,  when  in  reality  his  mistress  has  offended  him ;  and  a 
lady  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  has 
no  other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  any  longer  imposed  upon  by  oaths  on  one  side,  or  fits 
on  the  other;  nor  when  the  husband  hastens  to  the  tavern, 
and  the  lady  retires  to  her  closet,  am  I  always  confident 
that  they  are  driven  hy  their  miseries ;  since  I  have  some- 
times reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose  not  so  much  to 
sooth  their  sorrows,  as  to  animate  their  fury.  But  how 
little  credit  soever  may  be  given  to  particular  accusations, 
the  general  accumulation  of  the  charge  shows,. with  too 
much  evidence,  that  married  persons  are  not  very  often 
advanced  in  felicity;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to 
examine  at  what  avenues  so  many  evils  have  made  their 
way  into  the  world.  With  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed 
the  lives  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  least  successfol 
in  coDNobial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered  by  what 
motives  they  were  incited  to  marry,  and  by  what  principles 
they  regulated  their  choice. 

Ooe  of  the  first  of  my  acquaintances  that  resolved  to 
quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition  of  a  bachelor,  was 
Prudentius,  a  man  of  slow  parts,  but  not  without  know- 
ledge or  judgment  in  things  which  he  bad  leisnre  to  con- 
sider gradually  before  he  determined  them.  Whenever 
we  met  at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the  scheme 
of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the  cook,  and  inform 
us  when  we  had  called  for  wine  to  the  sam  originally  pro- 
posed. This  grave  cousiderer  found,  by  deep  meditation, 
that  a  man  was  no  los^r  by  marrying  early,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  less  fortune ;  for,  estimating  the 
exact  worth  of  annoities,  he  foond  titat  considering  the 
constant  diminution  of  the  value  of  life,  with  the  probable 
fall  of  the  interest  of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  years,  than 
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a  much  larger  fortune  at  thirty  ■  for  mui;  opportuDitiefl, 
says  he,  oocor  of  improving  money,  which  if  a  man  misses, 
he  may  not  afterwards  recover. 

Full  of  these  reflections,  fae  threw  his  eyes  about  him, 
not  in  search  of  beauty  or  elegance,  dignity  or  nnder- 
standing,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  Such 
a  woman,  in  a  wealthy  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  find ;  and  by  artful  management  with  her 
father,  whose  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  boasted  to  us  in 
confidence  two  days  after  his  marriage,  for  a  settlement  of 
seventy-three  pounds  a  year  less  than  her  fortune  might 
have  claimed,  and  less  than  he  would  himself  have  given, 
if  the  fools  had  been  but  wise  enough  to  delay  the  bargun. 

Thus  at  once  delighted  with  the  superiority  of  his  parts 
and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune,  he  carried  Fnria  to 
his  own  house,  in  which  he  never  afterwards  enjoyed  one 
hour  of  happiness.  For  Fnria  was  a  wretch  of  mean  in- 
tellects, violent  passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  educa- 
tion, without  any  sense  of  happiness  bnt  that  which  con- 
sisted in  eating  and  counting  money.  FuHa  was  a  scold. 
They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  wealth,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Prudentius  was  for  growing  rich  by  gain,  Fnria 
by  parsimony.  Prudentius  would  venture  his  money  witii 
chances  very  much  in  his  favour ;  but  Furia  very  wisely 
observing,  that  what  they  had  was,  while  they  had  it,  their 
own,  thought  alt  traffick  too  great  a  hazard,  and  was  for 
putting  it  out  at  low  interest,  upon  good  security.  Pru- 
dentins  ventured,  however,  to  insure  a  ship  at  a  very  ud- 
reasonafole  price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  money,  was  so 
tormented  with  the  clamours  of  his  wife,  that  he  never 
durst  try  a  second  experiment.  He  has  now  grovelled 
seven  and  forty  years  under  Furia's  direction,  who  never 
once  mentioned  him,  since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  the  ituurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was  Florentius. 
He  happened  to  see  Zephyretta  in  a  chariot  at  a  horse- 
race, danced  with  her  at  night,  was  confirmed  in  his  first 
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ardonr,  waited  on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  himself 
her  lover.  Florentias  had  not  knowledge  enough  of  the 
worid,  to  distinguish  between  the  flutter  of  coquetry,  and 
the  sprightliness  of  .wit,  or  between  the  stnile  of  allure- 
ment, and  that  of  cheerfulness.  He  was  soon  awaked 
from  his  rapture,  by  conviction  that  his  pleasure  was  but 
the  pleasure  of  a  day.  Zepbyretta  bad  in  four  and  twenty 
bonrs  spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  roaad  the  circle  of 
her  airs,  and  had  notiiing  remainiog  for  him  but  childish 
insipidity,  or  for  herself,  but  the  practice  of  the  same  arti- 
fices npoD  new  men. 

Melissns  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying  and  of 
improving  life.  He  had  passed  through  the  various  scenes 
of  gaiety  with  that  indifference  and  possession  of  himself, 
oatnral  to  men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect.  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  village 
little  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge  io  the  same  bouse 
with  lanthe,  and  was  unavoidably  drawn  to  some  acquaint- 
ance, which  her  wit  and  politeness  soon  invited  him  to  im- 
prove. Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other  company,  they 
were  always  bother ;  and  as  they  owed  their  pleasures  to 
each  other,  they  began  to  forget  that  any  pleasure  was  en- 
joyed before  their  meeting.  Melissos,  from  being  delighted 
with  her  company,  quickly  began  to  be  uneasy  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  being  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  force  of  her 
understanding,  and  finding,  as  he  imagined,  such  a  con- 
formity of  temper  as  deohtred  them  formed  for  each  other, 
addressed  her  as  a  lover,  after  no  very  long  courtship  ob- 
tained her  for  his  wife,  and  brought*  her  next  winter  to 
town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melissus  had  only  seen  her 
in  one  scene,  where  there  was  no  variety  of  objects  to 
produce  the  proper  excitements  to  contrary  desires.  They 
had  both  loved  solitude  and  reflection,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  solitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when 
they  came  into  pubUck  life,  lanlhe  discovered  those  pas- 
sions which  accident  rather  than  hypocrisy  had  hitherto 
concealed.     She  was,  iudeed,  not  without  the  power  of 
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thinking,  but  was  wholly  without  the  exertionof  that  power 
when  either  gaiety  or  splendour  played  on  her  imagination. 
She  was  expensive  in  her  diversions,  vehement  in  her  pas- 
sions, insatiate  of  pleasure,  however  dangerous  to  her  re- 
putation, and  eager  of  applause,  by  whomsoever  it  might 
be  given.  This  was  the  wife  which  Meiissus  the  philoso- 
pher found  in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he  expected 
sn  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  assistant  to  his  virtues. 

Prosapius,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  that 
the  family  might  not  be  extinct,  married  his  housekeeper, 
and  has  ever  since  been  complaining  to  bis  friends  that 
mean  notions  are  instilled  into  his  children,  that  be  is 
ashamed  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  un- 
easy to  him  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro,  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a  woman  of 
bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him  by  a  rich  uncle,  who 
made  that  marriage  the  condition  on  which  he  shonid  be 
his  heir.  Avaro  now  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune, 
his  wife's  and  his  node's,  insufficient  to  give  him  that  hap- 
piness which  is  to  be  found  only  with  a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  important  article 
of  life,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no  reflection  upon  these 
histories,  except  that  all  whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to 
obtain  happiness,  for  want  of  considering  that  marriage  is 
the  strictest  tie  of  perpetnal  friendship;  that  there  can  be 
no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  confidence  with- 
,  out  integrity  ;  and  that  he  must  expect  to  be  wretched,  who 
pays  to  beauty,  riches,  or  politeness,  that  regard  which  only 
virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 
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Dum  modi)  cautidiatm,  dim  tt  fluda  rhttarafijigit, 

Et  MM  dtetrna,  Tatire,  ipiid  tat  vttU: 
PtUm,  It  Pruni  traiuit,  vtl  NtUtrii  ttai, 

Etfiitnt  Itmmjan  tibi  dtlimrt. 

Eia  age,  ran^  mana ;  fuo  te  qMraMinu  tttjut  t 

Dim,  f«id«u,  dubUat^jam  fota  ■»  tiika.  MiiT.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  64. 
To  ihatorick  now,  ukd  now  to  law  incliu'd, 
UncerlaiD  when  lo  Gx  th;  chuigniig  mind  ; 
Old  Pmin'i  «gc,  oi  Nettot'a  may  be  out, 
And  Ihon,  O  Taunii !  Mill  go  on  in  doubt. 
Come  IheD,  bow  loi^  luch  wavering  ihall  we  >e«  1 
711011  mayit  doubt  on  i  thou  now  cMut  uotbing  be.         F.  Liwi*. 

It  IB  never  withont  very  melancholy  reflectioDS,  that  we 
can  observe  the  misconduct,  or  miscarriage,  of  those  meo, 
vho  seem,  by  the  force  of  understanding,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  exempted  from  the  general  frailties  of  human 
nature,  and  privileged  from  the  common  infelicities  of  life. 
Though  the  world  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  calamity,  we 
look  upon  the  general  mass  of  wretchedness  with  very  little 
regard,  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  state  of  particular  per- 
sons, whom  the  eminence  of  their  qualities  marks  out  from 
the  multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  battle,  we 
seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaughter,  but  follow 
the  hero,  with  our  whole  altentioD,  through  all  the  varieties 
of  his  fortune,  without  a  thought  of  the  thousands  that  are 
falling  round  him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I  have  for 
many  years  been  making  observations  on  the  life  of  Poly- 
philns,  a  man  whom  all  his  acquaintances  have,  from  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  feared  for  the  quickness  of 
his  discernment,  and  admired  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  at- 
tainments, but  whose  progress  in  life,  and  usefulness  to 
mankind,  has  been  hindered  by  the  superfluity  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  celerity  of  his  mind. 

Polyphilns  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for  surpassing 
all  his  companions,  witboot  any  vixible  appUcadoo ;  and  at 
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the  aniversity  vas  distinguished  equally  for  fais  successful 
progress  as  well  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as 
the  flowery  path  of  politer  literature,  without  any  strict 
conflnement  to  hours  of  study  or  remarkable  forbearance 
of  the  commoD  amusements  of  young  men. 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men  asuaily 
choose  their  profession,  and  prepare  to  enter  into  a  publick 
character,  every  academical  eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all 
were  curious  to  inquire  what  this  universal  genius  would 
fix  npon  for  the  employment  of  his  life  ;  and  no  doubt  was 
made  but  that  he  would  leave  all  his  contemporaries  behind 
him,  and  mount  to  the  highest  honours  of  that  class  in 
which  he  should  enlist  himself,  without  those  delays  and 
pauses  which  must  be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  assuming, 
had  been  sufficiently  encouraged,  by  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess, to  place  great  confidence  in  fais  own  parts  i  and  was 
not  below  his  companions  in  the  indulgence  of  his  hopes, 
aud  expectations  of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  world 
would  be  struck,  when  first  his  lustre  should  break  oat 
upon  it ;  nor  could  he  forbear  (for  whom  doea  not  constant 
flattery  intoxicate  ?)  to  join  sometimes  in  the  mirth  of  his 
friend§,  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  those,  who,  having 
shone  awhile,  and  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  publick  upon 
their  feeble  radiance,  were  now  doomed  to  fade  away  be- 
fore faim. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous  notions  of 
ihs  coDdition  which  those  with  whom  he  converses  are 
striving  to  attain.  Polyphilus,  in  a  ramble  to  London,  fell 
accidentally  among  the  physicians,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  turning  philosophy  to  profit,  and  so 
highly  delighted  with  a  new  theory  of  fevers  which  darted 
into  his  imagination,  and  which,  after  baving  considered  it 
a  few  hours,  he  found  himself  able  to  maintain  against  all 
the  advocates  for  tfae  ancient  system,  that  he  resolved  to 
apply  himself  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymistry,  and  to 
leave  no  part  unconquered,  either  of  the  animal,  mineral, 
or  vegetable  kingdoms. 
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He,  therefore,  read  authors,  coostructed  aystems,  and 
tried  experiments ;  but,  unhappily,  as  he  was  goinif  to  see 
a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he  met,  in  croHgiog 
Westminster  to  take  water,  the  chancellor's  coach ;  he  had 
the  ooriosity  to  follow  him  into  the  hall,  where  a  remarkable 
cause  happened  to  be  tried,  and  found  himself  able  to  pro- 
duce so  many  arg^oments,  which  the  lawyers  had  omitted 
on  both  sides,  Uiat  he  determined  to  quit  physick  for  a  pro- 
fession in  which  be  found  it  woald  be  so  easy  to  excel,  and 
which  promised  higher  honours,  and  larger  profits,  with- 
out melancholy  attendance  upon  misery,  mean  sabmission 
to  peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest  and 
pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  bought 
a  commonplace  book,  and  confined  himself  for  some 
months  to  the  perus^  of  the  statutes,  year-books,  plead- 
ings, and  reports ;  he  was  a  constant  hearer  of  the  courts, 
find  began  to  put  cases  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  he 
soon  discovered,  by  considering  the  fortune  of  lawyers, 
that  preferment  was  not  to  be  got  by  acnteness,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  He  was  perplexed  by  the  absurdities  of 
attorneys,  and  misrepresentations  made  by  bis  clients  of 
their  own  causes ;  by  the  useless  anxiety  of  one,  and  the 
incessant  importunity  of  another ,-  he  began  to  repent  of 
having  devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which  was  so  narrow  io 
its  comprehension  that  it  couUl  never  carry  his  name  to 
any  other  conntry,  and  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
parts  lo  sell  bis  life  only  for  money.  The  barrenness  of  his 
fellow-students  forced  him  generally  into  other  company  at 
his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  varieties  of  con- 
versation through  which  his  curiosity  was  daily  wandering, 
he,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a  tavern  with  some  iutelligent 
officers  of  the  army.  A  man  of  letters  was  easily  dazzled 
with  the  gaiety  of  their  appearance,  and  softened  into 
kindness  by  the  politeness  of  their  address ;  be,  therefore, 
cultivated  this  new  acquaintance,  and  when  he  saw  how 
readily  they  found  in  every  place  admission  and  regard, 
and  how  familiarly  they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order 
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of  meD>  be  began  to  feel  bis  beart  beat  for  military  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  tbe  prejudices  of  the  university 
should  make  bim  ao  long  insensible  of  that  ambition,  which 
has  fired  so  many  hearts  in  every  age,  and  neg;ligent  of 
that  calling,  which  is,  above  all  others,  universally  and  in- 
variably illnstrious,  and  which  gives,  even  to  the  exterior 
appearance  of  its  professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  favourable  impressions  were  made  still  deeper  by 
his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  regard  for  soldiers  he 
could  not  observe,  without  wishing  himself  one  of  that 
happy  fraternity,  to  which  the  female  world  seem  to  have 
devoted  their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still  his  predominant  inclination, 
was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  adventures,  and  accounts  of 
foreign  countries  \  and,  therefore,  he  concluded  that  there 
was  no  way  of  life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  com- 
pletely concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of 
war  he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  excel,  having  observed 
bis  new  friends  not  very  much  versed  in  the  principles  of 
tacticks  or  fortification ;  he,  ^erefore,  studied  all  tbe  mili- 
tary writers  both  ancient  and  modern,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
could  tell  bow  to  have  gained  every  remarkable  battle  that  , 
has  been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He  often 
showed  at  table  bow  Alexander  should  have  been  checked 
in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fatal  errour  at  Pharsalia, 
bow  Charles  of  Sweden  might  have  escaped  his  ruin  at 
Pultowa,  and  Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  re- 
pent his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  entrenched  armies 
upon  paper,  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could  force 
them,  and  modelled  in  clay  many  impregnable  fortresses, 
on  which  all  the  present  arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted 
without  eSect. 

Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commission ;  but 
before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemnity  of  a  scholar,  and 
gain  tbe  true  air  of  military  vivacity,  a  war  was  declared, 
and  forces  sent  to  the  continent.  Here  Polyphilus  unhap- 
pily found  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  soldier;  for 
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being  mnch  acGn§tomed  to  think,  he  let  the  sense  of  danger 
link  into  his  mind,  and  felt  at  the  approach  of  any  action, 
that  terrour  which  a  senteace  of  death  would  hare  brought 
upon  him.  He  saw  that,  instead  of  conqneriagtheir fears, 
the  endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was  ool;  to  escape  them ; 
but  his  philosophy  chaioed  his  mind  to  its  object,  and  ra- 
ther loaded  him  with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with 
arms.  He,  however,  suppressed  his  misery  in  silence, 
and  passed  through  the  campaign  with  honour,  but  found 
himself  utterly  unable  to  support  another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and  continned 
to  range  from  one  study  to  another.  As  I  usually  visit 
him  once  a  month,  and  am  admitted  to  him  without  pre- 
Tious  notice,  I  have  found  bint,  within  this  last  half-year, 
deciphering  the  Chinese  language,  making  a  farce,  col- 
lecting a  vocabulary  of  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  English 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ancient  Corinthian 
brass,  and  forming  a  new  scheme  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerfal  genius,  which  might  have  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  any  science,  or  benefited  the  world  in 
any  profession,  dissipated  in  a  boundless  variety,  without 
profit  to  others  or  himself  1  He  makes  sodden  irruptions 
into  the  re^ons  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give 
vay  before  him ;  but  he  never  sta;s  long  enough  to  com- 
plete his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or  bring  away  the 
qraiis. 

Such  is  often  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature  has  en- 
abled to  obtun  skill  and  knowledge,  on  terms  so  easy,  that 
they  have  oo  sense  of  the  value  of  the  acquisition;  they 
■re  qualified  to  make  such  speedy  progress  in  learning, 
that  they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way, 
uid  by  turning  aside  after  every  new  object,  lose  the  race, 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  press  diligently 
forward,  and  whose  force  is  directed  to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have  been  fixed, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  thought,  in  a  determination  to  some 
state  of  life,  by  the  choice   of  one  whose    authority  may 
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preclude  csprice,  and  whose  iaBuence  may  prejudice  tfaem 
ia  favour  of  his  opinion.  The  general  precept  of  consult- 
ing the  ^iiius  is  of  little  use,  auless  we  are  told  how  the 
genius  can  be  known.  If  it  is  to  be  discovered  only  by 
experiment,  life  will  be  lost  before  the  resolution  can  be 
fixed ;  if  any  other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may, 
perhaps,  ba  very  early  discerned.  At  least,  if  to  miscarry  in 
an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having  mistaken  the  direction  of 
the  genius,  men  appear  not  less  frBquently  deceived  with 
regard  to  themselves  than  to  others ;  and  therefore  no  one 
has  much  reason  to  complain  that  bis  life  was  planned  out 
by  his  friends,  or  to  be  confident  that  he  should  have  had 
either  more  honour  or  happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to 
the  chance  of  his  own  fancy. 

It  was  said  of  the  learned  bishop  Sanderson,  that  when 
he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  hesitated  so  much,  and 
rejected  so  often,  that,  at  the  time  of  reading,  he  was  often 
forced  to  prodnce,  not  what  was  best,  but  what  happened 
to  be  at  hand.  This  will  be  the  state  of  every  man  who, 
in  the  choice  of  hb  employment,  balances'  all  the  argn- 
ments  on  every  side ;  the  complication  is  so  intricate,  the 
motives  and  objections  so  numerous,  there  is  so  mnch  play 
for  the  imagination,  and  so  much  remains  in  the  power  of 
others,  that  reason  is  forced  at  last  to  rest  in  neutrality, 
the  decision  devolves  into  the  hands  of  chance,  and,  after  a 
great  part  of  life  spent  in  inquiries  which  can  never  be 
resolved,  the  rest  must  often  pass  in  repenting  the  unne- 
cessary delay,  and  can  be  useful  to  few  other  purposes 
than  to  warn  others  against  the  same  foUy.^aod  to  show 
that  of  two  states  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue,  be  who  chooses  earliest  chooses  best, 
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Ad  populvm  phaltTiu :  rgn  le  inltii,  tl  in  fult  nmii.  Pehsii's,  SaL  i'li.  30. 

Such  ptgetntijp  be  to  tbe  peofdJ  BhuwD ; 

There  bout  thy  horse's  tnppiags  and  thy  own  ; 

I  know  tb«e  to  thy  bottom,  from  within 

llij  ihalloir  cCDlrt,  la  thy  utmost  skin.  Dbtdeh. 

Amono  the  namerotis  stratRgems,  by  which  pride  endei- 
vonrs  to  recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  ooe 
that  meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  per- 
petual disgoiae  or  the  real  character,  by  fictitious  appear- 
aoces ;  whether  it  be,  that  every  man  hates  falsehood, 
from  U>e  natural  congruity  of  truth  to  his  faculties  of  rea- 
son, or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  nn- 
derstanding,  and  thinks  his  discernment  consequently 
called  in  question,  whenever  any  thing  is  exhibited  under 
a  borrowed  form. 

This  aversion  from  all  kinds  of  disgube,  whatever  be 
its  cause,  is  universally  difTused,  and  incessantly  in  action ; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to  exasperate  detestation,  or  ex- 
cite contempt,  any  interest  should  be  invaded,  or  any 
competition  attempted ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  au  in- 
tention to  deceive,  an  intention  which  every  heart  swells 
to  oppose,  and  every  tongue  is  busy  to  detect. 

This  reflection  wag  awakened  in  my  mind  by  a  very 
CMnmon  [H^ctice  among  my  correspondents,  of  writmg 
under  characters  which  they  cannot  support,  which  are  of 
no  use  to  tbe  explanation  or  enforcement  of  that  which 
they  describe  or  recommend ;  and  which,  therefore,  since 
they  assume  them  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  their 
abilities,  I  will  advise  them  for  the  future  to  forbear,  as 
laborious  without  advantage. 

It  is  almost  a  general  ambition  of  those  who  favour  me 
with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of  my  conduct,  or  their 
contribiitiou  for  tbe  assistance  of  my  understanding,   to 
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affect  the  sQle  and  the  Dames  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot 
always  withhold  some  expression  of  an^r,  like  sir  Hugfh 
io  the  comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman  has  a 
beard.  X  must,  therefore,  warn  the  gentle  Phyllis,  that  she 
send  me  no  more  letters  from  the  Horse-guards ;  and  re- 
quire of  Belinda,  that  she  be  content  to  resign  her  pre- 
tensions to  female  elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politicks  of  Batson's  coffee-house.  I 
mnst  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observatioo,  that 
there  wore  some  allu«ons  in  Chloris's  production,  saGGctent 
to  show  that  Bracton  and  Plowden  are  her  favourite  au- 
thors ;  and  that  Euphelia  has  not  been  long  enough  at 
home,  to  wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phraseology,  which 
she  learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none  who  gave 
me  more  trouble  to  decipher  her  true  character,  than 
Penthesilea,  wbose  letter  lay  upon  my  desk  three  days 
before  1  could  fix  upon  the  real  writer.  There  was  a  con- 
fusion of  images,  and  medley  of  barbarity  which  held  me 
long  in  suspense  ;  till  by  perseverance  I  disentangled  the 
perplexity,  and  found  that  Peuthesilea  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  stockjobber,  who  spends  his  morning  under  his 
father's  eye  in  Change-alley,  dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent- 
garden,  passes  his  evening  in  the  playhouse,  and  part  of 
the  nigbt  at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  dia- 
lects of  these  various  re^ons,  has  mingled  them  all  in  a 
studied  composition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critick,  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  write  like  a  madman,  he  answered,  that  it  was 
difiicolt  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  easy  enough  to  write 
like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to  be  excused  by  my  kind  contri- 
butors, if,  in  imitation  of  this  great  author,  I  presume  to 
remind  them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  velUwishers,  who,  with- 
out departing  from  their  sex,  have  found  very  wonder- 
ful appellations.  A  very  smart  letter  has  been  sent  me 
from  a  puny  ensign,  signed  Ajax  Telamonius;    another,  in 
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recommendatioD  of  a  new  treatise  opoa  cards,  from  a 
gamester,  who  calls  himself  Sesostris ;  and  another  opoo 
the  improvements  of  the  fishery,  from  Dioclesiao :  but  as 
these  seem  onl;  to  have  picked  up  their  appellations  by 
cbaace,  withont  endeavonrin^  at  any  particular  imposture, 
their  improprieties  are  rather  instances  of  bluuder  than  of 
affectation,  and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame 
the  bostile'  passions ;  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride,  not  er- 
rour  but  deceit,  which  the  world  means  to  persecute,  when 
it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to  hunt  down  affectation. 

The  hatred  which  dissimulation  always  draws  upon  it- 
self is  so  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  how  much  cunning 
differs  from  wisdom,  I  should  wonder  that  any  men  have 
80  little  knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to 
wear  a  mask  for  life ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a 
character,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  any  just 
clum;  and  to  hazard  their  quiet,  their  fame,  and  even 
their  profit,  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of  that 
reproach,  malevolence,  and  neglect,  which  sncb  a  dis- 
covery as  they  have  always  to  fear  will  certainly  bring 
npon  them. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  pleasure  of  reputation 
should  consist  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  our  opinion  of 
our  own  merit  confirmed  by  the  suffrage  of  the  pablick ;  and 
that,  to  be  extolled  for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  him- 
self to  want,  should  give  him  no  other  happiness  than  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over  which  he 
chances  to  be  travelling.  Bat  he  who  subsists  upon  affec- 
tation, knows  nothing  of  this  delicacy ;  like  a  desperate 
adventurer  in  commerce,  he  takes  np  reputation  upon 
trust,  mortgages  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en- 
joys, to  the  fetal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with  a  thou- 
sand terrours  and  anxieties,  the  anoecessary  splendour  of 
borrowed  riches. 

Affectation  is  to  be  always  distinguished  from  hypocrisy, 
as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  those  qualities  which  we 
might,  with  innocence  and  safety,  be  known  to  want  Thus 
the  man  who,  to. carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any 
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erime,  pretends  to  rigonra  of  dcTotion,  and  exacloesfl  of 
Ufe,  is  guilty  of  hyprocisy ;  and  his  gnilt  is  greater,  ag  the 
end,  for  which  he  puts  on  the  false  appearance,  is  more 
perDicJous.  But  he  that,  with  an  awkward  address,  and 
unpleasing  countenance,  boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by 
him  among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousands  which 
he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargeable  only  with  affectation. 
Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  villany,  affectation 
part  of  the  chosen  trappings  of  folly ;  the  one  completes  a 
villain,  the  other  only  finishes  a  fop.  Contempt  is  the 
proper  punishment  of  affectation,  and  detestation  the  just 
consequence  of  hypocnsy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not,  at  present,  my  intention  to 
expostulate,  though  even  he  mig^t  be  taught  the  excel- 
lency of  virtue,  by  the  necessity  of  seeming  to  be  virtuous ; 
but  the  man  of  affectation  may,  perhaps,  be  reclaimed,  by 
finding  how  httle  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
straint, and  incessant  vigilance,  and  how  much  more  se- 
curely he  ffl^ht  make  bis  way  to  esteem,  by  cultivating 
real,  than  displaying  counterfeit  qualities. 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise  man,  in 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining  it,  and  its  value 
when  attained ;  and  neither  of  these  cousiderations  will 
much  contribute  to  the  encouragement  of  affectation.  For, 
if  the  pinnacles  of  fame  be  at  best  slippery,  how  unsteady 
must  his  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles  without 
foundation  !  If  praise  be  made  by  the  inconstancy  and  ma- 
liciousness of  those  who  must  confer  it,  a  blessing  which 
BO  man  can  promise  himself  from  (he  most  conspionons 
merit  and  vigorous  industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  hope  of 
gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  mnltiplied  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  pretensions !  He  that  pursues  fame  with  juat 
claims,  trusts  his  happiness  to  the  winds ;  but  be  that  en- 
deavours after  it  by  false  merit,  has  to  fear,  not  only  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  veosel.  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  water  for  a  time,  by  the 
help  of  8  soft  breeze,  and  a  cabn  sea,  at  the  first  gust  he 
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must  inevitablj  founder,  wilb  this  qielancfaoly  reflection, 
that,  if  he  would  have  been  content  with  his  natural  station, 
he  mi^ht  have  escaped  his  calamitj.  Affectatiou  may  pos- 
sibly succeed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  atten- 
tion, persuade  othem,  that  he  really  has  the  qualities  which 
he  presumes  to  boast ;  but  the  hour  will  come  when  he 
should  bxert  them,  and  then  whatever  he  enjoyed  in  praise, 
be  must  sofTer  in  reproach. 

Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to  be  counted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  therefore  any  indirect 
arts  to  obtain  tbem  have  very  little  claim  to  pardon  or 
compassion.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  va- 
luable or  improvable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always 
secure  himself  from  contempt.  And,  perhaps,  exemption 
from  ignominy  is  the  most  eligible  reputation,  as  freedom 
from  pain  is,  among  some  philosophers,  the  definition  of 
happiness. 

If  we,  therefore,  compare  the  value  of  the  praise  obt^ned 
by  fictitious  excellence,  even  while  the  cheat  is  yet  undis- 
covered, with  that  kindness  which  every  man  may  suit  by 
fan  virtue,  and  that  esteem  to  which  most  men  may  rise  by 
common  understanding  steadily  and  honestly  applied,  we 
shall  find  that,  when  from  the  adscititions  happiness  all  the 
deductions  are  made  by  fear  and  casaalty,  there  wilt  re- 
main nothing  equiponderant  to  the  security  of  truth.  The 
state  of  the  possessour  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  affecter  of 
great  excellencies,  is  that  of  a  small  cottage  of  stone,  to 
the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  the  emperess  of  Russia  ;  it 
was  for  a  time  splendid  and  Inminous,  but  the  first  sun- 
shine melted  it  to  nothing. 
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Ev  BSY  man  u  prompted,  b;  tfae  love  of  himself,  to  ima- 
^Qe,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  superior,  either  in 
kind,  or  in  degree,  to  those  which  he  sees  allotted  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and,  whatever  apparent  disadvantages 
be  may  suffer  in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some 
invisible  distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excellence, 
which  be  throws  into  the  balance,  and  by  which  he  gene- 
rallj  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  bis  favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind  always 
seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  as  placed  in  a  state  of 
opposition  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  tumult  of  pub- 
lick  business ;  and  have  pleased  themselves,  from  age  to 
age,  with  celebrating  the  felicity  of  tbeir  own  condition, 
and  with  reconnting  the  perplexity  of  poUticks,  the  dangers 
of  greatness,  the  anxieties  of  ambition,  and  the  miseries 
of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topicks  of  declamation,  that  their 
industry  has  discovered  on  this  subject,  there  is  none  which 
they  press  with  greater  efforts,  or  on  which  they  have  more 
copiously  laid  out  their  reason  and  their  imagination,  than 
the  instabilily  of  high  stations,  and  the  uncertainty  with 
which  the  profits  and  honours  are  possessed,  that  must  be 
acquired  with  so  much  hazard,  vigilance,  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  irrefragable  ail- 
ment against  the  choice  of  the  statesman  and  the  warrionr; 
and  swell  with  confidence  of  victory,  thus  furnished  by 
the  muses  wilh  tfae  arms  whicfa  never  can  be  blunted,  and 
which  no  art  or  strength  of  their  adversaries  can  elade  or 
resist 
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It  was  veil  knowD  by  experience  to  the  nationa  which 
employed  elephants  in  war,  that  though  by  the  terronr  of 
their  bulk,  and  the  violence  of  their  impression,  they  often 
threw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  yet  there  was  always  danger 
in  the  use  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  advan- 
tage; for  if  their  first  chaise  conld  be  supported,  they 
were  easily  driven  back  upon  their  confederates ;  they  then 
broke  thtou^  the  troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less 
havock  in  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the 
fury  of  their  onset 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  so  vehemently  urged 
the  inconveaiencies  and  danger  of  an  active  life,  have  not 
made  use  of  arguments  that  may  be  retorted  with  eqnal 
force  upon  themselves ;  and  whether  the  happiness  of  a 
candidate  for  literary  fame  be  not  subject  to  the  same  tui- 
certainty  with  that  of  him  who  governs  provinces,  Com- 
mands armies,  presides  in  the  senate,  or  dictates  in  the 
cabinet. 

That  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained  without 
labour,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any  other  kind  of  great- 
ness can  require,  will  be  allowed  by  those  who  wish  to 
elevate  the  character  of  a  scholar;  since  they  cannot  but 
know,  that  every  human  acquisition  is  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  employed  in  its  attainment.  And  that 
those  who  have  gained  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the 
world,  by  their  knowledge  or  their  genius,  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  solicitude  which  any  other  kind  of  dignity 
produces,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  innumerable  arti- 
fices which  they  make  use  of  to  degrade  a  superiour,  to  re- 
press a  rival,  or  obstruct  a  follower ;  artifices  so  gross  and 
mean,  as  to  prove  evidently  how  much  a  man  may  excel  in 
learning,  without  being  either  more  wise  or  more  virtuous 
than  those  whose  ignorance  be  pities  or  despises. 

Nothing  therefore  remains,  by  which  the  student  can 
gratify  his  desire  of  spearing  to  have  built  bis  happiness 
on  a  more  firm  basis  than  his  antagonist,  except  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  his  honours  are  enjoyed.  The  garlands 
gained  by  the  heroes  of  literature  must  be  gathered  from 
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summiu  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  those  (hat  bear  the 
civick  or  triumphal  wreaths;  they  must  be  worn  with  equal 
eDvy,  and  guarded  with  equal  care  from  those  haods  that 
are'  always  employed  in  efforts  to  tear  tbem  away ;  the 
only  remainiu^  hope  is,  that  their  verdure  ia  more  lasting, 
and  that  tbey  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less  ob- 
noxious to  tfae  blasts  of  accident. 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  little  encourag^ement 
from  the  examination  of  the  history  of  learning,  or  obser- 
vation of  the  fate  of  scholars  in  the  present  age.  If  we 
look  back  into  past  times,  we  find  inunmerabie  names  of 
authors  once  in  high  reputation,  read  perhaps  by  the  beaa- 
.  tifnl,  quoted  by  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the  grave, 
but  of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they  once  existed.  If 
we  consider  the  distribution  of  literary  fame  in  onr  own 
time,  we  shall  find  it  a  possession  of  very  uncertain  tenure ; 
aoraetimes  bestowed  by  a  sudden  caprice  of  the  publick, 
and  again  transferred  to  a  new  favourite,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  is  new;  sometimes  refused  to  long  labour 
and  eminent  desert,  and  sometimes  granted  to  very  slight 
pretensions;  lost  sometimes  by  security  and  negligence, 
and  sometimes  by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it. 

A  successfnl  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  dimina- 
tioD  of  his  fame,  whether  be  continues  or  ceases  to  write. 
The  regard  of  the  publick  is  not  to  be  kept  bat  by  tribute, 
and  the  remembrance  of  past  service'will  quickly  languish, 
unless  successive  performances  frequently  revive  it.  Yet 
in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard,  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not,  at  some  unlucky  time,  injure  their  own 
characters  by  attempting  to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  inequality  which 
we  may  so  frequently  observe  in  the  performances  of  the 
same  man,  from  the  influence  of  which  no  ability  or  indus- 
try is  sufficiently  secured,  and  wbicb  have  so  often  sullied 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  the  vrit,  as  well  as  the  con- 
queror, may  be  properly  cantioned  not  to  indulge  his  pride 
with  too  early  triumphs,  but  to  defer  to  the  end  of  life  his 
estimate  of  happiness. 
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Antt  oiituiB  Himo  mprrmiiipit  fanera  dtbel. 


Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  undertakings 
by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent must  be  mentioned  with  tenderness,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  counted  among  his  follies,  but  his  miseries.  It 
very  often  happens  that  the  works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are 
performed  at  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  ' 
rewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  always  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  is  compelled  to  accept  any  task  which  is  thrown 
before  him  without  much  consideration  of  his  own  conve- 
nience, and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by  previous 


Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequently  the 
consequence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  great,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  li- 
terature and  genius.  A  man  who  has  once  learned  to  think 
himself  exalted  by  familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but 
their  birth,  or  their  fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are  seldom 
gained  by  moral  excellence,  set  above  him,  will  not  be 
long  without  submitting  his  understanding  to  their  con- 
duct; he  will  suffer  them  to  prescribe  the  course  of  his 
studies,  and  employ  him  for  their  own  purposes  either  of 
diversion  or  interest.  His  desire  of  pleasing  those  whose 
iBvour  he  has  weakly  made  necessary  to  himself,  will  not 
suffer  faim  always  to  consider  how  little  he  is  qualified  for 
the  work  imposed.  Either  his  vanity  will  tempt  him  to 
conceal  his  deficiencies,  or  that  cowardice,  which  always 
encroaches  fast  upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  in  the  com- 
pany of  persons  higher  than  themselves,  will  not  leave  him 
resohition  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choice. 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  fortune  can 
avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and  by  his  spirit  can 
repel  the  usurpations  of  patronage,  yet  he  may  easily,  by 
writing  long,  happen  to  write  ill.     There  is  a  general  suc- 
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cessioD  of  events,  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  pe- 
riodical vicissitudes ;  labour  and  care  are  rewarded  .with 
success,  success  produces  confidence,  confidence  relaxes 
industry,  and  negli^nce  ruins  that  reputation  which  accu- 
racy had  nused. 

He  that  happens  not  to  be  lulled  by  praise  into  supine- 
ness,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  undertaking  above  his 
strength,  or  incited  to  fancy  himself  alike  qualified  for 
every  kind  of  composition,  and  able  to  comply  with  the 
publick  taste  through  all  its  variations.  By  some  opinion 
like  this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  attempts  which  they  had  not  time  to  complete,  and 
after  a  few  weak  efforts,  sunk  into  the  grave  with  vexation 
to  see  the  rising  generation  gain  groand  upon  them.  From 
these  failures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt ;  that  judg- 
ment which  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it  is  employed 
upon  the  works  of  others,  very  often  fails  where  interest 
or  passion  can  exert  their  power.  We  are  blinded  in  exa- 
mining our  own  labours  by  tnoumerable  prejudices.  Our 
juvenile  compositions  please  ns,  because  tbey  bring  to  our 
minds  tho  remembrance  of  youth ;  our  later  performances 
we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we  are  unwilling  to  think 
that  we  have  made  no  improvement ;  what  flows  easily  from 
the  pen  charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  onr  own  powers ;  what  was 
composed  with  great  straggles  of  the  mind  we  do  not 
easily  reject,  because  we  cannot  hear  that  so  mach  labour 
ahoald  be  fruitless.  But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  pre- 
possesuon,  and  wonders  that  the  author  is  so  unlike  him- 
self, without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with  difier- 
ent  culture,  aflTord  different  products. 
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Ega  tuc  iTtiiliiiiB  lint  divit$  omo, 

Xte  mdt  qaid  prmit  nidea  ingfiriiiiR  ;  iltcHiu  fie 

Alttra  pmdl  aptm  ra,  il  anjurat  amict.  Horn.  An.  Poet.  409. 

Without  ■  genial  Icuuiiig  •otn  in  vain ; 

Aad  wi^MHit  laaning  geniui  uaki  igiin  ; 

Tbeir  Ibicc  united  crowm  tha  qnigbtlj  reign.      Elphihitoh. 

Wit  and  leaniiog  were  the  cbildren  of  Apallo,  by  differ- 
ent mothers ;  wit  was  the  ofispring  of  Euphrosyne,  and 
resembled  her  in  cheerrulness  and  vivacity ;  learning  was 
bom  of  Sophia,  and  retained  her  serioosness  and  twation. 
As  their  mothers  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  ap  by  them 
from  their  birtb  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all  means  were 
ao  incessantly  employed  to  impresB  upon  them  a  hatred 
.  and  contempt  of  each  other,  that  though  Apollo,  who  fore- 
saw the  ill  effects  of  their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften 
them,  by  dividing  his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet 
his  impartiality  and  kindness  were  without  effect;  the 
maternal  animosity  was  deeply  rooted,  having  been  inter- 
min^ed  with  their  first  ideas,  and  was  confirmed  every 
hour,  as  fresh  opportunities  occurred  of  exerting  it.  No 
Boooer  were  they  of  age  to  be  received  into  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  other  celestials,  than  wit  began  to  entertain 
Venus  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  learning, 
and  learning  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom,  by  exposing 
the  blunders  and  ignorance  of  wit. 

Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually  increaung, 
by  the  encouragement  which  each  received  from  those 
whom  their  mothers  had  persuaded  to  patronise  and  sup- 
port them ;  and  longed  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Ju- 
piter, not  so  much  for  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of 
excluding  a  rival  from  all  pretensions  to  regard,  and  of 
putting  an  everlasting  stop  to  the  progress  of  that  influence 
which  either  believed  the  other  to  have  obtained  by  mean 
arts  and  false  appearances. 
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At  last  the  day  came,  when  they  were  both,  with  the 
usual  solemnities,  received  into  (he  class  of  superior  dei- 
ties, and  allowed  to  take  nectar  from  the  hand  of  Hebe. 
But  from  that  hour  concord  lost  faer  authority  at  the 
table  of  Jupiter.  The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dig- 
nity, aud  incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  asso- 
ciate powers,  harassed  each  other  by  incessaut  contests, 
with  such  a  regntar  vicissitude  of  victory,  that  neither  was 
depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  every  de- 
bate, the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  wit ;  and  that,  at 
the  first  sallies,  the  whole  assembly  sparkled,  according  to 
Homer's  expression,  with  unextinguishable  merriment 
But  learning  would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  burst  of 
applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  which  the  vio- 
lence of  joy  is  always  succeeded,  began  to  promise  more 
calm  and  patient  attention.  She  then  attempted  her  de- 
fence, and,  by  comparing  one  part  of  her  antagonist's  ob- 
jections with  another,  commonly  made  him  confute  him- 
self; or,  by  showing  how  small  a  part  of  the  question  he 
had  taken  into  his  view,  proved.that  bis  opinion  could  have 
no  weight.  The  audience  began  gradually  to  lay  aside 
their  prepossessions,  and  rose,  at  last,  with  great  venera- 
tion for  learning,  but  with  greater  kindness  for  wit.  . 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  desired  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  distinction,  entirely  opposite.  Wit 
was  daring  and  adventurous;  leamiug  cautious  and  de- 
liberate. Wit  thought  nothing  reproachful  but  dulness; 
learning  was  afraid  of  no  imputation  but  that  of  errour. 
Wit  answered  before  he  understood,  lest  his  quickness 
of  apprehension  should  be  questioned;  learning  paused, 
where  there  was  no  difficulty,  lest  any  insidious  sophism 
should  lie  undiscovered.  Wit  perplexed  every  debate  by 
rapidity  and  confusion;  learning  tired  the  hearers  with 
endless  distinctions,  and  prolonged  the  dispute  without 
advantage,  by  proving  that  which  never  was  denied. 
Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  venture  to  produce  what 
he  had  not  considered,  and  often  succeeded  beyond  bis 
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own  expectation,  b;  following  the  (rain  of  a  lucky  thoaght; 
learning  would  reject  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being 
eutangled  io  conaequences  which  sho  could  not  foresee, 
and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  caution,  from  pressing  her 
advantages,  and  subduing  her  opponent. 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree  hindered 
their  progress  towards  perfection,  and  left  them  open  to 
attacks.  Novelty  was  the  darling  of  wit,  and  antiquity 
of  learning.  To  wit,  all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to 
learning,  whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit,  how- 
ever, seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could  not  con- 
vince, and.  to  convince  was  not  often  his  ambition ;  learn- 
ing always  supported  her  opinion  with  so  many  collateral 
truths,  that,  when  the  cause  was  decided  against  her,  her 
arguments  were  remembered  with  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  side,  than  to  quit 
their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope  for  a  complete  con- 
quest by  the  use  of  the  weapons  which  bad  been  employed 
against  them.  Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syllogism, 
and  learning  distort  her  features  with  a  jest;  but  they 
always  suffered  by  the  experimeut,  and  betrayed  them- 
selves  to  confutation  or  contempt.  The  seriousness  of 
wit  was  without  dignity,  and  the  merriment  of  learning 
without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at  last  im- 
portant, and  the  divinities  broke  into  parties.  Wit  was 
taken  into  protection  of  the  laughter- loving  Venus,  had  a 
retinue  allowed  bim  of  smiles  and  jests,  and  was  often  per- 
mitted  to  dance  among  the  graces.  Learning  still  conti- 
nued the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and  seldom  went  out  of 
ber  palace  without  a  train  of  the  severer  virtuw — chastity, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with 
malice,  bad  a  son  named  satire,  who  followed  him,  carry- 
ing a  quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  wbicb,  where  they 
once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  extracted. 
These  arrows  he  frequently  shot  at  learning,  when  she 
was  most  earnestly  or  usefully  employed,  engaged  in  ab- 
struse inquiries,  or  giving  instructions  to  her  followers. 
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Minerva,  therefore,  deputed  criticism  to  her  aid,  who  geue- 
mlly  broke  the  point  of  satire's  arrows,  turned  tliem  aside, 
or  retorted  them  on  himself, 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
regions  shonld  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  violation,  and  re- 
solved to  dismiss  these  troublesome  antagonists  to  the 
lower  world.  Hither,  therefore,  the;  came,  and  carried  on 
their  ancient  quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long 
without  zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by.  his  gaiety,  captivated 
the  young;  and  learning,  by  her  authority,  influenced  the 
old.  Their  power  quickly  appeared  by  very  eminent 
effects :  theatres  were  bailt  for  the  reception  of  wit,  aad 
colleges  endowed  for  the  residence  of  learning.  Each 
party  endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  magni- 
ficence, and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, from  the  first  entrance  into  life,  to  enlist  in  one  of 
the  factions ;  and  tliat  none  could  hope  for  the  regard  of 
either  divinity,  who  had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the 
rival  power. 

There  were,  indeed,  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom  wit 
and  learning  were  equally  disregarded:  these  were  the 
devotees  of  Plutos,  the  god  of  riches ;  among  these  it  sel- 
dom happened  that  the  gaiety  of  wit  could  raise  a  smile, 
or  the  eloquence  of  learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
venge of  this  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their  fol- 
lowers against  them ;  but  the  forces  that  were  sent  on 
those  expeditions  frequently  betrayed  their  trust;  and, 
in  contempt  of  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  flat- 
tered the  rich  in  publick,  while  they  scorned  them  in  their 
hearts;  and  when,  by  this  treachery,  tjiey  had  obttuned 
the  favour  of  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of  supe- 
riori^  on  those  who  still  remained  in  the  service  of  wit  and 
learning. 

Digested  with  these  desertions,  the  two  rivals,  at  the 
same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  readmission  to  dieir  na- 
tive habitations.  Jupiter  thundered  on  the  right  hand, 
and  they  prepared  to  obey  the  happy  summons.  Wit 
readily  spread  his  wings  and  soared  B\oti,  but  not  being 
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able  to  see  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathless  immensity 
of  the  ethereal  spaces.  Learnings,  who  knew  the  wa;, 
shook  her  pinions ;  but  for  want  of  nataral  vi^ur,  could 
only  take  short  flights:  so,  after  many  efforts,  they  both 
sank  again  to  the  gronnd,  and  learned,  from  their  mntual 
distress,  the  necessity  of  union.  They,  therefore,  joined 
their  hands,  and  renewed  their  flight ;  learning  was  borne 
np  by  the  vigour  of  wit,  end  wit  guided  fay  the  perspica- 
city of  learning.  They  soon  reached  the  dwellings  of 
Jnpiter,  and  were  so  endeared  to  each  other,  (hat  they 
lived  afterwards  in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  persuaded 
learning  to  converse  with  the  graces,  and  learning  en- 
gaged  wit  in  the  service  of  the  virtues.  They  were  now 
the  favourites  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened 
every  banquet  by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  mar- 
ried at  the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous  pro- 
geny of  arts  and  sciences. 


N".  23.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1750. 


Trtt  mihi  coftnne  prupf  iUttnlin  cidtntitr, 

Ptaemita  vario  maltum  dntrta  f/alatB.  Hoa,  lib.  U.  Ep.  ii.  61 

Hree  giuMi  1  bxn,  dincDting  at  mj  ftut, 

Bequiring  each  to  gntity  hii  luu 

With  different  food.  Tkxscu. 

That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by  his  own 
conscience,  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  moral  pmdence, 
justified  not  ouly  by  the  suffrage  of  reason,  which  declares 
that  none  of  the  gifts  of  heaven  are  to  lie  useless,  but  by 
the  voice  likewise  of  experience,  which  will  soon  inform 
us  that,  if  we  make  the  praise  or  blame  of  others  the  role 
of  our  conduct,  we  shall  be  distracted  by  a  boundless  va- 
riety of  irreconcilable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetual 
•napense  between  contrary  impulses,  and  consult  for  ever 
without  determination. 
B.  I.  I 
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I  know  not  vhether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  De- 
cessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confidence  in  his  own 
skill,  and  to  satislj  himself  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
not  deviated  from  the  established  laws  of  composition, 
without  submitting  his  works  to  freqnent  examinations  be- 
fore he  gives  ^em  to  the  publick,  or  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure success  by  a  solicitous  coaformit;  to  advice  and  cri- 
ticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  consultation  and 
compliance  ian  conduce  little  to.  the  perfection  of  any  lite- 
rary performance ;  for  whoever  is  so  doubtful-  of  bis  own 
abilities  as  to  encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find 
himself  every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties,  and 
will  harass  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hopeless  labour  of 
uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  digesting  independent  hints, 
and  collecting  into  one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed 
light,  emitted  often  with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  their  labours,  io  periodi- 
cal sheets  wonld  be  most  unhappy,  if  they  were  much  to 
regard  the  censures  or  the  admonitions  of  their  readers ; 
for,  as  their  works  are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but 
by  small  parts  in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagined, 
by  those  who  think  themselves  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tions, that  they  may  yet  redeem  their  former  failings  by 
hearkeniDg  to  better  judges,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  plan,  by  the  help  of  the  criticisms  which  are  so  li- 
berally afforded. 

I  have  bad  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with  vexa- 
tion,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the  different  temper 
with  which  the  same  man  reads  a  printed  and  manuscript 
performance.  When  a  book  is  once  in  the  baods  of  the 
pnblick,  it  b  considered  as  permanent  and  unalterable ; 
and  the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  personal  prcrjudices, 
takes  it  up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleasing  or  in- 
structing himself:  he  accommodates  his  mind  to  the  au- 
thor's design ;  and,  having  no  interest  in  refusing  the 
amusement  that  is  offered  him,  never  interrupts  his  own 
tranquillity  by  studied  cavils,  or  destroys  his  satis&ctlon 
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in  that  which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxioas  ioqniry  how  it 
might  be  better ;  but  is  often  contented  withoDt  pleasure, 
and  pleased  without  perfection. 

Bnt  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the  merit  of 
a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  bringn  an  imagination 
heated  with  objections  to  passages  which  he  has  yet  never 
heard ;  he  invokes  all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores 
bis  memory  with  taste  and  grace,  purity  and  delicacy, 
manners  and  unities,  sounds  which,  faaviug  been  ooce  ut- 
tered by  those  that  understood  them,  have  been  since  re- 
echoed without  meaning,  and  kept  up  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  world,  by  a  constant  repercossion  from  one  cox- 
comb to  another.  He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to 
show,  by  some  proof  of  his  abilitieii,  that  he  is  not  con- 
sulted to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every  opening 
for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every  opportunity  to 
propose  some  specious  alteration.  Such  opportunities  a 
very  small  degree  of  sagacity  will  enable  him  to  find ;  for, 
in  every  work  of  imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts,  the 
insertion  of  incideoU,  and  use  of  decinratioDS,  may  be  varied 
a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety;  and  as  in  things 
nearly  equal,  that  will  always  seem  best  to  every  man 
which  he  himself  produces ;  the  critick,  whose  business  is 
only  to  propose,  without  the  care  of  execntion,  can  never 
want  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  has  suggested 
very  important  improvements,  mir  the  power  of  enforcing 
his  advice  by  arguments,  which,  as  they  appear  convincing 
to  himself,  either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  will  press  ob- 
stioately  and  importunately,  without  suspicion  that  he  may 
possibly  judge  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his  own  advice,  or 
inquiry,  whether  the  advantage  of  the  new  scheme  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  hibonr. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Huiy,  that  an  orator 
ought  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest  a^uments  whkh 
his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ  all  wlueh  his  imagination 
oen  afford :  for,  in  pleading,  those  reasons  an  of  moat 
value,  which  will  most  affect  the  judges ;  and  the  judges, 
says  he,  will  be  always  most  touched  with  that  wUch  tbey 
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bad  before  conceived.  Ever;  man  who  is  called  to  give 
bis  opinion  of  a  performance,  decides  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  he  first  suffers  himself  to  form  expectations,  and 
then  is  angry  at  bis  disappointment.  He  lets  his  imagina- 
tion rove  at  laige,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  ua- 
confined  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibility,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judiciously  laid  down, 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's  cause,  because  there 
always  lies  eu  appeal  from  domestick  criticism  to  a  higher 
judicature,  and  the  puhlick,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor 
often  deceived,  is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  npon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I  bad  many 
proofs,  when  I  first  entered  npon  this  weekly  labour.  My 
readers  having,  from  the  perfonnances  of  my  predecessors, 
established  an  idea  of  unconnected  essays,  to  which  they 
believed  all  future  authors  under  a  necessity  of  conforming, 
were  impatient  of  the  least  deviation  from  their  system, 
and  numerous  remonstrances  were  accordingly  made  by 
each,  as  he  found  bis  favourite  subject  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  angry  that  .the  Rambler  did  not,  like  the  Spec- 
tator, introduce  himself  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  publick, 
by  an  account  of  his  own  birth  and  studies,  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  adventures,  and  a  description  of  his  physiognomy. 
Others  soon  began  to  remark  that  he  was  a  solemn,  serious, 
dictatorial  writer,  without  sprightliness  or  gaiety,  and  called 
out  with  vehemence  for  mirth  and  humour.  Another  ad- 
monished him  to  have  a  special  eye  npon  the  various  clubs 
of  this  great  city,  and  informed  him  that  much  of  the  Spec- 
tator's vivacity  was  laid  out  upon  such  assemblies.  He 
has  been  censured  for  not  imitating  the  politeness  of  his 
predecessors,  having  hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies 
under  his  protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  just  op- 
position of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimensions  of  ruffles 
and  pinners.  He  has  been  required  by  one  to  fix  a  parti- 
cular censure  upon  those  matrons  who  play  at  cards  with 
spectacles :  and  another  is  very  much  ofiended  whenever 
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be  meets  with  a  specnlation  in  which  Daked  precepts  are 
comprised  without  the  illustratioii  of  examples  aad  cha- 
racters. 

T  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  monitors 
intend  the  promotion  of  my  desi^,  and  the  instruction  of 
my  readers ;  but  tfaey  do  not  know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that 
an  author  has  a  rule  of  choice  peculiar  to  himself;  and 
selects  those  subjects  which  be  is  best  qualified  to  treat, 
by  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life ; 
that  some  topicks  of  amasement  have  been  already  treated 
with  too  much  success  to  invite  a  competition ;  and  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  gain  many  readers  must  try  varioas  arts 
of  invitation,  essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure,  and  make 
frequent  changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself,  amidst  this  tumult  of 
criticism,  as  a  ship  in  a  poetical  tempest,  impelled  at  the 
same  time  by  opposite  winds,  and  dashed  by  the  waves 
from  every  quarter,  hut  held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of 
the  assailants,  and  secured  in  some  measure  by  multiplicity 
of  distress.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  censturers  been  unani- 
mous, it  might,  perhaps,  have  overset  my  resolution;  but 
since  I  find  them  at  variance  with  each  other,  I  can,  with- 
out scruple,  neglect  them,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  publick  by  following  the  direction  of  my  own  reason, 
and  indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own  imagination. 


N".  24.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1750. 


Ntmo  to  WW  Untat  doctndtn.  Pisuui,  SM.  iv.  33. 

NoM,  DOM  desccDda  idIo  hinuelf.  Dryden. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms,  admitted  by  general 
consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  repetition,  there  is 
qone  more  famouH  among  the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom, 
than  that  compendious  lesson,  VnSii  irtairTir,  Be  acquainted 
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with  thyte^i  ascribed  by  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  others 
to  Chilo  of  Lacedsepion. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  the  speculation 
requisite  to  a  moral  agent.  For  what  more  can  be  neces- 
sary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  our 
original,  our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 
beings? 

It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  the  first  aathor, 
whoever  he  was,  intMided  to  be  understood  in  this  uo- 
limited  and  complicated  sense ;  for  of  the  inquiries,  which 
in  so  large  an  acceptation  it  would  seem  to  recommend, 
some  are  too  extensive  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some 
require  light  from  above,  which  was  not  yet  indulged  to 
the  heathen  world. 

We  might  have  had  more  satisfaclioD  concerning  the 
original  import  of  this  celebrated  sentence,  if  hbtory  bad 
informed  us,  whether  it  was  uttered  as  a  general  instruc- 
tion to  mankind,  or  as  a  particular  caution  to  some  private 
inquirer ;  whether  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  down- as  the  universal  rule  of  life. 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  many 
possible  circumstances,  in  which  this  monitiou  might  very 
properly  be  enforced :  for  every  errouf  in  human  conduct 
must  arise  from  ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or 
temporary;  and  happen  either  because  we  do  not  know 
what  is  best  and  fittest,  or  because  our  knowledge  is  at  the 
time  of  action  not  present  to  the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote  and  un- 
necessary subjects,  and  wastes  his  life  upon  questions 
which  cannot  be  resolved,  and  of  which  the  solution  would 
conduce  very  little  to  the  advancement  of  happiness;  when 
be  lavishes  his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe,  or  in  adjusting  successive  systems  of 
worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ;  he  may  be  very 
properly  recalled  from  hia  excursions  by  thb  precept,  and 
reminded,  that  there  is  a  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  more  acquainted ;  and  from  wlkioh  his  attention 
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has  hitherto  been  withheld  bj  studies  to  which  he  has  do 
other  motive  thaa  Tanity  or  curiosity. 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of 
Greece,  b;  his  iostrnctioa  and  example,  from  the  vaia 
pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to  moral  iuqairies,  and  turned 
their  thoughts  from  stars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion, 
upon  the  various  modes  of  virtue,  and  relations  of  life. 
All  his  lectures  were  bat  commentaries  upon  this  saying ; 
if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  recommended  by 
Chile,  in  opposition  to  other  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the 
state  of  man. 

The  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that  they  of- 
fend against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing  to  study  any  thing 
rather  than  tbetnselves ;  for  which  reason  they  ere  often 
despised  by  those  with  whom  they  imagine  themselves 
lUiove  comparison;  despised,  as  useless  (o  common  par- 
poses,  as  unable  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  affairs,  end 
unqualified  to  perform  those  offices  by  which  the  concate- 
nation of  society  is  preserved,  and  mutual  tenderness  ex- 
cited and  maintained. 

Gelidiis  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep  re- 
searches. Having  a  mind  naturally  formed  for  the  ab- 
struser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  intricate  combinations 
without  confusion,  and  being  of  a  temper  naturally  cool 
and  equal,  he  is  seldom  interrupted  by  his  pasiions  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  longest  chain  of  unexpected  consequences. 
He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulged  hopes,  that  the 
solution  of  some  problems,  by  which  the  professors  of 
science  have  been  hitherto  -baffled,  is.  reserved  for  his 
genius  and  industry.  He  spends  his  time  in  the  highest 
room  of  his  house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  suffered 
to  enter  j  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner  or  his 
rest,  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that  is  there  only  for  a 
day,  without  any  tokens  of  regard  or  tenderness.  He  has 
totally  divested  himself  of  all  human  sensations ;  he  has 
neither  eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  comphiint ;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  nearest  friend,  nor 
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mourna  for  an;  publiok  or  private  calamity.  Having  once 
received  a  letter,  and  given  it  his  servant  to  read,  fae 
was  informed,  that  it  was  vritten  by  hia  brother,  who,  being 
shipwrecked,  had  swum  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute 
of  necessaries  in  a  foreign  country.  Naked  and  destitate  ! 
says  Gelid  us,  reach  down  the  last  volume  of  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  extract  an  exact  account  of  the  wind,  and 
note  it  carefally  in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  his  study,  to  show 
him  that  a  town  at  a  small  distance  was  on  fire ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  servant  came  to  tell  him,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides  that  the  inhabitants 
were  confounded,  and  began  to  think  of  rather  escaping 
with  their  lives,  than  saving  their  dwellings.  What  yon 
tell  me,  says  Gelidus,  is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally 
acts  in  a  circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to  every 
spectacle  of  distress,  and  unmoved  by  the  loudest  call  of 
social  oatnre,  for  want  of  considering  that  men  are  design- 
ed for  the  succour  and  comfort  of  each  other ;  that  though 
there  are  hours  which  may  be  laudably  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immediately  useful,  yet  the  first  attention  is  due 
to  practical  virtue^  and  that  he  may  be  justly  driven  out 
from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  who  has  so  far  abstracted 
himself  ft'om  the  species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys 
nor  griefs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endearments  of  his 
wife  and  the  caresses  of  his  children,  to  count  the  drops  of 
rain,  note  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  calculate  the 
eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 

I  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  religions  and 
important  meaning  of  this  epitome  of  wisdom,  and  only 
remark,  (hat  it  may  be  applied  to  the  gay  and  light,  as 
well  as  to  the  grave  and  solemn  parts  of  life ;  and  that  not 
only  the  philosopher  may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learn- 
ing, but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their  schemes, 
by  the  want  of  this  universal  reqninte,  the  knowledge  of 
themselves. 
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It  is  snrely  for  no  olber  reason,  that  we  see  such  num- 
bers resolute);  alrnggling  ag:aioBt  nature,  and  conteudin^ 
for  that  which  the;  never  can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite 
contradictions,  and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  in- 
consistent with  each  other ;  that  stockjobbers  affect  dress, 
gaiety,  and  elegance,  and  mathemalioians  labour  to  be  wits; 
that  the  soldier  teases  liis  acquaintance  with  quesUons  in 
theology,  and  the  academick  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a 
recital  of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proceed  only  from  ignorance  of  themselves,  by  which  Garth 
attempted  criticism,  and  Congreve  waved  hia  title  to  dra- 
matick  reputation,  and  desired  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
gentleman. 

Enphoes,  with  great  parts,  and  extensive  knowledge,  bas 
a  clonded  aspect,  and  ungracious  formj  yet  it  has  been  bis 
ambition  from  his  first  entrance  into  life,  to  dbtinguish 
himself  by  particularities  in  bis  dress,  .to  outvie  beaux  in 
embroidery,  to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be  foremost 
in  the  fashion.  Euphues  has  turned  on  bis  exterior  appear- 
ance that  attention  which  would  always  have  produced 
esteem,  had  it  been  fixed  upon  his  mindj  and  though 
his  virtues  and  abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  con- 
tempt which  he  has  so  diligently  solicited,  be  has,  at  least 
raised  one  impediment  to  bis  reputation  j  since  all  can 
judge  of  bis  dress,  but  few  of  bis  understanding;  and  many 
who  discern  that  he  is  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
he  can  be  wise. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are  particularly 
unwilling  to  observe  the  rule  of  Chile.  They  are  desirous 
to  bide  from  themselves  the  advances  of  age,  and  endea- 
vour too  frequently  to  supply  the  sprigbtliness  and  bloom 
of  youth  by  artificial  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They 
hope  to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have  lost  tbeir 
fire,  or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no  lotig«r  delicate ;  they 
play  over  the  airs  which  pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were 
expected  only  to  please,  and  forget  that  airs  in  time  ought 
to  give  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle,  because 
they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till  those  who  shared  tbeir 
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early  pleasares  are  withdravn  to  more  §erioiu  engage- 
meDts :  and  are  scarcely  awakened  from  tbeir  dream  of 
perpetual  yontfa,  but  by  the  atom  of  those  whom  they  en- 
deavonr  to  rival '. 
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Pmniuf,  quia  jmu  videnlur.  Vikbil,  JEn.  v.  331. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  tbej  cui.        Drtdin. 

Thbrb  are  some  vices  and  errours  which,  diongh  often 
fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have  yet,  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind,  been  considered  as  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  respect,  or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted 
from  contemptuous  infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest 
moralists  with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A.  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  general  parti- 
ality will  be  found  in  the  different  regard  which  has  always 
been  shown  to  rashness  and  cowardice,  two  vices,  of  which, 
though  they  may  be  conceived  eqnally  distant  from  the 
middle  point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
eqnally  injure  any  publick  or  private  interest,  yet  the  one 
is  never  mentioned  without  some  kind  of  veneradon,  and 
the  other  always  considered  as  a  topick  of  unlimited  and 
licentiaiis  censure,  on  which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach 
may  be  lawfully  exerted. 

The  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  common  suffrage, 
between  profusion  and  avarice,  and,- perhaps,  between 
many  other  opposite  vices  i  and  as  I  have  found  reason  to 
pay  great  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where 

>  It  ii  uid  by  Mn.  Pioni,  that  bj  Gelidoi,  in  thii  paper,  the  withor  in- 
tended to  reprcKOI  Mr.  Coalion,  the  geotlenan  under  whose  ctre  Mr.  Gurick 
wu  placed  when  he  entered  U.  LincotD'a-iiin.  Bui  the  chaiMter  which  D>- 
via  gives  ofhim  in  hi*  life  of  Garrick,  uBdanbledly  inipected  hy  Dr.  Johiuan, 
renders  thii  coujeeture  improhable. 
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knowledge  haa  been  forced  upon  tbein  by  experieoce, 
vitbont  long  dedactions  or  deep  researches,  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  that  this  distribution  of  respect  is  not  without 
aome  agreement  with  the  uatnie  of  things ;  and  that  in  the 
faults,  which  are  thus  invested  with  extraordioary  privileges, 
there  are.  generally  aome  latent  principles  of  merit,  some 
possibilities  of  fature  virtue,  which  may,  by  degrees,  break 
from  obstruction,  and  by  time  and  opportunity  be  brouf^t 
into  act 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  lake  away  superfluities  than  to  snpply  defects :  and, 
therefore,  be  that  is  culpable,  because  he  has  passed  t^e 
middle  point  of  virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object 
of  hope,  than  he  who  fails  by  falling  short.  The  oue  has 
all  that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  excess  aiay 
be  easily  retreoched ;  the  other  wants  the  qualities  requisite 
to  excellence,  and  who  can  tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  ? 
We  are  certain  that  tbe  horse  may  be  taught  lo  keep  pace 
with  his  fellows,  whose  fault  is  that  he  leaves  them  behind. 
We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe  will  lop  a  cedar; 
but  what  arts  of  cultivation  can  elevate  a  shrub? 

,  To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness  in  the  right 
path,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  extremes  of  errour, 
ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  every  reasonable 
being ;  nor  can  T  think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom 

■  much  to  ba  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlarging  upon  the  difficult  of  our  duties,  and 
providing  rather  excuses  for  vice,  than  incentives  to  virtue. 
But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to  all  some- 
times, that  there  will  be  a  deviation  towards  one  side  or  the 
other,  we  ought  always  to  employ  our  vigilmce,  with  most 
attention,  on  that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest 
dai^r,  and  te  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards  those  parts 
from  whence  we  may  quickly  and  easily  return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  may 
become  dangerous,  though  in  different  degrees,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  consider  the  contrary  effects  of  pre- 
sumption and  despondency ;    of  heady  confidence,  which 
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promises  rictory  without  coDtest,  and  heartless  pusilla- 
nimity, which  shrinks  back  from  the  thought  of  great 
undertakiugs,  coufouuds  difficulty  with  impossibility,  and 
considers  all  advancemeut  towards  any  new  attainment  as 
irreversibly  prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every  experiment 
will  .teach  caution,  and  miscarriages  will  hourly  show,  that 
attempts  are  not  always  rewarded  with  success.  The  most 
precipitate  ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradatioa  and  preparatory  measures ;  and  the 
most  daring  confidence  be  convinced,  that  neither  merit 
Dor  abilities  can  command  events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity;  that  they 
are  always  hastening  to  their  own  reformation ;  because 
they  incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectations  are  well 
grounded,  and  therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are 
apt  to  occasion.  But  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal;  for  a  man  once  persuaded  that 
any  impediment  is  insuperable,  has  given  it,  with  respect 
to  himself,  that  strength  and  weight  which  it  bad  not  be- 
fore. He  can  scarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
when  he  has  no  hope  of  gaining  the  victory ;  and  since  he 
never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never  discover  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  literature 
a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which  whoever  converses 
much  among  men,  may  observe  frequently  to  depress  the 
alacrity  of  enterprise,  and,  by  consequence,  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  science.  They  have  annexed  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character  of  terroar 
and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  without  much  reflection, 
from  one  to  another ;  they  first  fright  themselves,  and  then 
propagate  the  panick  to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance. 
One  study  is  incousistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgment;  one  is  improper  in  the  early  parts 
of  life,  another  requires  so  much  time,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
attempted  at  an  advanced  age ;  one  is  dry  and  contracts  the 
sentiments,  another  is  diffuse  and  overburdens  the  memory; 
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one  is  insafierable  (o  taste  and  delicacy,  and  another  wean 
ont  life  in  the  study  of  words  and  is  useless  to  a  wise  man, 
who  desires  only  the  knowledge  of  things. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  by  which  the  Infantes  barbati, 
boys  both  young  and  old,  have  beeu,  hitherto,  frighted  from 
digressing  into  new  tracts  of  learning,  none  has  been  more 
mischievously  efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind 
of  knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental  consti- 
tation,  framed  for  the  reception  of  Home  ideas,  and  the 
exelusioD  of  others ;  and  that  to  him  whose  genius  is  not 
adapted  to  the  study  which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall 
be  vain  and  fruitless,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or,  in  the  language  of  chymistry,  to  amalgamate 
bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to  have  been 
propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the  truth.  It  iA  natural  for 
those  who  have  raised  a  reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt 
themselves  as  endowed  by  heaven  with  peculiar  powers, 
or  marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  designation  for  their 
profession;  and  to  fright  competitors  away  by  representing 
the  difficulties  witb  which  tfaey  must  contend,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  generally 
conferred,  and  which  no  man  can  know,  but  by  experience, 
whether  he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  possibly  answered, 
that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like  fire  in  the  flint, 
only  to  be  produced  by  collision  with  a  proper  subject,  it  is 
the  business  of  every  man  to  try  whether  his  faculties  may 
not  happily  cooperate  with  his  desires;  and  since  they 
whose  proficiency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only  by 
the  event,  he  needs  bnt  engage  in  the  same  undertaking 
with  equal  spirit,  and  may  reasonably  hope  for  equal  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence,  given  by 
those  who  profess  to  show  the  way  to  the  summit  of  know- 
ledge, of  eqnal  tendency  to  depress  the  mind  with  false 
distrust  of  itself,  and  weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and 
dejection.     When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  animate. 
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consnlts  tfaem  at  his  entrance  on  lome  new  study,  it  is 
common  to  make  flattering  representations  of  its  pleasant- 
ness and  facility.  Tfaus  they  generally  attain  one  of  two 
ends  almost  equally  desirable ;  they  either  incite  bis  in- 
dustry by  elevating  his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities,  since  they  are  supposed  to  relate  only 
what  they  have  found,  and  to  have  proceeded  with  no  less 
ease  than  they  promise  to  tfaeii  followers. 

TWe  stodent,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement,  sets  for* 
ward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few  steps  with  great 
alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  asperities  and  intricacies  of 
which  he  has  not  been  forewarned,  and  imagining  that 
none  ever  were  so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks 
suddenly  into  despair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expedition  in 
which  fate  opposes  him.  Tfaas  fats  terrours  are  multiplied 
by  his  hopes,  and  he  is  defeated  without  resistance,  because 
he  had  no  expectation  of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructers,  the  one  destroys  indus- 
try, by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain,  the  other  by  repre* 
senting  it  as  needless ;  the  one  cats  away  the  root  of  hope, 
the  other  raises  it  only  to  be  blasted :  the  one  confines  his 
pupil  to  the  shore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  certain, 
the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  preparing  him  for 
tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrours  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 
Every  man  who  proposes  to  grow  eminent  by  learning, 
should  carry  in  his  mind,  at  once,  the  difficulty  of  excel- 
lence, and  the  force  of  industry  ;  and  remember,  that  fame 
is  not  conferred  but  as  the  recompense  of  labour,  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued,  has  not  often  fuled  of  its 
reward. 
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Ingrntet  damiwa,  tt  ctan  n/^mina  fawat 

Ilbittriqvi  gravel  nobilitatt  damoj 
Dtvila,  tt  hngt  cautiufugt ;   amtraht  Ttla, 

£<  Ci  litlnrU/m  cgmba  projiinf ua  iwAiit.  Srneca. 

Eftch  mighty  lord ,  big  with  a  pompoiu  naiDe, 
And  each  high  houit  of  fortuae  uid  of  fame, 
Wilh  cautidD  &y  ;  contract  th;  ample  sails, 
And  near  the  shore  improve  the  gentle  gales.  Elfiiinston. 

UR.  RAHBLBR, 

It  is  usual  for  men  engnged  in  the  same 
pnnnits,  to  be  ioqaisitive  after  the  conduct  and  fortane 
of  each  other;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  un- 
pleastng  to  yoa,  to  read  an  account  of  the  various  chants 
which  have  happened  in  part  of  a  life  devoted  to  litera- 
ture. Hj  narrative  will  not  exhibit  any  great  variety  of 
/events,  or  extraordinary  revolutions ;  but  may,  perhaps, 
'  be  not  less  nseful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothing  which 
'  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thousand  others. 
'^  I  was  bom  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and  left  by  my 
father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  having  no  children,  always  treated  me  as  his  son,  and 
finding  in  me  those  qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover 
in  sprightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love  them,  de- 
clared that  a  genius  lihe  mine  should  never  be  lost  for 
want  of  cultivation.  He,  therefore,  placed  me,  for  the  usual 
time,  at  a  great  school,  and  then  sent  me  to  the  university, 
with  a  larger  allowance  tban  my  own  patrimony  would 
have  afforded,  that  I  might  not  keep  mean  company,  but 
learn  to  become  my  dignity  when  I  should  be  made  lord 
chancellor,  which  he  often  iameoted,  that  the  increase  of 
his  infirmities  was  very  likely  to  preclude  him  from  seeing. 
This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in  guety  of 
appearance,  and  wantonness  of  expense,  and  introduced 
me  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  whom  the  same  snperflui^ 
of  fortune  betrayed  to  the  same  license  and  ostentation  *. 
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young  heirs,  who  pleased  themselves  with  a  remark  very 
frequent  in  tfaeir  mouths,  that  though  they  were  sent  by 
their  fathers  to  the  uuiversity,  (bey  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  living  by  their  learning. 

Among  men  of  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded,  that  with  such 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law. 
I  therefore  gave  myself  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  ele- 
gant parts  of  learning,  and  was  often  so  much  elated  with 
my  superiority  to  the  yoaths  with  whom  I  conversed,  that 
I  began  to  listen,  with  great  attention,  to  those  that  recom- 
mended to  me  a  wider  and  more  conspicuous  theatre  ^  and 
was  particularly  touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends ;  That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in  the  univer- 
sity that  Prior  became  ambassador,  or  Addison  secretary 
of  state. 

This  deBire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  solicitation 
of  my  companions,  who  removing  one  by  one  to  London, 
as  the  caprice  of  their  relations  allowed  them,  or  the  legal 
dismission  from  the  bands  of  their  guardians  put  it  in  their 
power,  never  fiuled  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty  and 
felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate  how  mnch 
was  lost  by  every  hour's  continuance  in  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  constraint. 

My  ancle,  in  the  mean  time,  frequently  harassed  me  with 
monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes  neglected  to  open  for 
a  weekafter  I  received  them,  and  generally  read  in  a  tavern, 
with  such  comments  as  might  show  how  much  I  was  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but  Wonder 
how  a  man  confined  to  the  country,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  present  system  of  things,  should  imagine  himself  quali- 
fied to  instruct  a  rising  genius  bom  to  give  laws  to  the 
age,  refine  its  taste,  and  multiply  its  pleasures. 

The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring  me  new 
remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  very  little  depressed  by 
the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  he  never  heard.  But 
ineD  of  parts  have  quick  resentments;  it  was  impossible  to 
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bear  his  nsurpations  for  ever ;  and  I  resolved,  once  fgr  all. 
to  make  him  an  example  to  those  who  imagine  themselves 
wise  because  they  are  old,  and  to  teach  yonn^  men,  who 
are  too  tame  ODder  representation,  in  what  manner  grey- 
bearded  insolence  oag;ht  to  be  treated.  .  I,  therefore,  one 
erening  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having  animated 
myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  general  answer  to  all  his 
precepts  with  sncb  vivacity  of  turn,  such  elegance  of  irony, 
and  snob  a^writy  of  sarcasm,  that  I  convulsed  a  large 
company  with  universal  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
hood with  vociferationa  of  applause,  and  five  days  after- 
wards was  answered,  that  I  must  be  content  to  live  on  my 
own  estate. 

lliis  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  no  disturbance ; 
for  a  genius  like  mine  was  oat  of  the  reach  of  want.  I  had 
friends  that  would  be  proud  to  open  their  purses  at  my  call, 
and  prospects  of  sncfa  advancement  as  would  soon  reconcile 
my  nncle,  whom,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I  resolved  to 
receive  into  favour  without  insisting  on  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  offence,  when  the  splendour  of  my  condition 
should  induce  him  to  wish  for  my  coantenance.  I,  there- 
fore, went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  shown  the  alteration 
of  my  condition  by  any  abatement  of  my  way  of  living,  and 
was  received  by  all  my  academical  acqaaintance  with 
triumph  and  congratulation.  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced among  the  wits  and  men  of  spirit ;  and  in  a  short 
tine  bad  divested  myself  of  all  my  scholar's  gravity,  and 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fellow. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  great  knowledge 
of  the  worid ;  yet  I  had  been  hindered,  by  the  general  dis- 
uclination  every  man  feels  to  confess  poverty,  from  telling 
to  any  one  the  resolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  some  time 
subsisted  upon  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  and  contribnted  my  share,  as  before,  to  all  our 
entertainments.  Bat  my  pocket  was  soon  emptied,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  my  friends  for  a  small  sum.  This 
was  a  favour,  which  we  had  often  reciprocally  received 
from  one  another  ^   they  sapposed  my  wants  only  aeci- 

H.I.  « 
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dental,  and,  therefore,  willingly  BuppUed  tbetn.  In  «  short 
time  I  found  a  oecesaity  ot^  asking  again,  and  was  again 
treated  with  the  same  civility ;  bat  the  third  time  they 
began  to  wonder  what  that  old  rogne  my  onole  coald  meaa 
by  sending  a*  gentleman  to  town  without  money ;  and 
when  they  gave  me  what  I  asked  for,  advised  me  to  sti- 
pulate for  more  regular  remittanoes. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  constant  afflu- 
ence ;  but  I  was  three  days  after  completely  awaked ;  for 
entering  the  tavern  where  they  met  every  evening,  I  fonnd 
the  waiters  remitted  their  complaisance,  and,  instead  (tf 
contending  to  light  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for 
some  minutes  by  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my  company, 
I  fonnd  them  anusnally  grave  and  formal,  and  one  of  them 
took  the  hint  to  tnm  the  conTersation  upon  the  miacondact 
of  young  men,  and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting 
the  company  of  men  of  fortune,  witbont  being  able  to  sup- 
port the  expense,  an  observation  which  the  rest  contributed 
either  to  enforce  by  repetition,  or  to  illustrate  by  examples. 
Only  one  of  them  tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endea- 
voured to  direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions,  and 
common  topic ks. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  himself  sus- 
pected. I  went,  however,  next  morning  to  breakfast  with 
him  who  appeared  ignorant  of  the  drift  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and,  by  a  series  of  inquiriea,  drawing  still  nearer  to 
the  point,  prevailed  on  him,  not,  perhaps,  much  against  his 
will,  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Doth,  whose  father  was  a 
wealthy  attorney  near  my  native  place,  had,  the  morning 
before,  received  an  account  of  my  uncle's  resentraent,  and 
communicated  his  intelligence  with  the  utmost  industry  of 
grovelling  insolence. 

It  was  now  oo  longer  practicable  to  consort  with  my  for* 
ner  friends,  unless  I  would  be  content  to  be  used  as  an 
inferiour  guest,  who  was  to  pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and 
flattery ;  a  character  which,  it  I  conld  not  escape  it,  I  re- 
solved  to  endure  only  among  those  who  had  never  known 
me  in  the  pride  of  plenty.     I  changed  my  lodgings,  and 
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frequented  tbe  cofiee-hooses  in  a  differeot  re^on  of  the 
town ;  There  I  wb»  very  quickl;  distin^oisbed  by  several 
young  gentlemen  of  high  birtb  and  lar^e  estates,  and  began 
again  to  amuse  my  imaginatioa  with  hopes  of  preferment, 
though  not  quite  so  confidently  as  when  I  had  less  ex- 
perience. 

The  first  great  conquest  which  this  new  scene  enabled 
me  to  gain  over  myself  was,  when  I  submitted  to  confess 
to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to  an  expensive  diversion,  that 
my  revenues  were  not  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ; 
they  would  not  suffer  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with 
great  reluctance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took  that  op- 
pOTtnnity  of  recommending  myself  to  some  office  or  employ- 
ment, which  they  unanimously  promised  to  procure  me  by 
their  joint  interest. 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence,  and  bad 
hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  man  I  saw.  If  it  be 
unhappy  to  have  dne  patron,  what  is  his  misery  who  has 
many ;  I  was  obl^ed  to  comply  with  a  thousand  caprices, 
to  concur  in  a  thousand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thon- 
sand  errours.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if  not 
from  cmelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  which  will  creep  ia 
npon  tbe  kindest  and  most  delicate  minds,  when  they  con- 
verse without  the  mutual  awe  of  equal  condition.  I  found 
the  spirit  and  vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in 
me,  and  a  servile  fear  of  displeasing  stealing,  by  degrees, 
upon  all  my  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or  look,  or  action,  was 
my  own.  As  the  solicitude  to  please  increased,  the  power 
of  pleasing  grew  less,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with 
diffidence  where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to 
shine. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to  tbe  com- 
mamty,  and,  therefore,  not  tbe  charge  of  any  particalar 
petsoD,  made  no  scruple  of  neglecting  any  opportuni^  of 
promoting  me,  which  every  one  thought  more  properly  &b 
bniiiiess  of  another.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
disappointments,  and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes  of  my 
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life  I  shall  give  70a  ui  my  following  letter,  which  will  be, 
I  hope,  of  use  to  show  how  ill  he  forms  his  schemes,  who 
expects  happiness  without  freedom. 

I  am,6cc. 


N«.27-    TUESDAY,  JUNE  19, 1760. 


— FaHfKrMiiitwrilti«,pBti<ir<  mttattii 

t  carH. Hon.  lib.  i.  Ep.  i 


80  he.  who  poveK;  with  boiTor  liewi, 

Who  «elli  hii  intAom  in  «<chuig«  for  gold, 

(Frcfdom  for  minei  of  wealth  too  cheaply  mid) 

Shall  make  eternat  aervitude  hi>  h-tt. 

And  feel  a  haughty  masler't  galling  weight.  FntNni. 

MR.  RAMBLBR, 

As  it  is  natural  far  every  man  to  think  himself 
of  importance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will  incline 
you  to  foi^ve  me,  if  I  imagine  yoar  curiosity  so  much 
excited  by  the  former  part  of  my  narration,  as  to  make 
you  desire  that  I  should  proceed  without  any  unnecessary 
arts  of  connexion.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer 
in  such  suspense,  as,  perhaps,  my  performance  may  not 
compensate. 

Id  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now  united,  I 
found  those  allurements  and  delights,  which  the  friendship 
of  yoang  men  always  affords ;  there  waM  that  openness 
which  naturally  prodaced  coofidence,  that  affability  which, 
in  some  measure,  sof^ned  dependence,  and  that  ardour  of 
profession  which  incited  hope.  When  our  hearts  were  di- 
lated with  merriment,  promises  were  poured  oat  with  no- 
limited  profusion,  and  life  and  fortune  were  but  a  scanty 
sacrifice  to  friendship ;  bat  when  the  hoar  came,  at  which 
any  effort  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  the  rexation  to 
find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing  against  the  slightest 
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amusement  and  that  every  pettj  avocatioD  was  foaad  a 
saffieient  plea  for  condnuing  tne  in  uncertainty  and  want. 

Their  kiodness  was  indeed  sincere;  when  they  promised, 
they  had  no  intention  to  deceive  i  but  the  same  juvenile 
warmth  which  kindled  their  benevolence,  gave  force,  in  the 
same  proportion,  to  every  other  passion,  and  I  was  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  any  new  pleasures  seixed  on  their  atten- 
tion. 

Vagario  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  perplexities 
shonld  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desired  me,  from  that  in- 
stant, to  throw  upon  him  all  care  of  my  fortune,  for  a  post 
of  considerable  value  was  that  day  become  vacant,  and  be 
knew  his  interest  sufficient  to  procure  it  in  the  morning. 
He  desired  me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might  be 
dressed  soon  enough  to  wait  on  the  minister  before  any 
other  application  should  be  made.  I  came  as  he  appointed, 
with  ali  the  flame  of  gratitude,  and  was  told  by  his  ser- 
vant, that  having  found  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came 
home,  an  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  travel,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and  that  they 
had  taken  postfaorses  two  hours  before  day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  die  kindness  of 
Charinas,  who,  at  my  request,  went  to  beg  a  place,  which 
be  thought  me  likely  to  fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in 
which  I  should  have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his 
interest  in  return ;  aod  be  pleased  himself  with  imagining 
the  mutual  benefits  that  we  should  confer,  and  the  ad- 
vances that  we  should  make  by  our  united  strength.  Away 
therefore  he  went,  equally  warm  with  friendship  and  am- 
bition, and  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgments  against  his 
return.  At  length  he  came  back,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
met  in  his  way  a  party  going  to  breakfast  in  the  country, 
that  the  ladies  importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused, 
and  that  having  passed  the  morning  with  them,  be  was 
come  back  to  dress  himself  for  a  ball,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited for  the  evening. 

I  have  sufiered  several  disappointments  from  tailors  and 
periwig-makers,  who,  fay  neglecting  to  perform  their  work. 
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withheld  my  patrons  from  court;  and  once  failed  of  as 
establishmeDt  for  life  by  the  delay  of  a  servaiit,  seat  to  a 
neighboariDg'Shop  to  repleoiah  a  snuffbox. 

At  last  I  thought  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  for  an  office 
fell  into  the  gift  of  Hlppodamos's  father,  who  being  then 
in  the  oonntryt  could  not  rery  speedily  fill  it,  and  whose 
fuidness  would  not  have  snflered  him  to  refuse  his  son  a 
less  reasonable  request.  Hippodamus  therefore  set  f<w< 
ward  with  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  every  hoar  au 
account  of  his  success.  A  loi^  time  I  waited  without  any 
intelligence,  bnt  at  last  reeeired  a  letter  from  Newmarket, 
by  which  I  was  informed  that  the  races  were  begun,  and 
I  knew  the  vehemence  of  his  passions  too  well  to  imagine 
that  he  could  refuse  himself  his  favourite  amusement. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary  of  the 
patronage  of  young  men,  especially  as  I  found  them  not 
generally  to  promise  much  greater  fidelity  as  tbey  ad- 
vanced in  Ufe ;  for  I  observed  that  what  they  gained  in 
steadiness  they  lost  in  benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my 
interest  as  they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own. 
I  was  convinced  that  their  liberality  was  only  profuseoess, 
that  as  chance  directed,  they  were  equally  generous  to 
vice  and  virtue,  that  they  were  wann  but  because  (hey 
were  thon^tless,  and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only 
amongst  other  gratifici^ions  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  established,  whose  high  stations  en- 
abled  them  to  prefer  me,  and  whose  age  exempted  them 
from  sudden  changes  of  inclination.  I  was  considered  as 
a  man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admisaion  to  the 
table  of  Hilarius,  the  celebrated  orator,  renowned  equally 
for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  elegance  of  his  dic- 
tion, and  the  acuteness  of  his  wit.  Hilarins  received  me 
with  an  sfrpearance  of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  ma 
all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his  discourse 
in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  display  his  imagioatioa. 
I  had  ROW  learned  my  own  interest  enough  to  supply  him 
opportunities  for  smart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  which  I 
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DeT«r  failed  to  echo  and  appland.  Tbns  I  was  giamng 
ever;  hour  on  his  affections,  till  nnfortaoately,  when  tbe 
assembly  was  more  splendid  thno  nsnal,  his  desire  of  admi- 
ration  prompted  htm  to  turn  his  railleiy  opon  me.  I  bora 
it  for  some  time  with  great  sabmisaion,  and  success  encoa- 
ra^d  him  to  redouble  his  attacks;  at  last  my  vanity  pre- 
vailed over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  bis  irony  with  sacb 
spirit,  that  Hilarios,  unaccustomed  to  resistance,  was  dis- 
concerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  oonvinciog  me  tliat  his 
purpose  was  not  to  encourage  a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  para- 
nte. 

I  was  Uien  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Argutio,  a  noble- 
man eminent  for  judgment  and  criticism.  He  had  contri- 
buted to  my  r^ntation  by  the  praises  which  he  had  often 
bestowed  upon  my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there 
were  proofs  of  a  genius  thift  might  rise  to  high  degrees  of 
excellence,  when  time,  or  information,  bad  reduced  its  exn- 
beraoce.  He  therefore  required  me  to  consult  him  be- 
fore the  publication  of  any  new  performance,  and  commonly 
proposed  innumerable  alterations,  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  general  design,  or  regard  to  my  form  of 
style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these  corrections  be 
never  failed  to  press  as  indispensably  necessary,  and 
thought  the  least  delay  of  compliance  an  act  of  rebellion. 
The  pride  of  an  author  made  this  treatment  insufferable, 
and  I  thought  any  tyranny  easier  to  be  borne  than  that  wluch 
took  from  me  the  use  of  my  understanding. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutychea,  the  statesman,  who  was 
wholly  engaged  in  publick  affairs,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
ambition  but  to  be  powerful  and  rich.  I  found  his  favour 
more  permanent  than  that  of  the  others ;  for  there  was  a 
certain  price  at  which  it  might  be  bought ;  he  allowed  no- 
thing to  humour,  or  to  affection,  but  was  always  ready  to 
pay  liberally  for  the  service  that  he  required.  His  de- 
mands were,  indeed,  very  often  such  as  virtue  could  not 
easily  consent  to  gratify ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted 
when  men  are  to  nuse  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of  the 
great.     His  measures  were  censured ;  I  wrote  in  bis  de- 
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fence,  and  was  recompenaed  with  a  place,  of  whicd.  the 
profits  were  never  received  by  me  without  the  pangs  of 
remembering  that  they  were  the  reward  of  wicltedness — a 
reward  which  nothing  bat  that  necessity  which  the  coo- 
snmptioD  of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing  back  in  the 
face  of  my  cormpter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  withont  a  will,  and  I  became 
heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resolntion  to  throw  off  the 
splendour  which  reproached  me  to  myself,  and  retire  to  an 
humbler  state,  in  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover 
the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  reparation 
for  my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing  others,  who  may  be 
led  after  the  same  pageants,  that  they  are  d>oat  to  engage 
in  a  course  of  life,  in  which  they  are  to  purchase,  by  a 
thousand  miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 

I  am,  &c. 

EUBULUH. 


N«,  28.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  S 


lUi  nori  graiiu  wcuiM,  . 
Qui,  BDtiu  nimtl  «iiHJ6iu, 

IgWhU  IIHRfH-  Itti.  SlNECA.Tbjot.  H.  401. 

To  him,  aki  t  la  him,  I  ttai. 
The  ta<x  of  death  witl  terrible  >ppev, 
Who  in  hi*  life,  flittering  hii  ■eueleu  pride, 
By  beiog  kDawn  to  ill  tbc  world  beudc, 
Doei  Dot  bimulf,  ithen  he  ii  dying,  know. 
Nor  whit  he  in,  nor  whither  he's  to  go>  Cowlev. 

I  HAVE  shown,  in  a  Ute  essay,  to  what  errours  men  are 
hourly  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  opinion  of  tbeir  own  powers, 
and  a  negligent  inspection  of  their  own  character.  But 
as  I  then  confined  mv  observations  to  common  occurrences 
and  familiar  scenes^  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how  (at  a 
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nearer  aoqauntanoe  with  oorselTes  is  necessary  to  our 
preaervatioD  from  crimes  as  well  as  folliea,  and  how  much 
the  attentiTe  study  of  oar  own  minds  may  coatribute  to 
secure  to  ns  the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we 
are  acconntahle  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions,  and 
whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  total  faappinessyC 
If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  any  en- 
terprise by  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may  justly  be  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  know  himself;  for, 
wheresoever  we  taro  our  view,  we  shall  find  almost  M 
with  whom  we  converse  so  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their  sen- 
timents, indulging  more  favourable  conceptions  of  their 
own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to  impress  qpon 
others,  and  congratulatiDg  themselves  upon  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, which  their  fondest  admirerq  cannot  allow  them 
to  have  attained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are  generally 
considered  as  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  as  snares  laid  for  con- 
fidence and  praise.  But  I  believe  the  suspicion  often  un- 
just ;  those  who  thus  propagate  their  own  reputation,  only 
extend  the  fraud  by  which  they  have  been  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  for  tiiis  fiuling  is  incident  to  numbers,  who  seem 
to  live  without  designs,  competitions,  or  pursuits ;  it  ap- 
pears on  occasions  which  promise  no  accession  of  honour 
or  of  profit,  and  to  persons  from  whom  very  little  is  to  be 
hoped  or  feared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  far 
we  may  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when  we  reflect 
bow  much  a  secondary  passion  can  cloud  our  judgment, 
and  how  few  faults  a  man,  in  the  first  raptures  of  love,  can 
discover  in  the  person  or  conduct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  (^n  all  the  sources  frimi  which  errour  Sows  in 
upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own  character,  would  re- 
quire more  exact  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  than, 
perhaps,  the  most  acute  and  laborious  observers  have  ac- 
quired. And  since  falsehood  may  be  diversified  without 
end,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  man  admits  an  imposture 
in  some  respect  peculiar  to  himself,  as  his  views  have  been 
accidentally  directed,  or  his  ideas  particularly  combined. 
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Some  fallacioB,  however,  there  xre,  more  freqaentlj  io- 
sidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  naelets  to  detect ; 
because,  though  they  are  gross,  they  may  be  fatal,  aod  be- 
cause nothing  but  atteutjoti  is  necessary  to  defeat  tbem. 

Ooe  sophism,  by  which  men  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  those  virtues  which  they  really  want,  is  fonned 
by  the  gabstitution  of  single  acts  for  habits.  A  miser,  who 
ance  relieved  a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers 
hig  imagination  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  bis  own  heroic  ge* 
nerosity;  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation  at  those 
who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to  misery,  and  who 
can  please  themselvea  with  the  eujoyment  of  that  wealth, 
which  they  never  permit  others  to  partake.  From  any 
censttres  of  the  world,  or  reproaches  of  his  oonsoienee,  he 
bas  an  appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge :  and  though  his 
whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice,  he  coodadea 
himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  because  he  has  once  per- 
formed an  act  of  liberality  and  tenderness, 
f'  0'-^  nTAs  a  glass,  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  approach  of 
.^-  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the  application  of  the 

other,  BO  vices  are  extenuated  by  the  inversion  of  that 
fallacy,  by  which  virtues  are  augmented,  '^hose  faults, 
which  we  oaooot  conceal  from  Qur  own  notice,  are  consi- 
dered, however  freqaent,  not  as  habitual  oorrnptions,  or 
settled  practices,  but  as  casual  faihireB,  and  single  lapses. 
A  man  who  has  from  year  to  year  set  his  country  to  sale, 
either  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  or  resentment, 
confesses  that  the  heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the 
severest  virtue  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  that  spends  his  days  and  nights  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  owns  that  his  pasiioDS  oftentimes  overpower 
bis  resolatioos.  But  each  ooraforts  himself  that  his  faalts 
are  not  without  precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  neo 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temptations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise  of  good- 
ness with  the  practice,  and  who  believe  themselves  mild 
and  moderate,  charitable  and  faithful,  because  they  have 
exerted   their  eloquence  in  commendation   of  mildness, 
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fidelity,  aod  otber  virtaes.  Tbig  is  an  erroor  almost  uDiver- 
sal  among  those  that  convene  much  with  dependents,  witb 
such  vho§e  fear  or  interest  disposes  them  to  a  seeming  r»< 
verenoe  for  tuy  declamatioB,  however  enthuuastiek,  and 
submission  to  any  boast,  however  arrogant.  Having  mae 
to  recall  tbw  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate  thenuelves 
by  the  goodness  of  their  opinions,  and  forget  how  much 
more  easily  me«  may  show  tlieir  virtae  in  their  talk  than  in 
their  actioDs. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  nnmeroas  of  those  who  regu- 
late their  lives  not  by  the  standard  of  religion,  but  the 
neasiire  of  other  men's  virtue ;  who  loll  th«r  own  remorse 
with  the  remembEanoe  of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their 
own,  and  seem  to  believe  that  they  are  not  bad  while  an.- 
other  can  be  found  worse  ^. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other  deceits,  maay 
expedients  have  been  proposed.  Some  have  recommended 
the  frequent  consultation  of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  inti- 
macy, and  enconr^ed  by  sincerity.  Bat  this  appears 'a 
remedy  by  do  means  adapted  to  general  nse ;  for  in  order 
to  secure  the  virtue  of  one,  it  [ve-supposes  more  virtue  in 
two  than  will  generally  be  found.  In  the  first,  such  a  de- 
sire of  rectitude  and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to 
bear  bis  own  accusation  from  the  month  of  him  whom  he 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  will  always  hope  that 
his  faults'  are  not  discovered ;  and  in  the  second,  svch  zed 
and  honesty,  as  will  make  him  content  for  his  friend's  ad< 
vantage  to  loiie  his  kiudaess. 

A.  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a  &ieod  in 
whose  nnderstanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide, 
and  whose  opinion  we  can  valne  at  once  for  its  justness 
and  sincerity.  A  weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  quali- 
fied to  jadge.  A.  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating, 
i>  not  fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  oflea  chossn  for  stmiU- 
tnde  of  manners,  and,  therefore,  each  palliates  the  other'a 
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failings,  becanse  they  are  bia'owD.  Friends  are  tender, 
and  unwilling  to  gne  pain,  or  tbey  are  interested,  and 
fearful  to  offend. 

These  objections  have  iDcUned  others  to  advise,  that  be 
who  would  know  himself,  shoold  consult  bis  enemies,  re* 
member  the  reproaches  that  are  vented  to  his  face,  and 
listen  for  the  censures  that  are  nttered  in  private.  For  bis 
great  business  is  to  know  bis  faults,  and  those  malignity 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.  But  this  pre- 
cept may  be  often  frustrated ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that 
rivals  or  opponents  are  suffered  to  come  near  enough  to 
know  our  conduct  with  so  much  exactness  as  that  con- 
science shonld  allow  and  reflect  the  accusation.  The 
charge  of  an  enemy  is  often  totally  false,  and  commonly  so 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  advantage 
from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit  the  rest,  and 
never  suffers  any  disturbance  afterward  trom  such  partial 
reports. 

'  Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always  found  by 
experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ;  for  adversity  has 
ever  been  considered  as  the  state  in  which-  a  man  most 
easily  becomes  aoqaainted  with  himself,  and  this  effect  it 
must  produce  by  withdrawing  ^tterers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  hide  our.  weaknesses  from  as,  or  by  giving  loose  to 
malice  and  license  to  reproach  ;  or,  at  least,  by  cutting  off 
those  pleasures  which  called  us  away  from  meditation  on 
our  own  conduct,  and  repressing  that  pride  which  too  easily 
persuades  us  that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  if  is  in  every  man's  power  to  pro- 
cure to  himself,  by  assigning  proper  portions  of  bis  life  to 
the  examination  of  the  rest,  and  by  patting  himself  fre- 
quently in  such  a  situation,  by  retirement  and  abstraction, 
as  may  weaken  the  influence  of  external  objects.  By  this 
practice  he  may  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  without  its 
melancholy,  its  instrnctionB  without  its  censures,  and  its 
sensibility  without  its  perturbations. 

The  necessity  of  setting  the  world  at  a  distance  from  us, 
when  we  are  to  take  a  survey  of  ourselves,  has  sent  many 
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from  high  Btattona  to  the  severitieB  of  amoiuutick  life ;  and, 
iodeed,  every  man  deeply  engaged  in  boainess,  if  all  regard 
to  another  state  be  not  extinguished,  mnst  have  the  con- 
viction, though,  perhaps,  not  the  resolution  of  Yaldesso, 
who,  when  he  solicited  Charles  the  fifth  to  dismiss  him, 
being  asked,  whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered, 
that  he  laid  down  bis  commission  for  no  other  reason  bnt 
because  there  ought  to  be  some  time  for  eober  reflection  be- 
tween the  life  of  a  soldier  and  his  death. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entangle  us  with 
sablanary  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
be  at  intervals  disencumbered,  that  we  may  place  ourselves 
in  bis  presence  who  views  effects  in  their  causes,  and  ac- 
tions in  their  motives;  that  we  may,  as  Chillingworth  ex- 
presses it,  consider  things  as  if  there  were  no  other  beings 
in  the  world  bnt  God  add  ourselves;  or,  to  use  language 
yet  more  awful,  may  commune  mth  our  own  hearts,  and  be 
etUl. 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is  too 
much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himself ;  and  Pon- 
tanus,  a  man  celebrated  among  the  early  restorers  of  lite- 
rature, thought  the  study  of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb. 
Sum  Joannes  Jovianns  Pontanns,  quern  amaoerunt  bona 
muaa,  suspexerunt  viriprobi,  hotiestaverttnt  reges  domini; 
jam scis qui sim,  vel qui poUut fuerim ;  egovero  te,  hospes. 
noscere  in  tenebris  nequeo,  sed  teipeum  ut  noscas  rogo.  "I 
am  Pontanns,  beloved  by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired 
by  men  of  worth,  and  dignified  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
worid.  Thou  knowest  now  who  I  am,  or  more  properly 
who  I  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I  who  an  in  darkness  can- 
not know  thee,  bnt  I  entreat  thee  to  know  thyself." 

I  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  cousider  himself 
as  engaged  to  the  observation  of  a  precept,  which  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  all  ages  have  concurred  to  enforce ;  a 
precept,  dictated  by  philosophers,  inculcated  by  poets,  and 
ratified  by  saints. 
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Prudmi/uturi  lemparii  erilMiii 

Cali^n«M  tmcte  prtmit  Don  ; 

Rulrtfv*.  n'  flufrfutit  idlra 

Fai  trifidal. HoR.  lib.  iU.  Ode  ini.  39. 

But  Ood  fau  wtMl;  hid  from  humu  nght 

Ilie  duk  decieei  of  humui  hta. 
And  Ktwn  theii  teedi  io  depth  of  uight ; 
He  taught  At  all  the  glddjtunu  of  stale. 
When  mortala  uarch  too  mod,  and  feat  too  late.    Dktdim. 

There  is  Dothing  recommflDded  with  greater  frequesc; 
among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiquity  than  the  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  preseot  hoar,  and  the  dismission  of  all  the  cares 
vbich  intrude  upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder  by  importunate 
perturbations,  the  enjoyment  of  those  delights  vhich  oar 
condition  h^pens  to  set  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable teachers  of  morality ;  their  precepts  are  to  be  al- 
ways considered  as.  the  s^lies  of  a  genius,  intent  rather 
upon  giving  pleasure  than  ingtmctiun,  eager  to  take  every 
advantage  of  insinuation,  and,  provided  the  passions  can 
be  engaged  on  its  side,  very  little  solicitous  about  the  snf- 
frage  of  reason. 

The  darkness  and  nncertiunty  tkrongh  which  the  hea- 
thens were  compelled  to  wander  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
aeas,  may,  indeed,  be  sieged  as  an  excuse  for  maay  of 
their  seducing  invitations  to  immediate  enjoyment,  which 
the  modems,  by  whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  no4 
to  plead.  It  is  no  wonder  that  aach  as  had  no  promise  f3( 
another  st^e  should  eagerly  turn  their  thoufphts  upoo  the 
improvement  of  that  which  was  before  them;  but  surely 
those  who  are  acqnainted  with  the  hope*  and  fears  ef 
eternity,  might  think  it  aecessaryto  put  some  restraint  apoo 
their  imagination,  and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  songs  of 
the  ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  maxims  ofpast 
debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they  want  invention. 
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bat  virtue,  and  submit  to  tfie  iervUity  of  imitatioa  only  to 
copy  that  of  vhich  the  writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  wonld 
often  be  ashamed. 

Yet,  as  the  erroara  and  follies  of  a  great  genias  are  sel- 
dom without  some  radiations  of  uaderstaDdiug,  hy  which 
meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened,  the  incitements  to  plea- 
sure are,  in  those  authors,  generally  mingled  with  such 
reflections  npon  life,  as  welt  deserve  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  produced,  and 
to  be  treasured  up  as  the  settled  conclusions  of  extensive 
observation,  acute  sagacity,  and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that,  on  these  occasions, 
they  often  warn  their  readers  against  iaqairies  into  futu- 
rity, and  solicitnde  about  events  which  lie  hid  in  causes 
yet  nnactire,  and  which  time  has  not  brought  forward  into 
the  view  of  reason.  An  idle  and  thoughtless  resignation 
to  chance,  without  any  struggle  against  calamity,  or  endea- 
vonr  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity  of  a  rea- 
sonable being,  in  whose  power  providence  has  put  a  great 
part  even  of  his  present  happiness ;  but  it  shows  an  equal 
ignorance  of  our  proper  sphere,  to  harass  our  thoughts 
with  eonjectnres  about  things  not  yet  in  being.  How  can 
w«  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet  know  not  whether 
they  will  ever  happen!  And  why  should  we  think,  with 
painfnl  anxiety,  about  that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have 


It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wise  man  is 
never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps,  this  exemption  from  asto- 
nishment may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  such  a  pro- 
ject into  futurity,  as  gave  previous  intimation  of  those 
evils  which  often  fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have 
less  foreiight.  But  the  tmth  is,  that  things  to  come,  ex- 
cept when  they  approach  very  nearly,  are  equally  hidden 
frmn  men  of  all  degrees  of  understanding ;  and  if  a  wise 
Ban  is  not  amaaed  at  sudden  occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he 
has  thought  more,  but  less,  upon  futurity.  He  never  con- 
ndered  things  net  yet  existing  as  the  proper  objects  of  his 
attention ;  he  never  indulged  dreams  till  he  was  deceived 
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by  tbeir  phaoloms,  nor  ever  realized  nonentities  to  his 
mind.  He  is  aot  sarprised,  because  he  is  not  disappointed; 
and  he  escapes  disappointment,  because  he  never  forms 
any  expectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so  justly  cen- 
sured, is  not  the  result  of  those  general  reflections  on  the 
variableness  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
universal  insecurity  of  ail  human  acquisitions,  which  must 
always  be  suggested  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  such  a 
desponding  aaticipation  of  misfortune,  as  fixes  the  mind 
upon  scenes  of  gloom  and  melancbtdy,  and  makes  fear 
predominate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the  general  commerce  of 
life;  a  temper  jrhich  keeps  the  man  always  in  alarms; 
disposes  him  to  judge  of  every  thing  in  a  manner  that 
least  favours  his  own  qiuet,  fills  him  with  perpetud  stra- 
tagems of  counteraction,  wears  him  ont  in  schemes  to  ob- 
viate evils  wluch  never  threatened  bim,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of  those  mischiefs, 
of  which  it  bad  raised  such  dreadful  apprehensions. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  all  i^^,  for  moralists  to  repress 
the  swellings  of  vain  hope,  by  representations  of  the  in- 
numerable casualties  to  which  life  is  subject,  and  by  in- 
stances of  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  wisest  schemes  of 
policy,  and  sodden  subversioDS  of  the  highest  eminences 
of  greatness.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  observed, 
that  all  these  examples  afibrd  the  proper  antidote  to  fear 
as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  applied  with  no  less  effi- 
cacy as  c<»isolations  to  the  timorous,  than  as  restraints  to 
the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  some  degree  as  good,  and  for 
the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too  securely,  we 
ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  dejection.  The  state  of 
the  world  is  continually  changing,  and  none  can  tell  the 
result  of  the  next  vicissitude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the 
stream  of  time  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
away  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen  to  cross 
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the  general  oonne  of  the  current.  The  sudden  accidents 
bj  which  the  powerfal  are  depressed,  may  fall  npon  those 
whose  malice  we  fear ;  and  the  ^atoess  by  which  we  ex* 
pect  to  be  overborne,  may  become  another  proof  of  the 
false  fiatteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may  become  weak, 
or  we  ^row  strong  before  oar  enconnter ;  or  we  may  ad- 
vaBce  against  each  olher  withoat  ever  meeting.  There 
are,  indeed,  natural  evils,  which  we  can  flatter  onrselves 
with  no  hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying;  but 
of  tke  ills  which  are  apprehended  from  hnman  malignity, 
or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we  may  always  alleviate 
the  teiTOur  by  considering,  that  onr  persecutors  are  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  mortal  like  ourselves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arise  from  the  concurrence  of 
aahappy  incidents  should  never  be  suffered  to  disturb  us 
heftae  they  happen ;  because^  if  the  breast  be  ooce  laid 
open  to  the  dread  of  mere  possibilities  of  misery,  life  most 
be  given  a  prey  to  dismal  solicitude,  and  quiet  must  be 
lost  for  ever. 

It  is  remarked,  by  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  absuro  to  he 
afraid  of  the  natora)  dissolution  of  the  body,  because  it 
must  certainly  happen,  and  can.  by  no  caution,  or  artifice, 
be  avoided.  Whether  this  sentiment  be  entirely  just,  I 
shall  not  examine;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear 
events  which  mast  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  con- 
trary to  ri^t  reason  (o  fear  those  which  may  never  hap- 
pen, and  which,  if  they  should  come  upon  ns,  we  cannot 
resist. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more  than 
indulgence  to  hope,  because  the  objects,  both  of  fear  and 
hope,  are  yet  uncertain,  so  we  ought  not  to  trust  the  re- 
presentations of  one  more  than  of  the  other,  because  they 
are  both  equally  fallaoions;  as  hope  enlarges  happiness, 
fear  aggravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  no 
man  ever  found  the  h^piness  of  possession  proportionate 
to  tiiat  expectation  which  incited  his  desire,  and  invigo- 
rated his  pursuit ;  nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so 
finmidaUe  in  reality,  as  they  were  described  to  him  by  his 
ILL  L 
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own  imagination :  ever;  species  of  distress  brings  with  it 
some  pecaliar  supports,  some  unforeseen  means  of  resist- 
ing, or  power'  of  endaring.  Taylor  jnstly  blames  some 
pious  persons,  who  indulge  their  fimcies  too  much,  set 
themselves,  b;  the  force  of  imagination,  ia  the  place  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  question  the  validity 
of  their  own  faith,  E>ecanse  tbey  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of 
flames  and  tortures.  It  is,  says  he,  sufficient  ^t  you  are 
able  to  encounter  the  temptatioDS  which  now  assaalt  you ; 
when  Ood  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and,  when  it  conduces  not 
to  safety,  is  painful  without  use.  Every  consideratioD, 
therefore,  by  which  graaodless  tenonrs  may  be  removed, 
adds  something  to  human  happiness.  It  is,  likewise,  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  io  proportion  as  onr  cares  are 
employed  upon  the  future,  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
present,  from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call  onr  own,  and 
of  which,  if  we  neglect  the  apparent  duties,  to  make  pro- 
vision against  visionary  attacks,  we  shall  certainly  counter- 
act our  own  purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true 
interest,  who  thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety,  when 
he  impairs  his  virtue. 


N".  30.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1760. 


fuilut  uM  tuu) 

AffiMt  pnpulo,  gratinr  t[  di'ta, 

£t  MOlti  mttha  nlnt.  Hon.  lib.  iv.  Od.  t.  7. 

Whene'er  thy  coonteiuiDce  diiine 

Tti'  Bllendant  people  cheen, 
The  genitl  luna  more  ndiuil  ihiBe, 

Tlw  •)■  J  mon  glad  ippcan.  ELPBiKnoN. 

MR.  RAHBLBR, 

Thbrb  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful  than  for 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  most  be  done  for  the.  general  good. 
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and  B  generous  spirit  will,  on  soch  occkuoiu,  assert  its 
merit,  and  vindicate  itself  irith  becomiDg  waimth. 

My  ciroomstances,  sir,  are  very  faard  and  peculiar. 
Could  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  me  as  I  deaerre,  it 
Toald  be  a  pnblick  benefit.  This  makes  me  apply  to  yoa. 
that  my  oase  being  fairly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally 
esteemed.  I  may  suffer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and 
childish  prejudices. 

My  elder  brother  was  a  Jew ;  a  very  respectable  person, 
but  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner :  highly  and  deservedly 
valued  by  his  near  relations  and  intimates,  bat  utterly  unfit 
for  mixing  in  a  large  society,  w  gaining  a  general  acquaint- 
ance among  mankind.  la  a  venerable  old  age  he  retired 
from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of  youth  came  into  it, 
sacoeediog  him  in  ail  his  dignities,  and  formed,  as  I  might 
reasonably  flatter  myself,  to  be  the  object  of  universal  love 
and  esteem.  Joyand  gladness  were  born  with  me;  cheerful- 
ness, good'bumour,  and  beaevolence,  always  attended  and 
endeared  my  infancy.  That  time  is  long  past.  So  long, 
that  idle  imaginations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old, 
and  disagreeable;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  deceives 
me,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  chano,  one  beauty  of  my  ear- 
liest years.  However,  thus  far  is  too  certain,  I  am  to 
every  body  just  what  they  choose  to  think  me,  so  that  to 
very  few  I  appear  in  my  right  shape;  and  though  naturally 
I  am  the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, ain  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  av<Hd  beiog  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  companies;  and 
I  am,  therefore,  liable  to  meet  with  perpetual  afFronts  and 
injurieB.  Thou^  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many  and  many  an 
assembly  am  I  forced  to  endure ;  and  though  rest  and 
composure  are  my  peculiar  joy.  am  worn  out  and  harassed 
to  death  with  journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
never  take  one  but  whea  I  can  be  of  the  parly.  Some,  on 
a  ooutrary  extreme,  will  never  reoeive  me  but  in  bed, 
where  they  spend  at  least  half  of  the  lime  I  have  to  stay 
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with  diem;  and  otfaars  are  so  moDstroQBly  ill-bred  as  to 
take  physick  on  purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect 
me.  Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politeness  vith 
me,  are  generally  so  cold  and  constrained  in  their  beha- 
viour, that  I  caoDot  but  perceive  myself  an  unwelcome 
guest ;  and  even  among  persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and 
who  certainly  have  a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that 
geoenilly  whenever  I  come  I  throw  a  dulness  over  the 
whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with  a  formal  stiff 
civility,  and  that  they  are  ^ad  when  I  am  fairly  gone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to  one  formed 
to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and  love !  To  one  capable 
of  answering  and  rewarding  the  greatest  warmth  and  deli- 
cacy of  sentiments ! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  exoellent  people,  who 
affectionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  with  the  at* 
most  honour  and  respect  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate 
the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and  strange  vicissitudes  of 
my  fortune  in  many  different  countries.  Here  in  England 
there  was  a  time  when  I  lived  according  to  my  heart's  de- 
sire. Whenever  1  appeared,  publlck  assemblies  appointed 
for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  persons  of  qnality  and 
fashion,  early  drest  as  for  a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs. 
Cheerful  hospitality  every  where  crowned  my  board,  and 
I  was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a  kind  of  so- 
cial bond  between  the  'squire,  the  parson,  and  the  tenants. 
The  laborious  poor  everywhere  blessed  my  appearance :  they 
do  so  still,  and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour ; 
Ihoagh  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  conntry  folks, 
they  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  my  head,  and 
BometimeB  an  unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  cricket-ball  foil  in 
my  face. 

Eveo  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons  who 
thon^t  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  must,  forsooth,  b^  all 
means  be  iDstraoted  by  foreign  masters,  and  taught  to 
dance  and  play.  This  method  of  edncatioo  was  so  con- 
trary to  my  genius,  formed  for  much  nobler  entertainments, 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 
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I  fell  oext  into  the  hands  of  a  very  different  set.  Iliey 
were  so  excessivel;  acandalized  at  the  gaiety  or  my  ap- 
pearance, as  not  only  to  despoil  me  of  the  foreign  foppe- 
ries, the  paint  and  the  patches  that  I  had  been  tricked  ont 
vitk  by  my  last  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  me  of 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  from  my  infancy  been  used 
to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens  ;  nay,  they  blacked  my 
foce,  and  covered  me  all  over  with  a  habit  of  mourning, 
and  that  too  very  coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged 
to  spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons ;  nor  permitted 
BO  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

In  this  melancholy  disguise  I  became  a  perfect  bugbear 
to  all  children  and  yoang  folks.  Wherever  I  came  there 
was  a  general  hnsh,  and  immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness 
of  look  or  discourse ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language,  at  that  time,  they  took  such  a 
diagnst  to  me  in  those  tedious  hours  of  yawning,  that  havii^ 
transmitted  it  to  their  children,  I  cannot  now  be  heard, 
thon^  it  is  long  since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form, 
and  pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive  my  vi- 
sits kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  coold  tell  them — let  me  say 
it  without  vanity — how  charming  a  companion  should  I  be ! 
to  every  one  could  I  talk  on  the  subjects  most  interesting 
and  moat  pleasing.  With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advancements,  of  distinc-. 
tions  to  which  the  whole  world  should  be  witness,  of  anen- 
vied  dignities  and  durable  preferments.  To  the  rich  I 
would  tell  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  and  the  sure  method 
to  attain  them.  I  would  teach  them  to  put  ont  their 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the  lovers  of  plea- 
sure how  to  secure  and  improve  it  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  beauty  should  learn  of  me  how  to  preserve  an  ever- 
lasting bloom.  To  the  afflicted  I  would  administer  com- 
fort, and  relaxation  tp  the  busy. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth  of  all 
I  have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  will  he  de- 
sirous of  improving  their  acqnaintance  with  me ;   and  that 
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I  may  not  he  tlioQght  too  difficult,  I  will  tell  you,  in  abort, 
how  1  wish  to  be  received. 

YoQ  niDst  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idleness  and  hnny. 
I  would  every  where  be  welcomed  at  a  tolerably  eariy 
hoar  with  decent  good  hnmour  and  gratitude.  I  must  be 
attended  in  the  great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me, 
with  respect;  bat  I  do  not  insist  upon  finery:  propriety 
of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatness,  is  alt  I  require.  I 
must  at  dinner  be  treated  with  a  temperate,  but  cheerful 
social  meal;  both  the  neighbours  and  the  poor  afaould  be 
the  better  for  me.  Some  time  I  must  have  t6te-A-t6te 
with  my  kind  entertiuners,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  should 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among  sets  of 
agreeable  people,  in  sQch  discourse  as  I  shall  naturally  dic- 
tate, or  in  reading  some  few  selected  ont  of  those  nnmher- 
less  books  that  are  dedicated  to  me,  and  go  by  my  name. 
A  name  that,  alas  I  as  the  world  stands  at  present,  make* 
them  oftener  thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As  those  coo- 
versations  and  books  should  be  both  well  chosen,  to  give 
some  advice  on  that  head  may  possibly  furnish  you  with  a 
fatare  paper,  and  any  thing  you  shall  ofier  on  my  behalf 
will  be  of  great  service  to, 

Good  Hr.  Rambler, 
Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Sunday'. 


N».  31.    TUESDAY,  JOLY  3,  1760. 


Falaagi^  fro  vitnt  ai 
■  Cbrraptrd  mumcn  I  tfitll  w 
Vm,  fklnly  wilty,  Tor  mj  &iilti  conlcnd.  El feii niton. 

Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the  narrow* 

oesB  of  bis  knowledge,  are  very  liberally  confessed,  yet  the 

'  TUipaperwu  written  by  Hi«C*tkeiiMTBlbot.    Sci  the  PnTum. 
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eondnct  of  those  who  so  willio^y  admit  the  weakness  of 
htunan  oatore,  seems  to  discover  that  this  ackaowled^ent 
U  not  altogether  siaoere ;  at  lesst,  that  most  make  it  with 
a  tacit  reeerve  in  favoar  of  themselTes,  and  that  with  what- 
erer  ease  they  give  up  the  claim  of  their  neighbours,  thej 
■re  desirous  of  being  thought  exempt  from  faults  in  their 
own  coodnct,  and  trom  errour  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  opposition,  which  we  may  ob- 
serve made  to  coofntation,  however  clear,  aod  to  reproof, 
however  tender,  is  an  ondonbted  argument,  that  some 
dormant  privilege  is  thonght  to  be  attacked ;  for  as  no  man 
can  lose  what  he  neither  pouesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
to  possess,  or  be  detraaded  of  that  to  which  he  has  no  right, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  who  break  out  into 
fury  at  the  softest  contradiction,  or  the  slightest  censure, 
aince  they  apparently  conclude  themselves  injured,  must 
fancy  some  ancient  immnni^  violated,  or  some  natural 
prerogative  invaded.  To  be  mistaken,  if  they  thought 
themselves  liable  to  mistake,  could  not  be  considered  either 
as  shameful,  or  wonderful,  and  the;  would  not  receive,  with 
so  much  emotion,  intelligence  which  only  informed  them  of 
what  they  knew  before,  nor  sb-uggle  with  such  earnestness 
■gainst  an  attack  that  deprived  them  of  nothing  to  which 
they  held  themselves  entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that  when  an 
account  was  brought  him  of  his  son's  death,  he  received 
it  only  with  this  reflection,  I  knew  that  my  ton  waa  mortal. 
He  that  is  convinced  of  an  erronr,  if  he  had  the  same 
knowledge  of  his  own  weakness,  wooid,  instead  of  strain- 
ing for  artifices,  and  brooding  malignity,  only  regard  such 
oversights  as  the  appendages  of  humanity,  and  pacify  him- 
self  with  cmtsidering  that  he  had  always  known  man  to  be 
a  fallible  being. 

If  it  be  true,  that  most  of  our  passions  are  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  reason  for  doubting, 
that  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  fallades  of  ratiocination, 
or  imperfecti<m  of  knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind entirely  new ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
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paa;  where  there  u  not  some  regular  and  established 
sabordination,  without  findiog  rage  and  Tebenience  pro- 
dnced  odI;  by  diSereuce  of  sentiments  about  thitigs  in 
which  neither  of  the  diaputiuits  have  any  other  interest,  than 
what  proceeds  from  tbeir  mntual  nnwilhngness  to  give  way 
to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them  the  disgrace  of 
being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some  errone- 
ous doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the  experiments 
by  which  they  were  confuted ;  and  the  observatioD  of  every 
day  will  give  new  proofs  with  how  much  industry  subter- 
iuges  aod  evasions  are  sought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless ailments,  how  often  the  state  of  the  question  is 
altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  is  wilfully  misrepresented, 
and  in  how  much  perplexity  the  clearest  positions  are  in- 
volved by  those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals,  none  seem  to  have  been  more  infected 
with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  the  race  of  writers,  whose 
reputation  arising  solely  from  their  understanding,  gives 
them  a  very  delicate  sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted 
on  their  literary  honour.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remark, 
with  what  solicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  will 
endeavour  to  palliate  absurdities  and  reconcile  contradic- 
tions, only  to  obviate  criticisms  to  which  all  human  perform- 
ances must  ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can 
never  suffer,  but  when  they  teach  the  world,  by  a  vain  and 
ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  them  of  importance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste  of  composi- 
tion,  very  frequently  hurried  him  iuto  inaccuracies,  heard 
himself  sometimes  exposed  to  ridicule  for  having  said  in 
one  of  his  tragedies, 

1  follow  fate,  which  doM  too  fiut  piuiue. 


That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  he  followed  was,  it 
may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be  long  disputed ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  Dryden  was  apparently  betrayed  into  the 
blander  by  the   double  meaning  of  the  word  fate,  to 
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which,  iD  the  fi^naer  part  of  the  verse,  be  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  fortune,  end  in  the  Utter  that  of  death;  so  that 
the  sense  only  vas,  though  purnud  by  death,  /  will  not 
rei^  Myae^  to  despair,  but  will  folhm  fortune,  and  do 
and  suffer  what  is  appmnted.  This,  however,  was  not 
eoinpletely  expressed,  and  Dryden  being  determined  not 
to  ^Te  way  to  his  criticks,  never  confessed  that  he  had 
beeD  sarprised  by  an  ambiguity;  but  finding,  liickily,  in 
Virgil  an  accoant  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle,  with  this 
expression,  Et  m  Bequiturqas  fugitgue.  "  Here,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  passage  in  imitation  of  which  I  wrote  the  line  that 
my  criticks  were  pleased  to  condemn  as  nonsense ;  not  bat 
I  may  sometimes  write  nonsense,  thongh  they  have  not 
the  fortune  to  find  it." 

£yery  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  doublings  to  es- 
cape the  pursoit  of  criticism  \  nor  is  there  a  single  reader 
of  this  poet,  who  would  not  have  paid  him  greater  venera- 
tion, had  he  shown  consciousness  enough  of  his  own  supe- 
riority to  set  snch  cavils  at  defiance,  and  owned  that  he 
sometimes  slipped  into  erronra  by  the  tumult  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  the  multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  Uiis  temper  discovers  itself  only  in 
little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong  without  any 
influence  on  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind.  We 
may,  with  very  little  inquietude,  see  a  man  persist  in  a 
project  which  he  has  found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an 
inconvenient  house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself,  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes,  by  perseverance, 
to  bring  it  into  fashion.  These  are  indeed  follies,  but  they 
are  only  follies,  and,  however  wild  or  ridiculous,  can  very 
little  afiect  others. 

But  snch  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently  <^erBtes 
npon  more  important  objects,  and  inclines  men  not  only 
to. vindicate  their  enronrs,  but  their  vices;  to  persist  in 
praoticeB  which  their  own  hearts  condemn,  only  lest  they 
■honld  seem  to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the 
advice  of  others ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending  to  Uie 
confasioD  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacuation  of  all  duties. 
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that  they  may  not  Appear  to  act  what  tbey  are  not  able  to 
defend. 

X^et  every  mao,  vho  finds  vanity  so  far  predominant,  at 
to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this  last  degree  of  corrap- 
iioa,  pause  a  moment,  to  consider  what  wilt  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  plea  which  he  b  about  to  offer  for  a  practice 
to  which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  first  by  reason,  bnt 
impelled  by  the  violence  of  desire,  surprised  by  the  snd- 
dennesa  of  passion,  or  sedaced  by  the  soft  approaches  of 
temptation,  and  by  imperceptible  gradations  of  guilt.  Let 
him  consider  what  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  bis 
understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which  it  is  ita 
chief  business  to  binder  and  reform. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  little  art  to  defend  it, 
and  good  and  evil,  when  tbey  have  been  once  shown,  are 
so  easily  distinguished,  that  such  apologists  seldom  gain 
proseljrtes  to  their  party,  nor  have  their  fidlacies  power  to 
deceive  any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment.  All  that  the  best  faculties  thus  employed 
can  perform  is,  to  persuade  the  bearers  that  the  man  is 
hopeless  whom  they  only  thought  vitious,  that  corruption 
has  passed  from  his  manners  to  bis  principles,  that  all  en- 
deavonrt  for  his  recovery  are  without  prospect  of  success, 
and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid  Mm  as  infectious,  or 
hunt  him  down  as  destructive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on  his  audience 
by  partial  representations  of  consequences,  intricate  dedoo- 
tioDS  of  remote  causes,  or  perplexed  combinadons  of  ideas, 
which,  having  various  relaliona,  appear  different  as  viewed 
on  different  sides;  that  he  may  sometimes  puzzle  the  weak 
and  well-meaning,  and  now  and  then  seduce,  by  the  admi- 
ration of  his  abilities,  a  young  mind  still  fluctuating  in 
nnselUed  notions,  and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor 
enlightened  by  experience ;  yet  what  must  be  the  event  of 
such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this  life  in  iroliok : 
age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  bring  some  hours  of  seri- 
ous CDosideratioa,  and  it  will  then  afford  no  comfort  to  think, 
that  he  has  extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has 
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loRded  himwir  with  the  crimes  of  others,  and  ctin  never 
kaow  the  jxtent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or  nmke  repara- 
tion for  the  mischief  that  b«  has  caused.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  stores  of  ideal  angnlsb,  a  thought  more 
painful,  than  the  couscioasness  of  hsring  propagated  cor- 
mption  fay  vitiating  principles,  of  having  not  only  drawn 
others  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  blocked  ap  the  way  by 
which  they  ehoald  retnm,  of  having  blinded  them  to  every 
beauty  but  the  paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to 
every  call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  the  syrens  of  destrao- 
tioo. 

Hiere  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice :  men  who 
cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often  successful  in  deceiving 
themselves;  they  weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason 
is  entangled,  and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  credited 
by  themselves;  by  often  contending,  they  grow  sincere  in 
the  canse ;  and  by  long  wishing  for  demonstrative  ail- 
ments, they  at  last  bring  themselves  to  fancy  that  tbey  have 
found  them.  They  are  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of 
wickedness,  and  may  die  without  having  that  light  rekindled 
in  their  minds,  which  their  own  pride  and  contumacy  have 
extinguished. 

The  men  who  «an  be  charged  with  fewest  failing,  either 
with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtoe,  are  generally  most  ready 
to  allow  them ;  for,  not  to  dwell  on  things  of  solemn  and 
awful  consideration,  the  humility  of  confessors,  the  t«an 
of  saints,  and  the  dying  terronrs  of  persons  eminent  forpiety 
and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that  Csesar  wrote  an  account 
of  the  erronrs  committed  by  him  in  his  wars  of  GanI,  and 
that  Hippocrates,  whc»e  name  is,  perhaps,  in  rational  esti- 
mation, greater  than  Cesar's,  warned  posterity  against  a 
mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  So  mucA,  says  Celsns, 
doeM  the  open  and  artlea  conftnion  of  am  emmr  beoowt 
a  man  eonUMnu  that  he  ha*  enough  rmiaimttg  to  ngtport 
kia  character. 

As  all  errour  is  meanness,  it  ia  incumbent  mi  every  man 
who  consults  his  own  dignity,  to  retract  it  as  soon  as  he  dis> 
covers  it,  withoat  fearing  any  censnre  ao  much  as  that  of 
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liu  OWD  mind.  As  jastice  requires  that  all  injuriei  should 
be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  vho  has  seduced  others  by 
bad  practices  or  false  ootions,  to  endeavour  that  such  as 
have  adopted  his  errours  should  know  his  retraction,  and 
that  those  who  have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  shoald, 
by  bis  example,  be  taught  amendment. 


N".  32.    SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1750. 


"Offon  n  taifiovljim  rixat  fipvn^  SKyt'  Ixoofiy, 

'Of  Of  itoipav  lxyc>  'pout  ^e,  /iigf  dyoviicTEf 

'laafloi  Si  Tpiru,  koBoitov  tivj/.  Pythao,  Aur.  Cann. 

Of  all  the  woea  thai  load  tbe  mortal  ilate, 

Wh&te'er  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  (Me ; 

But  (ue  it  u  thou  cuut. i  ELrHiHnoK. 

So  lar^  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state  contrary  to 
OUT  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the  principal  topicks  of 
moral  instruction  is  the  art  of  bearing  calamities.  And 
such  is  the  certainty  of  evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
■Dan  to  furnish  his  mind  with  those  principles  that  may  en- 
uble  him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boasted  to  have 
carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  highest  perfection, 
were  the  stoicks,  or  scholars  of  Zeno,  whose  wild  enthn- 
siastick  rirtne  pretended  to  an  exemption  from  the  sensi- 
bilities of  nnenlightened  mortals,  and  who  proclumed 
themselves  exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their  sect,  above 
the  reach  of  those  miseries  which  imbitter  life  to  the  rest 
of  the  worid.  They,  therefore,  removed  pain,  poverty,  loss 
of  friends,  exile,  and  violent  death,  from  the  cat^o^e  of 
evils ;  and  passed,  in  their  faanghty  style,  a  kind  of  irre- 
versible decree,  by  which  they  forbade  them  to  be  counted 
any  longer  among  the  objects  of  terrour  or  anxiety,  or  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  tlie  tranquillity  of  a  wise  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observed ;  for 
though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when  he  was  tortared  by 
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a  Tioleot  disease,  cried  out,  that  let  pain  faaraas  him  to  its 
Dtmost  power,  it  should  never  force  him  to  consider  it  as 
other  thao  indifferent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stub' 
bornness  to  hold  out  against  their  senses :  for  a  weaker 
papil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  oonfessed,  in  the  anguish 
of  the  gont,  that  he  now  fmmd  pain  tab*  an  evil. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  these  philoso- 
phers can  be  very  properiy  numbered  among  the  teachers 
of  patience ;  for  if  pain  he  not  an  evil,  there  seems  no  in- 
struction requisite  how  it  may  be  borne ;  and,  therefore, 
when  they  endeavour  to  arm  their  followers  with  arga- 
ments  against  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up 
their  first  position.  But  such  inconsistencies  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  greatest  understandings,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  grow  eminent  by  singularity,  and  employ  their 
strength  in  establishing  opinions  opposite  to  nature. 

The  controversy  about  the  reali^  of  external  evils  is 
now  at  an  end.  That  life  has  many  miseries,  and  that 
those' miseries  are,  sometimes  at  least,  equal  to  all  the 
powers  of  fortitude,  is  now  universally  ctmfessed ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  usefdl  to  consider  not  only  how  we  may  es- 
cape them,  but  by  what  means  those  which  either  the  acci- 
dents of  affairs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature,  most  bring 
upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  lightened,  and  how  we 
may  make  those  honrs  less  wretched,  which  the  condittoo 
of  our  present  existence  will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not 
radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involved  in  corporeal 
tiatnre,  and  interwoven  with  our  being ;  alt  attempts,  there- 
fore, to  decline  it  wholly  are  useless  and  vain :  t^e  armies 
of  pain  send  their  arrows  against  us  on  every  side ;  the 
choice  is  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  less  sharp,  , 
or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  less  malignity  ;  and  the 
strongest  armoar  which  reason  can  supply,  will  only  blunt 
their  points,  but  cannot  repel  them.  '/ 
'  The  great  remedy  which  heaven  has  pat  in  onr  hands  is 
patience,  by  which,  though  we  i^nnot  lessen  the  torments 
of  the  body,  we  can,  in  a  great  measure,  preserve  the  peace 
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of  the  mind,  and  Bhail  snflTer  only  the  nataral  and  genaine 

force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  ita  acrimony,  or  pro- 
longing its  effects. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
man  in  any  calamity,  than  rage  and  tarholenee,  which,  with- 
out  examining  whether  they  are  not  sometimes  impious, 
are,  at  least,  always  offensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to 
hate  and  despise  than  to  pitf  and  assist  us.  If  what  we 
suffer  has  been  brou^^t  upon  us  by  ourselves,  it  ia  ob- 
served by  an  ancient  poet,  that  patience  is  eminently  our 
daty,  since  no  one  should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  be 
has  deserved. 

LtiuteTtimeritofidejiddpMiitr4finmdviHttlt     y.iVi     ■'^  ■  "*-  i 
Let  p«in  dMcn'd  withoot  compUint  b«  borne. 

And  sorely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  oon- 
trihoted  to  onr  own  safferings,  if  punishn^ent  falls  upon 
innocence,  or  disiqipointment  happens  to  industry  and  pra- 
dence,  patience,  whether  more  necessary  or  not,  is  much 
easier,  since  oor  pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we 
have  not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  aqwrity 
of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  providence, 
such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  senses,  or  old 
age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  impatience  can 
have  no  present  effect,  but  to  deprive  us  of  the  consola- 
tions which  our  condition  admits,  by  driving  away  from  ns 
those  by  whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  be  amosed 
or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  fntnrity,  it  is  yet  less  to 
be  justified,  smce,  without  lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off 
the  hope  of  that  reward  which  he,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted, 
will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to  be 
avcaded,  becaase  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention  in  com- 
pluDts,  (hat,  if  properly  applied,  might  remove  the  cause. 
Toreme,  among  the  acknowledgmeats  which  he  uaed  to 
pay  in  ooavermtion  to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he 
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had  been  instmcted  in  the  art  of  war,  tneationed  one  with 
honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend  his  time  in  re^rottiug 
any  mistake  which  he  had  made,  bat  to  set  himself  imm^ 
diately  and  vigorooily  to  repair  it. 

Patience  and  aobmission  are  very  carefully  to  be  distin- 
^ished  from  cowardice  and  indolence.  We  are  not  to 
repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  struggle ;  for  the  calamities  of 
life,  like  the  necessitieB  of  natare,  are  oalls  to  labour  and 
exercises  of  diligence.  When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  are  not  to  conclnde  that  we  can  only  obey  the 
will  of  keaveD  by  langaishing  under  it,  any  more  than  when 
we  perceive  the  pain  of  thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that 
water  is  prolubited.  Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  cer- 
tainly  known  whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of 
God,  it  is  an  act  of  favonr  or  of  punishment:  but  unce  all 
the  ordinary  dispensations  of  providenoe  are  to  be  inter- 
preted accordii^  to  the  general  analogy  of  things,  we  may 
eondude  that  we  have  a  ri^t  to  remove  one  iocoDveuienM 
as  well  as  another;  that  we  are  only  to  take  core  lest  we 
pniohaae  ease  with  guilt;  and  that  onr  maker's  purpose, 
whether  of  rewwd  or  severity,  will  he  answered  by  the  la> 
boars  which  he  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of  performing. 

This  doty  is  not  more  diffioott  in  any  state  than  in  di» 
eases  intensely  painful,  which  may,  indeed,  suffer  such  ex.> 
acerbations  as  seem  to  strain  the  powers  of  life  to  their  at- 
most  stretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  the  attention  vacant 
to  precept  or  reproof.  In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  re- 
quires  some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but  im- 
piety may  be  easily  forgiven  hitn.  Yet,  lest  we  should 
think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  to  the  mournfnl  privileges 
of  irresistible  misery,  it  is  proper  to  reflect,  that  the  utmost 
anguish  which  human  wit  can  contrive,  or  human  malice 
can  inflict,  has  been  borne  with  constaoey ;  and  that  if  the 
pains  of  disease  be,  as  1  believe  they  are,  sometimes 
greater  than  those  of  artificial  torture,  they  are,  therefore, 
in  their  own  nature  shorter:  the  vital  frame  is  quickly 
broken,  the  union  between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time 
suspended  by  inaensibility,  and  we  soou  cease  to  feel  our 
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maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to  be  borne. 
I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  qnesdoning  whether  the 
body  and  mind  are  not  bo  proportioned,  that  the  one  can 
bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other;  whether  virtue 
cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  Hfe,  and  whether  a  soul 
well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner  than  snbdned. 

Id  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  oar  passions,  such 
OS  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of  friends,  or  declension  of 
character,  the  chief  danger  of  impatience  is  upon  the  first 
attack,  and  many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  these  the  most  general  pre- 
cept is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any  thing,  of  which  it  is  not 
in  onr  power  to  secure  the  possession  to  ourselves.  This 
counsel,  when  we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial 
advantage  as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual  solici- 
tude for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just,  and  delivered 
by  that  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  in  any 
other  sense,  is  it  not  like  advice,  not  to  w^k  lest  we 
should  stumble,  or  not  to  see  lest  our  eyes  should  li|^t 
upon  deformity?  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy 
blessings  widi  confidence,  as  well  as  to  resign  them  with 
submission ;  and  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  good  which 
we  possess,  without  insolence  or  voluptuousness,  as  for  the 
restitution  of  that  which  ve  lose  without  despondency  or 
murmurs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  anguish  of  impa- 
tience, must  arise  from  frequent  reflection  on  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are 
riches  and  poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the  tendency 
of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of  the  possibility  of  turning 
miseries  into  happiness,  by  receiving  them  rightly,  will  in- 
cline us  to  bleat  the  name  of  the  Lord,  xhether  he  ffive$  or 
take*  away. 
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Quod  rarcl  alttrna  rtqtiie  dnrMli  nan  al.  Ovid.  Eput.  iv.  89. 

Altcnute  reit  and  labour  long  endure. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  kuown  to  those 
vho  are  versed  in  ancient  traditioDs,  when  innocence  was 
yet  nntaiDted,  and  simplicity  luiadalterated,  mankind  was 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  rest;  a  gentle  divinity, 
who  required  of  her  wonhippers  neither  altars  nor  sacri- 
fices, and  whose  rites  weire  only  performed  by  prostrations 
npoD  torfs  of  flowers  in  sttades  of  jauniae  and  myrtle,  or 
by  dances  on  the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and 
neotHr. 

Under  this  easy  gorernment  the  first  generations  breath- 
ed the  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring,  ate  the  fruits,  which; 
irithoat  culture,  fell  ripe  into  their  hands,  and  slept  under 
bowers  arched  by  natare,  with  the  birds  singii^  over  their 
heada,  and  the  beasts  sporting  about  them.  But,  by  de^ 
grees,  they  began  to  lose  their  original  integrity ;  each, 
dtongh  there  was  more  than  enough  for  all,  was  desirous 
of  appropriating  part  to  himself.  Then  entered  violence 
and  &aud,  and  theft  and  rapine.  Soon  after  pride  and 
envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new 
staDdard  of  wealth ;  for  men,  who  till  then  thought  them- 
seWea  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now  rated  (heir 
demands,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of 
others ;  and  began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when 
they  beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those  of 
then-  neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be  happy,  because 
only  one  coald  have  most,  and  that  one  was  always  in  dan- 
ger, lest  the  same  arts,  by  vbich  he  had  supplanted  others, 
shoold  be  practised  upon  himself. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  state  of 
the  earth  was  changed  ;  the  year  was  divided  into  seasons; 
part  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the  rest  yielded 
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only  berries,  acorns,  and  herbs.  The  summer  and  antamn, 
indeed,  faroished  a  ooarae  and  inele^nt  sufficiency,  but 
winter  was  without  any  relief:  famine,  with  a  thousand 
dieeaaeR,  which  the  inclemency  of  the  air  invited  into  the 
upper  regions,  made  havocic  among  men,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  danger,  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before 
they  were  reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  famine,  who  scattered 
the  ground  every  where  with  carcasses,  labour  came  down 
upon  earth.  labour  was  the  son  of  necessity,  the  nurs- 
ling of  hope,  and  the  pupil  of  art;  he  had  dte  strength 
of  his  mother,  the  spirit  of  his  narse,  and  the  dexterity  ef 
his  governess.  His  face  was  wrinklod  with  the  wind,  and 
swarthy  with  the  sua;  be  had  the  implements  of  hasbandry 
in  one  hand,  with  which  be  turned  up  the  earth;  in  the 
other  be  bad  the  tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and 
towers  at  bis  pleasure.  He  oalled  out  with  a  rough  voice, 
"  Mortals !  see  here  the  power  to  whom  you  axe  oonsifpied', 
and  &om  whom  you  are  to  hope  for  all  your  pleaBures,  and 
all  your  safety.  You  have  long  languished  under  the  do- 
minion of  rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess,  who 
oan  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  resigns  you  to  the 
first  attacks  of  either  famine  or  disease,  and  safTers  her 
shades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and  destroyed  by 
every  acoident 

"  Awake,  therefore,  to  the  call  of  labour.  I  will  teach 
yon  to  remedy  the  steriUty  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  aeverity 
of  the  sky ;  I  will  compel  summer  to  find  provisions  fur 
die  winter;  I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  yon  their  fish, 
ttie  air  its  fowls,  and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  will  teaeh  yoa 
to  pierce  the  bowels  ef  the  earth,  and  bring  out  from  the 
oavems  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  give  strength 
to  yoor  hands,  and  security  to  yoar  bodies,  by  which  yon 
may  be  covered  from  the  assaults  of  the  fieroast  beasts,  and 
with  which  you  shall  fell  the  oak.  and  divide  rocks,  and 
subject  all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  inritatioD,  the  inhabit- 
aDts  of  the  globe  considered  labour  as  their  ealy  firiendf 
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and  hasted  to  his  cominand.  He  led  them  out  to  the  fields 
and  nonntains,  and  shoved  them  how  to  open  mines,  to 
lerel  hills,  to  drain  marshes,  aud  chao^  the  aonrse  of 
rirers.  The  face  of  thin^  was  immediately  transftinned ; 
the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and  viUaf^es,  eacompasied 
with  fields  of  oom,  and  plantations  of  fmit-troea;  and 
nothing  was  seen  but  heaps  of  grain,  and  baskets  of  Jrnit, 
flill  tables,  and  crowded  storehouses. 

Thus  labour  and  his  followers  added,  every  hour,  new 
aoquisitions  to  their  oonqoests,  and  saw  famine  gr&dnally 
dispossessed  of  bis  dominions ;  till  at  last,  amidst  their 
jollity  and  triumphs,  they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by 
the  approach  of  lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her  sunk 
eyes  and  dejected  conntenaooe.  She  came  forward  trem- 
bling and  groaning;  at  every  groan  tlie  hearts  of  all  those 
that  beheld  her  lost  their  courage,  their  nerves  slackened, 
their  hands  shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  iron 
tbeir  grasp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom,  they  refleoted  with 
regret  on  their  easy  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
labonr,  and  began  to  wish  again  for  the  golden  hours 
which  they  r«nembered  to  have  pamed  under  the  leign  of 
rest,  whom  they  resolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  port  of  their  lives. 
Best  had  not  left  the  world ;  they  qniokly  Cbund  her,  and 
to  atone  for  their  former  desertion,  invited  her  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  acquisitions  which  labour  bad  ptoonred 
them. 

Best,  therefore,  took  leave  of  the  gtovet  and  vaUeys, 
vUch  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into  palaces, 
reposed  herself  in  aloovei,  md  ilambered  away  the  wintnr 
upon  beds  of  down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottoes, 
with  cascades  playing  before  her.  Thare  was,  Ladeed, 
always  somelJung  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity,  and  she 
could  never  lull  her  retnmiug  fugitives  to  that  sereni^ 
which  they  knew  befwe  their  eogageUents  with  laboor : 
JWT  was  her  donioion  entirely  without  cootro],  for  she 
was  obliged  to  share  it  with  luxury,  though  she  alvay« 
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looked  upon  her  as  a  ft^se  friend,  by  whom  her  ii^neDoe 
was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it  seemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soft  asHMiiates,  however,  reigned  for  some  time 
withoat  visible  disagreemeot,  till  at  last  luxury  betrayed 
her  charge,  and  let  in  disease  to  seize  upon  her  worship- 
pers. Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the 
nsnrperK ;  who  employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves 
in  Iheir  possession,  and  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  each 
other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  same  enemy :  in  some  places 
she  escaped  the  incursions  of  disease ;  bat  had  her  resi- 
dence in'vaded  by  a  more  slow  and  subtle  intruder,  for 
very  frequently,  when  every  thing  wan  composed  and  quiet, 
when  there  was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale  frei^ted 
with  perfumes,  satiety  wonld  enter  with  a  languishing  and 
repining  look,  and  tiaov  herself  npon  the  coach  placed 
and  adorned  for  the  accommodation  of  rest.  No  sooner 
was  she  seated  Aan  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on  every 
side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  verdure,  and  their 
inhabitants  desisted  from  their  melody,  the  breeze  sunk  in 
s^bs,  and  the  flowers  contracted  their  leaves,  and  shut  up 
their  odours.  Nothing  was  seen  on  every  aide  but  multi- 
tades  wandering  about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  qnest 
they  knew  not  of  what;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  com- 
plaints that  mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could 
tell  of  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  followers  again 
began  to  treat  her  witii  contempt ;  some  of  them  united 
themselves  more  closely  to  luxury,  who  promised  by  her 
arts  to  drive  satiety  away;  and  others,  that  were  more 
wise,  or  had  more' fortitude,  went  back  again  to  laboor, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  satiety,  but 
delivered  up  in  time  to  lassitude,  and  forced  by  her  to 
the  bowers  of  rest. 

Thiis  rest  and  labour  equally  perceived  their  reign  of 
short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable 
te  inroads  from  those  who  were  alike  enemies  to  both. 
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Tfaey  each  fonod  their  inbjects  unfaithful,  and  read;  to  de- 
sert them  Dpon  every  opportunity.  I^onr  saw  the  riches 
irhich  he  had  given  always  carried  away  ati  an  offering  to 
rest,  and  rest  foand  her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying 
froin  her  to  beg  help  of  labour.  They,  therefore,  at  last 
determined  upon  an  interview,  in  winch  they  agreed  to  di-^ 
vide  the  world  between  them,  and  govern  it  alternately, 
allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one,  and  that  of  the 
night  to  the  other,  and  promised  to  guard  the  Irontiers  of 
each  other,  so  that,  whenever  hostilities  were  attempted, 
satiety  should  be  intercepted  by  labour,  and  lassitude 
expelled  by  rest. .  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeased, 
and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded  by  its  contrary,  rest  after- 
wards  became  pregnant  by  labour,  and  was  delivered  of 
health,  a  benevolent  goddess,  who  consolidated  the  union 
of  her  parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vicissitudes 
of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  her  gifts  to  those  only  who 
shared  their  lives  in  just  proportions  between  rest  and 
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Amrarum  M  bIbe  MtK.  Hos.  lib.  i.  Od.  uiii.  3. 

Alarm'd  wilb  «v'iy  ruing  glie. 

Id  tv'rj  wood,  in  ev'ry  vale.  Elfhinitqn. 

I  UAVB  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedicated  so 
few  ot  my  speculations  to  the  ladies ;  and,  indeed,  the 
moralist,  whose  instructions  are  accommodated  only  to  one 
half  of  the  hnmen  species,  must  be  confessed  not  sufficient- 
ly to  have  extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  masonliDe  duties  afford  more  room  for  counsels  and 
observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform,  and  connected  with 
things  more  subject  to  vicissitude  and  accident ;  we  there- 
fore find,  that  in  philosophical  discourses,  which  teach  by 
pf«o«pt,  or  historical  narratives,  that  instruct  by  example. 
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the  pecidMr  virtsU  or  faalts  orwanettffilbntatmall  part; 
perhapi  genevall^  too  Bmall,  for  bo  tnoch  of  our  dotneBtiok 
happiness  u  in  their  hands,  end  their  iDflaencfl  ii  so  gn»t 
upon  our  earliest  years,  that  the  UBiTersal  interest  of  the 
World  requires  (hem  to  be  well  instnicted  in  tbeir  pre^ 
vince ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  qUaUtiea  by 
vhioh  BO  nucfa  pain  or  pleasure  may  be  giren,  shonld  be' 
left  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

I  hare,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  toy  paper  to 
a  letter  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  wholly  useleAS  to  them 
whose  chief  ambition  is  to  please,  as  it  shows  how  certainly 
the  end  ii  missed  by  absurd  and  injudicious  endeaTOars  at 
distinction. 


TO  THE  RAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

I  AM  a  young  gentleman  at  my  own  dispoaal, 
with  a  considerable  estate ;  and  having  passed  through  the 
common  forms  of  education,  spent  some  time  io  foreign 
conntries,  and  made  myself  distinguished  since  my  return 
in  the  politest  company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of 
life  in  which  every  man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  his  lineage.  I  withstood,  for  some 
time,  the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  my  aunts  and 
uncles,  bat  at  last  was  persuaded  to  visit  Aothea,  an 
heiress,  whose  land  lies  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose 
birth  and  beauty  are  without  objection.  Our  friends  de- 
clared that  we  were  bom  for  each  other ;  ail  those  on  boA 
sides  who  had  no  interest  in  hindering  onr  union,  contri- 
buted to  promote  it,  and  were  conspiring  to  harry  us  into 
matrimony,  b^ore  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ooe 
another.  I  was,  however,  too  old  to  he  given  away  withoat 
my  own  eoasent ;  and  having  happened  to  i»ck  np  an  opi- 
nion, which  to  many  of  my  relations  seemed  extremely  odd, 
diat  a  mwi  might  be  unhappy  with  a  large  estate,  deter^ 
mined  to  obtain  a  Bearer  knowledge  of  the  person  vitk 
whom  I  was  to  past  dw  ronaukler  of  my  time.    To  pro- 
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tract  the  oonrtalap  was  by  no  means  difiictilt,  for  Aatfaea 
hsd  a  Toodeiftil  facility  ef  eradin^  qnestioDs  vhich  I 
■eldom  repeated,  aad  of  bwriBg  approaches  ubioh  I  had  no 
great  eagemen  to  preas. 

Tfaiu  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  aad  ciTilitiefl  vithont 
an;  ardent  professions  of  love,  or  formal  offers  of  ssttle- 
meots.  I  often  attended  ber  to  pnbliok  places,  in  which, 
as  is  well  known,  all  behaviour  is  so  mocb  regnlated  by 
onstorn,  that  very  little  insight  can  be  gained  iato  the  private 
eharacter,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet  able  to  inform  my- 
self of  her  hanoar  and  inclinations. 

At  last  I  Teatnred  to  propose  to  her  to  make  one  of  a 
■mall  party,  and  spend  a  day  in  viewing  a  seat  and  gardens 
a  few  mites  distant;  and  having,  apon  her  eompliaBoe, 
collected  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  bronght,  at  the  hoar, 
a  coach  which  I  had  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself,  till  I  should  have  an  opporto- 
nity  of  taking  the  lady's  opinion  for  whose  use  it  was 
intended.  Anthea  came  down,  but  as  she  was  going  ta 
step  into  the  coach,  started  back  with  great  appearaitce  of 
terrour,  and  told  us  that  she  dnrst  not  ent^,  for  the  shock- 
ing colour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air  of  the  mourn- 
ing coach  in  which  she  fotiowed  her  annt's  fonwal  three 
years  before,  that  she  should  never  have  her  poor  dear 
aaat  out  of  her  bead. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with  their 
mistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  titia  coach  and  got  an- 
other more  gay.  Into  this  we  aU  entered ;  the  coachman 
hegan  to  drive,  and  we  were  amnang  oorselves  with  the 
expectation  of  what  we  shonhl  see,  when,  upon  a  small 
•  mdination  of  the  carriage,  Anthea  soreemed  out,  that  we 
were  overthrown.  We  were  obliged  to  fix  ail  our  atteatioo 
ap«m  her,  wluoh  she  took  care  to  keep  up  by  renewing  her 
outcries,  at  every  comer  where  we  had  oecasioo  to  turn ; 
at  intervals  tihe  entertained  us  widi  fretful  complaints  of 
the  uneasiness  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  me  to  call  severtd 
times'  on  the  eoaobman  to  take  care-  and  drive  without 
joltiog.    The  poor  fellow  eodeaTonred  to  pleaae  as,  asd 
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therefore  moved  very  slowly,  till  Aatbea  foondontthattbu 
pace  would  only  keep  as  lon^r  oa  the  stones,  and  desired 
that  1  would  order  him  to  maJce  more  speed.  He  whipped 
his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again,  and  Anthea  very  com- 
plaisantly  told  as  how  much  she  repeated  that  she  made 
one  of  our  company. 

At  last  we  ^t  into  the  smooth  road,  aod  began  to  tliink 
our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on  a  snddeo,  Antbea  saw 
a  brook  before  as,  which  she  could  not  venture  to  past. 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  alight,  that  we  might  walk  - 
over  the  bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it  we  found  it  so 
narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  set  her  foot  upon  it,  and  was 
content,  after  long  consultation,  to  call  the  coach  back,  and 
with  innumerable  precautions,  terroors,  and  lamentatioDS, 
crossed  the  brook. 

It  was  necessary,  after  this  delay,  to  amend  our  pace, 
and  directions  were  accordingly  given  to  the  coachman, 
when  Anthea  informed  us,  that  it  was  common  for  the  axle 
to  catch  fire  with  a  quick  motion,  and  begged  of  me  to 
look  oat  every  miaate,  lest  we  should  all  be  consumed.  I 
was  forced  to  obey,  and  give  her,  from  time  to  time,  the 
most  solemn  declarations  that  all  was  safe,  and  that  I 
hoped  we  sbontd  reach  the  place  without  losing  our  lives 
either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  VB,  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard,  with  more 
or  less  speed,  but  always  with  new  vitussitudes  of  anxiety. 
If  the  ground  was  hard,  we  were  jolted ;  if  soft,  we  were 
sinking.  If  we  went  fast,  we  should  be. overturned;  if 
slowly,  we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length  she 
saw  something  which  she  called  a  cloud,  and  began  to  con- 
sider that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  frequently  thandered.  • 
This  seemed  to  be  the  capital  terronr,  for  after  that  the 
coach  was  suffered  to  move  on ;  tuid  no  danger  was  thought 
too  dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  coald  get  into 
a  bouse  before  the  thunder. 

Iltus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dangers,  and 
cares,  and  fears,  and  consolations,  and  stories  of  ladies 
draped  in  the  mire,  forced  to  spend  alt  the  night  on  a 
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beath,  drowned  in  riTers,  or  bornt  with  Ughtsinf^ ;  and  no 
aoooer  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  set  ui  free  from  one  cala- 
mity, but  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  honse  where  we  intended  to 
re^le  ourseWes,  and  I  proposed  to  Anthea  the  choice  ofa 
great  nnmber  of  dishes,  which  the  place,  being-  well  pro- 
vided for  entertainment,  happened  to  afford.  She  made 
some  objection  to  every  things  that  was  offered ;  one  thin^f 
she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another  she  could  not 
bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoiled  at  lady  Feedwell's 
table,  another  she  was  sure  they  coald  not  dress  at  this 
house,  and  another  she  coold  not  touch  withont  French 
sauce.  At  last  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  there 
waa  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was,  however,  procured 
with  great  expedition,  and  when  it  came  to  the  table  she 
found  that  her  fright  had  taken  away  her  stomach,  which 
indeed  she  thooght  no  great  loss,  for  she  could  never  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  at  an  inn  coald  be  cleanly  got. 

Dinner  was  now  over,  and  the  company  proposed,  for  I 
was  now  past  (he  condition  of  making  overtures,  that  we 
should  pursue  oor  original  design  of  visitiug  the  gardens. 
Anthea  declared  that  she  coald  not  imagine  what  pleasure 
we  expected  from  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a 
little  gravel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  dear  water :  that  for 
her  part  she  hated  walking  till  the  cool  of  tbe  evening,  and 
thought  it  very  likely  to  rain ;  and  again  wished  that  she 
had  staid  at  home.  We  then  reconciled  ourselves  to  our 
disappointment,  and  began  to  talk  on  oomtnon  subjects, 
when  Anthea  told  as,  that  since  we  came  to  see  gardens, 
she  wonid  not  binder  onr  satisfaction.  We  all  rose,  and 
walked  through  the  enclosures  for  some  time,  with  no  other 
tronble  than  the  necessity  of  watching  lest  a  frog  should 
hop  across  the  way,  which  Anthea  told  us  would  certainly 
kill  her  if  she  should  happen  to  see  him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none ;  but  when  we 
were  within  a  fnriong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea  saw  some 
sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his  bell,  which  she  was 
certain  was  not  hung  upon  him  for  nothing,  and  therefore 
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no  aawraaoes  oor  intreaties  cvuld  preTall  upoa  her  to  p> 
a  step  further !  she  iraa  sorry  to  disappoint  the  compuiy, 
but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 

We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  nov  discovered 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  tost  in  returning,  for  the 
night  would  eome  upon  ns,  and  a  thousand  miafortuoes 
night  happen  in  the  dark.  The  horses  were  immediataly 
harnessed,  and  Anthea  having  wondered  what  could  se- 
duce her  to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out.  But  we 
bad  now  a  new  scene  of  terroar,  erery  man  we  saw  was  a. 
robber,  and  we  were  ordered  sometimes  to  drive  hard,  lest 
a  traveller  whom  we  saw  behind  should  overtake  as ;  and 
sometimes  to  stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who 
was  passing  b«^ore  us.  She  alarmed  many  aa  honest  man, 
by  begging  him  to  spare  her  life  as  he  passed  by  the  coach, 
and  drew  me  into  fifteen  quarrels  with  persona  who  in- 
creased her  fright,  by  kindly  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
they  could  asHist  us.  At  last  we  oarae  home,  and  she  told 
her  company  next  day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she  had  been 
taking. 

I  suppose,  sir,  I  need  not  mqnire  of  you  what  dedvc- 
tioBB  may  be  made  from  this  narrative,  nor  what  happiness 
can  arise  from  the  society  of  that  woman  who  mistakes 
cowiu-dice  for  elegance,  and  imagines  all  delicacy  to  con- 
sist in  refusing  to  be  pleased. 

I  am,  Su), 
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rim  HgmtiUMi  aitt,  tmt  tUi  QnOa  (Mto.  Ovid.  Ust  ri.  438. 

Wiljiout  conanbial  Jnno'a  aid  they  wed ; 

Not  Hrmen  DM  the  OtacM  UoM  the  bed.  EuvimrroH. 

TO  THE  R&UBLBB. 
SIR, 

Ab  yon  have  hitbcrto  dsla^ed  the  performanoe  of 
die  promiso,  by  which  yoa  gave  ns  retusa  to  hope  for  an- 
otlwT  paper  apon  Matrimony,  I  imagine  you  deiiroos  of 
collecting  more  materiala  than  year  Own  experiauoe,  or, 
observatioa,  can  snpidy;  and  I  Bbali,  tiMrtifore,  lay  can- 
didly before  you  an  account  of  my  own  entimnce  into  the 
ocHqagal  itate. 

I  was  about  eight«nd-tweoty  years  old,  when,  having 
tried  the  diversions  of  the  town  till  I  began  to  be  weuy* 
and  bemg  awakened  into  attontiou  to  more  HerioiiB  buat 
nesB,  by  the  failure  of  an  attorue j ,  to  whom  I  had  implicitly 
trusted  the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my 
estate  into  ray  own  care,  and  methodise  my  whole  life  ao- 
cenKng  to  the  strictest  rules  of  eoonomioal  prudence. 

In  porsuance  of  this  scheme,  I  ttxric  leave  of  my  ac' 
qnaintanoe,  who  dismissed  me  with  numberless  jeita  upon 
my  new  system ;  having  first  endeavoured  to  divert  ma 
from  a  design  so  little  worthy  of  a  roan  of  wit,  by  ridi- 
cnloss  aoeounts  of  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  into  wUch 
many  had  sunk  in  their  retirement,  after  having  distill*, 
gniahed  tlmaselvei  in  taveras  and  playhousea,  and  given 
hopes  of  rising  to  nncommon  eminence  among  the  gay 
partof  ma^ind. 

When  I  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by  a  neglect 
not  socoramon  among  young  heirs,  I  bad  never  seen  since 
the  death  of  my  father,  I  found  every  thing  in  saA  con* 
fusion,  that  being  utterly  without  practice  in  bnsinesi,  I 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter  io  dteentangling  the 
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perplexities  of  my  circumstances ;  they,  however,  gave  way 
to  diii^Dt  application,  and  I  perceived  that  the  advantage 
of  keeping  my  own  acconnta  would  verj  mach  overbalaace 
the  time  which  they  coald  require. 

I  had  now  visited  my  tenants,  surveyed  my  landi  and 
repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some  years,  had  been 
ranning  to  decay.  These  proofs  of  pecuniary  wisdom  be- 
gan to  recommend  me  as  a  sober,  judicious,  thriving  gen- 
tleman, to  all  my  graver  neighboars  of  the  country,  who 
never  failed  to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
ThriftlesB  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who  bad  estates 
in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  visited  now 
and  then  in  a  frolick,  to  take  up  their  rents  beforehand, 
debanch  a  milkmaid,  make  a  feast  for  the  village,  and  telt 
stories  of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  post  back  to 
town  to  spend  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whether  I 
^ould  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but  a  short  perse- 
T^ance  removed  all  suspit^oos.  I  rose  every  day  in  repu- 
tati<»i,  by  the  decency  of  my  conversation,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  my  conduct,  and  was  mentioned  with  great  regard 
at  the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  be  pat  io  commission  for 
Uie  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  aGTairs,  and  the  daily  neces- 
sity of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  contracts,  letting  leases, 
and  guperiulending  repairs,  I  found  very  little  vacuity  in 
my  life,  and,  therefore,  had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage ; 
but,  in  a  little  while,  the  tumult  of  business  subsided,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  estabUshed  enabled  me  to 
despatch  my  accounts  with  great  facility.  I  had,  ther^ore, 
now  upon  my  hands,  the  task  of  finding  means  to  spend 
my  time,  without  falling  back  into  the  poor  amusements 
which  I  bad  hitherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued  with  so  much 
eagerness  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  that  they  were, ' 
indeed,  the  i;>nly  pleasures  in  which  I  could  promise  myself 
any  partaker. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  situation  naturally  diapoeed  me 
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to  wiah  for  a  companion,  and  the  known  Tslne  of  my  es- 
tate, with  my  repntation  for  frugality  and'pradenoe,  eaaily 
gained  me  admission  into  every  family ;  for  I  soonfonnd 
that  no  inquiry  was  made  after  any  other  virtue,  nor  any 
testimonial  oecetaaiy,  bat  of  my  freedom  from  inonm- 
branoes,  and  ray  care  of  what  they  termed  the  motn  c&Moe. 
I  flaw,  not  without  indignation,  the  eagemeaa  with  which 
the  daughters,  wherever  I  came,  were  set  oat  to  show; 
nor  could  I  coonder  them  in  a  state  much  different  from 
prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to  play  their  airs 
before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some  seeming  ohanbei  apeoi* 
'mens  of  their  musick,  their  woi^,  or  their  hoosewifery. 
No  sooner  was  I  placed  at  table,  than  the  young  lady  was 
called  upion  ta  pay  me  some  civiKty  or  other  i  nor  could  I 
find  means  of  escaping,  from  either  lather  or  mother,  some 
aoconnt  of  their  daughter's  excellencies,  with  a  declaratioD 
that  they  were  now  leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  busi- 
ness on  this  side  the  grave,  but  to  see  their  children  happily 
dispoaed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been  pleased  to  compli- 
ment at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  age,  so 
good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a  relief  to  her  mamma  in  the  care 
of  the  house,  and  so  much  her  papa's  favourite  for  her 
cheerfulness  and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with- the  last  reluct- 
aiice  that  they  should  part ;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman  iq 
the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  often  visit,  they  woiUd 
not  so  far  consult  their  own  gratification,  as  to  refuse  her ; 
and  their  tenderness  should  be  shown  in  her  fortune,  when- 
ever a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  bvertnres  not  to  proceed  from  any  pre- 
ference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich,  I  could  not  but 
look  with  pity  on  young  persons  condemned  to  be  set  to 
auction,  and  made  cheap  by  injudicions  commendations; 
for  how  could  they  know  themselves  offered  and  rejected 
a  hundred  times,  witbont  some  loss  of  that  soft  elevation, 
Mid  maiden  dignity,  so  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
female  excellence  ? 

I  shall  not  tronble  you  with  a  history  of  the  stratagems 
practised   upon   my  judgment,  or  the  allurements  tried 
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upon  my  heart,  whieh,  if  yon  h»ve,  in  any  part  of  your 
life,  been  acquunted  with  raral  politicks,' yon  vUl  easily 
conceive.  Tlieir  arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think 
nothing  worth  their  care  but  money,  and  sapposin^  its  io- 
ftaence  the  same  apon  all  the  world,  seldom  endeavour  to 
deceive  by  aoy  other  means  tlian  false  compntatioos. . 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself  londly  com- 
mended for  my  discretion,  I  began  to  set  some  valae  upon 
my  character,  and  was  unwilling  to  lose  my  credit  by  nw- 
ryuig  for  love.  I  therefore  resolved  to  know  the  fortune 
of  the  lady  whom  I  should  address,  before  I  inqnired  after 
her  wit,  delicacy,  or  bean^. 

This  determination  led  me  to  MitisBB,  the  dangfater  of 
Chrysophilns,  whose  person  was  at  least  without  deformity, 
and  whose  manners  were  free  from  reproach,  as  she  bad 
been  bred  np  at  a  distance  from  all  common  temptations. 
To  Mitissa,  therefore,  I  obttuned  leave  from  her  parents  to 
pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her  agun  to  her  father, 
whose  direction  site  was  resolved  to  follow.  The  question 
then  was,  only,  what  should  be  settled  ?  The  old  gentleman 
made  an  enormons  demand,  with  which  I  refused  to  con- 
ply.  Mitissa  was  ordered  to  exert  herpower;  she.toldme, 
that  if  I  could  refnse  her  papa,  I  had  no  love  for  her ;  that 
she  was  an  unhappy  creature,  and  that  I  was  a  pevfidiotu 
man ;  then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into  fits.  All  thb, 
as  I  was  DO  passionate  lover,  bad  little  effect,  fihe  next 
refused  to  see  me,  and  because  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  write  in  terms  of  distress,  they  had  once  hopes  of  starr- 
ing me  into  measures ;  but  finding  me  inflexible,  the  fa^er 
complied  with  my  proposal,  and  told  me  he  liked  me  the 
more  for  being  so  good  at  a  bargain. 

I  was  now  married  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  experiewte  the 
happiness  of  a  match  made  without  passiofl.  Hitissa  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  eqntdly  prudent  with  myself,  and 
had  taken  a  hnshond  only  to  be  at  her  own  command,  and 
to  have  a  chariot  at  her  own  call.  She  brought  with  her 
an  old  maid  recomawaded  by  her  moth^,  who  taught  her 
tM  the  arts  of  domestick  monagemeat,  and  was,  on  every 
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oecasioD,  her  chief  agent  and  directreui  They  Roon  in- 
vented one  reaflOQ  or  other  to  qnarret  with  all  my  seirants, 
and  either  prevailed  on  me  to  turn  them  away,  or  treated 
them  so  ill  that  they  left  me  of  themselves,  and  always  sup- 
plied their  places  with  some  brought  from  my  wife's  rela- 
tiona.  ThuH  they  established  a  family,  over  which  I  had 
no  anthiffity,  and  which  was  is  a  peipetnal  cmispiracy 
against  me ;  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  as  having  a  se- 
parate interest,  end  thought  nothing  her  own,  but  what 
she  laid  up  without  my  knowledge.  For  this  reason  Ae 
brought  me  false  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  house, 
joined  wUh  my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times,  and  by 
meuis  of  a  steward  of  her  own,  took  rewards  for  soliciting 
abatements  of  tbe  rent  Her  great  hope  is  to  outlive  me, 
that  she  may  enjoy  what  she  has  thvt  accumulated,  and, 
therefore,  she  is  always  contriving  some  improvements  of 
ker  jtuntnre  land,  and  onee  tried  to  procare  an  injuacdoB 
to  hinder  me  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  repairs.  Her 
father  and  mother  assist  her  in  her  projects,  and  are  fre- 
qaently  fainting  that  she  is  ill  used,  and  reproaching  me 
with  the  presents  that  other  ladies  receive  from  their  huo- 
bands. 

Suoh,  air,  was  my  sitnation  for  seven  years,  till  at  last 
my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  having  one  day  invited  her 
&tfaer  to  my  house,  I  laid  the  state  of  my  afiairs  before 
bim,  detected  my  wife  in  several  of  her  frauds,  turned  out 
her  steward,  chafed  a  constable  with  her  maid,  took  my 
basiqeBa  io  my  own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  settled  allow- 
aoce,  and  now  write  this  account  to  warn  others  againat 
narryiag  those  whom  they  have  no  reason  to  esteem. 

I  am,  8w. 
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"Afi  JlwovTO  vo/iiiic, 

TipirofUvDt  aiipijSr  tSKw  S  ofm  rpovoifeav.     Hoheh.  H.  iviii.  53S. 

Piping  o"^  X'btii  reeda  theihepherda  go. 

Nor  hat  tn  oaibnih,  dot  mupaci  >  (be.  Popi. 

Thbrb  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that  has  atlnred 
more  readers,  or  excited  tnore  writers,  than  the  pastDra). 
It  is  generally  pleasing,  because  it  entertains  the  mitid 
.'  with  representations  of  scenes  familiar  to  almost  every 
imagination,  and  of  which  all  can  equally  jndge  whether 
they  are  well  described.'  It  exhibits  a  life,  to  which  we 
have  been  always  accustomed  to  associate  peaoe,  and  lei- 
sure, and  innocence :  and  dierefore  we  readily  set  open  the 
heart  for  the  admission  of  its  images,  which  contribute  to 
drive  away  cares  and  pertnrbatioos,  and  suffer  ourselves, 
without  resistance,  to  be  transported  to  Elysian  regions, 
where  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and  pleii^, 
end  contentment ;  where  every  gale  whispers  pleasure,  and 
every  shade  promises  repose. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to  talk  ef  wbat 
tbey  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is  tbe  most  ancient  poetry; 
and,  indeed,  since  it  is  probable  that  poetry  is  nearly  of  the 
some  antiquity  with  rational  nature,  and  since  the  life  of 
the  first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jectare,  that,  as  their  ideas  would  necessarily  be  borrowed 
from  those  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  their 
eompoBures,  being  filled  chiefly  with  such  thoughts  on  tbe 
visible  creation  as  must  occur  to  tbe  first  observers,  were 
pastoral  hymns,  like  those  which  Milton  introduces  the  ori- 
ginal pair  singing,  in  the  day  of  innocence,  to  the  praise  of 
their  maker. 

For  tbe  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was  the  first  em- 
ployment  of  the  human  imagination,  it  is  generally  the  first 
literary  amusement  of  our  minds.  We  have  seen  fields,  and 
meadows,  and  groves,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  opened 
upon  life ;   and  are  pleased  with  birds,  and  brooks,  and 
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breezes,  nrach  earlier  tfam  ire  engage  among  the  aotioos 
and  passions  of  mankind.  We  are,  therefore,  delighted 
with  mral  pictures,  because  we  know  the  origintd  at  an 
age  when  oor  corioaitjr  can  be  verj  little  awakened  by  de- 
scriptioiis  of  courts,  which  we  never  beheld,  or  repre- 
sentations of  pasnons,  which  we  never  felt. 

Tbe  satisfaction  received  froa  this  kind  of  writing  not 
only  beg^  early,  but  lasts  long;  we  do  not,  as  we  ad- 
TBBce  into  tbe  intelleotnal  world,  throw  it  away  among 
other  childish  amusements  and  paatiiaeB,  but  willingly  re- 
turn to  it  in  any  hour  of  Indolence  and  relaxation.  The 
images  of  true  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  exciting 
delight;  because  tiie  works  of  nature,  from  which  they  are  . 
dmwD,  have  always  the  same  order  and  beauty,  aad  con- 
tinue to  force  themselves  upon  oor  thou^ts,  being  at  onoe 
obvious  to  the  most  careless  regard,  and  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  strongest  reason,  and  severest  contemplation. 
Our  inclination  to  stiUnesa-  aad  tranquillity^  is  seldom  much  ' 
lessened  by  long  knowledge  of  the  busy  and  tumultuary  \ 
part  of  the  world.  In  childhood  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  t 
the  country,  as  to  the  region  of  pleasure ;  we  recur  to  it  id 
old  age  as  a  port  of  rest,  aad  perhaps  with  that  secondary 
aad  adventitious  gladness,  which  every  man  feels  on  re- 
viewing those  places,  or  recollecting  those  occurrences, 
that  contributed  to  his  youtUinl  enjoyments,  and  bring  him 
baok  to  the  prime  of  Kfe,  when  the  world  was  gay  wkh 
the  bloom  of  novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  side, 
and  hope  sparkled  before  him. 

The  sense  of  thn  universal  pleasure  has  invited  numiert 
witkovt  number  to  try  their  skill  in  pastoral  performances, 
to  which  they  have  geaeralty  succeeded  after  the  manner 
oi  other  imitators,  transmitting  tbe  same  images  in  the 
same  combination  from  one  to  another,  till  he  that  reads 
the  tide  of  a  poem,  may  guess  at  the  whole  series  of  the 
corapeeitiou :  nor  will  a  man,  after  the  perasal  of  thousands 
of  these  performances,  find  his  knowledge  enlarged  with  a 
nngle  view  of  natord  sot  produeed  before,  or  his  imi^;iiia- 
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tion  amused  iritfa  any  new  application  of  thoie  views  to 
moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow,  for  thongh  OA- 
ture  itself,  phitosophtcally  considered,  be  inexhaustible, 
yet  its  genera)  effects  on  the  eye,  and  on  the  ear,  are  nni- 
fonn,  and  incapable  of  moch  variety  of  description.  Poetry 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  minuter  distinctions,  by  which  one 
species  differs  from  another,  without  departing  from  (hat 
simplicity  of  grandeur  which  tills  the  imagination ;  nor  dis- 
'  sect  the  latent  qualities  of  things,  without  losing  its  general 
power  of  graUfying  every  mind,  by  recalling  its  concep- 
tions. However,  as  each  age  makes  some  discoveries,  and 
those  discoveries  are,  by  degrees,  generally  known;  as 
new  plants,  or  modes  of  culture,  are  iotrodaced,  and  by 
little  and  little  become  common,  pastoral  might  receive, 
from  time  to  lime,  small  augmentations,  and  exhibit,  once 
in  a  century,  a  scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like  others,  taken 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  not  qualified  to  adorn 
them ;  men  to  whom  the  face  of  nature  was  so  little  known, 
that  they  have  drawn  it  only  after  their  own  ima^nation, 
and  changed  or  distorted  her  features,  that  their  portraits 
might  appear  something  more  than  servile  copies  from 
their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  occasions  on 
which  they  can  be  properly  produced,  are  few  and  ge- 
1  neraL    The  state  of  a  man  confined  to  the  employments 
I   and  pleasures  of  the  country,  is  so  little  diverged,  and 
',  exposed  to  so  few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  per- 
plexities,   terrours,  and   surprises,   in   more   complicated 
transactions,  that  he  can  be  shown  but  seldom  in  such  cir- 
cnmstaoces  as  attract  curiosity.     His  ambition  is  without 
policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue.     He  has  no  com- 
',    plaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but  that  he  is  richer  than  him- 
i   self ;  Qor  any  disasters  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or 
I  a  bad  harvest. 

The  coovictioo  of  the  necessity  of  some  new  source  of 
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pleasare  indaced  SannaxariuB  to  remove  the  icene  from 
the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute  fishermen  for  shepherds, 
and  derhre  his  sentiments  from  the  piscatory  life;  for 
which  he  has  been  censured  by  succeeding  critioks,  be- 
cause the  sea  is  an  object  of  terrour,  and  by  no  means 
proper  to  amoae  the  mind,  and  lay  the  passions  asleep. 
Against  this  objection  he  might  be  defended  by  the  esta- 
blished maxim,  that  the  poet  has  a  right  to  select  his 
images,  and  is  no  more  obliged  to  show  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
than  the  land  onder  an  inundation  ^  but  may  display  all 
the  pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dangers  of  the  water,  as  he 
may  lay  lus  shepherd  under  a  shady  beech,  without  giving 
him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild  beast  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  piscatory  eo- 
logoe,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  supplied.    The  sea,  though 
in  hot  countries  it  is  considered  by  those  who  live,  like 
Sannazarins,  upon  the  coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  di- 
version, has  notwithstanding  mnch  less  variety  than  the ' 
land,  and,  therefore,  will  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  descrip-t,  ' 
live  writer.     When  he  has  once  shown  the  sun  rising  on' 
setting  upon  it,  curled  its  waters  with  the  vernal  breexe,  / 
rolled  the  waves  in  gentle  succession  to  the  shore,  and 
enumerated  the  fish  sporting  in  the  shallows,  he  has  no- 
thing remaining  but  what  is  common  to  all  other  poetry, 
the  complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the  in- 
dignation of  a  fisher  that  his  oysters  are  refused,  and 
Hycon's  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of  this  kind  of 
poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime  pleasures,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  always  live.  To  all  the 
inland  inhabitants  of  ever^  region,  the  sea  is  only  known 
as  an  immense  diffusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass 
fVom  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is  fre- 
quently lost.  They  have,  therefore,  no  opportauity  of 
tracing,  in  their  own  thoughts,  the  descriptions  of  winding 
shores  and  calm  bays,  nor  can  look  on  die  poem  in  which 
they  are  mentioned,  with  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea 
chart,  or  the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysins. 
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This  defect  SannoEfirius  was  hindered  froiD  perveiviog;, 
b;  writing  in  a  learned  laagna^  to  readers  geserall;  ac- 
quainted with  the  woricB  of  nature ;  but  if  he  bad  made  his 
attempt  in  any  vulgar  toi^;ne,  be  would  soon  have  disciCK 
vered  haw  Tainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that  lovedi 
which  was  not  understood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improve  the 
pastorals  of  antiquity,  by  any  great  additioos  or  diversifioa- 
tions.  Our  descriptions  may,  indeed,  differ  &obi  those  of 
Virgil,  as  an  English  from  an  Italian  summer,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  modem  from  ancient  li£a ;  bnt  as  nature  is  in 
both  countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to  do 
rather  with  the  passions  of  men,  wbioh  are  uniform,  than 
their  customs,  which  are  changeable,  the  varieties,  which 
time  or  place  can  furnish,  will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  I 
shall  radearour  to  show,  in  the  next  paper,  how  liUle  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
rustick  muse. 


N-.  37.    TUESDAY,  JULY  34,  1750. 


Canto  ^UM  JoJifu 

AmpUm  Dirctau.  VtRo.  EciL23. 

Sucb  struDi  I  liog  u  once  AmphioD  play'd, 

When  liit'oing  flocki  the  powtiliil  cdl  obey'd.      EiFHiNtroM. 

In  writing  or  judging  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither  the  au- 
thors nor  criticks  of  latter  times  seem  to  have  paid  sufB- 
cient  regard  to  the  originals  left  us  by  antiquity,  but  have 
entangled  themselves  with  unnecessary  diiBcaities,  by  ad- 
vancing principles,  which,  having  no  foundation  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  speciee  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  nature  is  to 
be  r^[arded. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire  after  some  more 
distinct  end  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writing.  This  may, 
I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the  pastorals  of  Vigril,  from 
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whose  opioion  it  will  Bot  appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we 
\  ooDsider  that  every  advants^  of  aatare  and  of  fortane, 
concurred  to  conplete  hia  productions ;  that  be  was  bom 
with  greBt  accaracj  and  severity  of  judgment,  enlightened 
with  all  the  learaiDg  of  one  of  the  brightest  ages,  and  em- 
belliBhed  with  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  oonrt ;  that  he 
f  employed  bis  powers  radier  in  improving,  than  inrenting, 
and,  therefore,  most  have  endeavoared  to  recompense  tfae 
want  of  novelty  by  exactness ;  that  taking  Theocritus  for 
his  original,  he  found  pastoral  far  advanced  towards  per- 
fection, and  that  having  so  great  a  rival,  be  most  have 
proceeded  with  uncommon  caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virgil  for  the  troe  de6nition 
of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  in  loAicA  antf  action  or 
pattion  ts  represented  by  itt  effect!  upon  dcmfflfry  fi^«. 
Whatsoever  therefore  may,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  happen  in  the  country,  may  afford  a 
snbject  for  a  pastoral  poet. 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  ocoor  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  writings  of  tfae  modem  criticks,  that  there 
is  no  mentioa  of  the  golden  age.  I  cannot,  indeed,  easily 
discover  why  it  is  tboaght  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  | 
a  roral  state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  - 
writer  has  consistency  preserved  the  Arcadian  manners 
and  Bentimeots.  The  only  reason,  that  I  have  read,  on 
which  this  rale  has  been  founded  is,  that,  according  lo  the 
cDstoms  of  modern  life,  it  is  improbable  that  shepherds 
•bonid  be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  delicate  sen- 
timents ;  and,  therefore,  the  reader  must  exalt  hia  ideas  of 
the  pastoral  charaoter,  by  carrying  his  thoughts  back  te 
the  age  in  which  the  care  of  herds  and  flocks  waa  the  em- 
ployment of  dw  wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into  their  hypo-  ' 
thesis,  by  considering  pastwid,  not  in  general  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  rural  nature,  and,  consequently,  as  exhibiting 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  ^ose,  whoever  they  are,  to 
whom  the  country  affords  pleasure  or  emi^oyment,  but 
•imply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actually  tending 
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sheep,  sod  buried  in  the  lowest  and  most  laborioas  offices  ; 
from  whence  they  very  readilj'  cooclnded,  since  character* 
mnst  necessarily  be  preserved,  that  either  the  BeotimenU 

'  must  sink  to  tbe  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the  speakera 
most  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sentimeats. 

In  consequence  of  these  ori^pnal  erronra,  a  tfaoiuand 
precepts  hare  been  ^ven,  which  have  only  contributed  to 
perplex  and  confound.  Some  have  thou^t  it  necessary 
that  the  ima^ary  manners  of  the  golden  age  shbnld  be 
aniversally  preserved,  and  tiave,  therefore,  believed,  that 
nothing  more  conid  be  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  lilies  and 
roses,  and  rocks  and  streams,  among  which  are  heard  tbe 

.rgsotle  whispers  of  chaste  fondness,  or  the  soft  complaints 

;of  antorous  impatieDoe.  In  pastoia],  as  in  other  writing, 
chastity  of  sentiment  ought  doubtless  to  be  observed,  and 
purity  ofraanners  to  be  represented;  not  because  the  poet 
is  confined  to  the  images  of  tbe  golden  age,  but  because, 

f  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice,  he  ought  always  to 

,   consult  the  interest  of  virtae. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down  other 
principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their  general  plan  ;  for 
they  tell  ns,  that,  to  support  the  character  of  the  shepherd, 
it  is  proper  that  all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
some  slight  instanoes  of  ignorance  should  be  interspersed. 
Thas  the  shepherd  in  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  foi^t  tbe 
name  of  Anaiimander,  and  in  Pope  the  term  sodiack  is 
too  hard- for  a  rustick-  apprehension.  But  if  we  place 
our  shepherds  in  tiieir  primitive  condition,  we  may  give 
them  learning  among  their  other  qoalifications ;  and  if  we 
suffer  them  to  allude  at  all  to  things  of  later  existence, 
which,  peritaps,  cannot  with  any  great  propriety  be  allowed, 
the^  can  be  no  danger  of  makiog  them  speak  with  too 
much  accuracy,  rince  they  conversed  with  divinities,  and 
transmitted  to  Buoceeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable  condition 
of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  conceive  it  necessary 
to  degrade  the  language  of  pastoral  by  obsolete  terms  and 
rustick   words,  which    they  very   learnedly   call    Dorick, 
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vithont  reflecting   tbit   they  thns  became  authors   of  a 
mangled  dialect,  which  no  human  being  ever  could  have    ^ 
qrakeD  -,  that  tbey  may  aa  well  tefine  the  speech  as  tfae'H 
sentiments  of  their  personages,  and  that  none  of  the  in-   ' 
consistencies,  which  they  endearoar  to  aroid,  is  greater 
than  that  of  joining  elegance  of  thought  with  coarseness  of 
diction.     Spencer  begins  one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  | 
barbarity :  - '   ' 

Diggon  t>«Tie,  I  Ind  ber  good  diy: 
Or.  D^goD  bar  it,  m  I  nuMty. 
Dig.  Her  wu  ber  while  it  wu  d«jlight, 
Bat  DO*  W  i*  >  moat  wretched  wigbu 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject  on  which 
speakers, like  these  exercise  their  eloquence?  Will  he  not 
be  somewhat  disappointed,  when  he  finds  them  met  toge- 
ther to  condemn  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome! 
Surely,  at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  tbeotogy,t 
he  may  gain  some  acquaintance  with  his  native  language.  \ 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  because  persons^  ^ ' 
of  all  ranks  inbalHt  the  country.     It  excludes  not,  there-J    "^ 
fore,  on  account  of  the  characters  necessary  to  be  intro- 
duced, any  elevation  or  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas 
only  are  improper,  which,  not  owing  their  ori^al  to  rural 
objects,   are   not  pastoral.     Such  is  the  exclamation  in 

Nhac  Ki»  auid  lU  anwr.     Durit  In  cslihit  iUun 


Ntr  gtiftru  MMft-i  pMnm,  imd  itnguiait  alwil.    Viho.  £d.  viii.  43. 

1  know  thee,  lo»e,  in  deiert*  ihon  wert  bred. 

And  U  the  dngi  of  nTtge  tjgen  fad  ; 

AlicB  of  birth,  luurperof  the  plaint.  Divdes. 

which  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  has  carried  to  still 
greater  impropriety : 

I  know  thee,  love,  wild  u  the  isging  mun. 
More  fierce  iban  tjgen  on  the  libywi  pl«iQ ; 
IIhki  not  from  £tDa'i  bnnung  cDtrmilt  hiia  ( 


Sentiments  like  these,  as  they  have  no  ground  in  natare, 
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u-e,  indeed,  of  Uttle  vaiae  ia  fioy  poem ;  bat  ia  paBtoral 
tbey  are  particulari;  liable  to  «ensiii«,  because  it  wtutB 
that  exaltatioB  above  common  life,  which  in  tragick  or  he- 
roick  writiDgB  often  reconciles  us  to  bold  flights  and  daring 
figures. 

Pastoral  being  the  repreientatitrnt^ an  action  orptunon 
hy  Ut  egidt  upon  a  country  life,  has  nothing  peculiwc  bat 
I  its  confinement  to  rural  imagery,  vitbout  which  it  ceases 
ito  be  pastoral.  This  is  its  true  characteristick,  and  this  it 
cannot  lose  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of  dic- 
tion. The  Pollio  of  Vii^l,  with  all  its  elevationi  ia  a  com- 
position truly  bucolick,  though  rejected  by  the  criticks; 
for  all  the  images  are  either  taken  from  the  coontry,  or 
Irom  the  religion  of  thti  age  common  to  all  parte  of  the 
empire. 

The  Sileous  ia,  indeed,  of  a  more  disputable  kind,  be- 
cause, though  the  scene  lies  in  the  country,  the  song,  being 
religious  and  historical,  had  been  no  less  adapted  to  any 
other  audience  or  place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  aa 
a  fiction,  for  the  introduction  of  a  god  seems  to  imply  the 
golden  age ;  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many  subsequent  1xui»- 
actions,  and  mentions  Galtus,  the  poefs  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  poem,  that 
the  occasion,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  it,  he,  at  least, 
not  inconsistent  with  a  country  life,  or  leas  likely  to  interest 
^ose  who  have  retired  into  places  of  solitude  and  quiet, 

I  than  the  more  bnsy  part  of  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
proper  to  give  the  title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in  which  the 
speakers,  after  (he  alight  mention  of  their  flocks,  fall  to 
.  complaints  of  errours  in  the  church,  and  corruptions  in  tite 
'  government,  or  to  lame'ntations  of  the  deadi  of  some  illus- 
trious person,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a  shep- 
herd, he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his  hands,  but  cho 
make  the  clouds  wee]^,  and  lilies  wither,  and  the  sheep  hang 
j  their  heads,  without  art  or  learning,  genius  or  study. 

It  is  part  of  Oaadian's  character  of  his  rnstick,  that  he 
computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession  of  consuls,  bat  of 
harvests.    Those  who  pass  their  days  in  retreats  distut 
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from  the  tbeatrei  of  bniineBs.  are  always  least  likely  to 
bony  tbeir  iraaginatioa  with  poblick  affairs. 

The  facility  of  treafiag  actions  or  erents  ia  the  pastoral 
style,  has  incited  many  writers,  from  whan  more  judgmeot 
might  have  been  expected,  to  pat  the  sorrow  or  the  joy 
which  the  oocasion  reqaired  into  the  month  of  Daphne  or 
of  l^ynis ;  and  as  one  absurdity  most  oataratly  be  ex- 
pected to  make  way  for  another,  they  baie  written  with 
•■  ntter  disregard  both  of  life  and  nature,  and  filled  their 
prodactions  with  mythological  allnsions,  with  incredible 
fictions,  and  with  senlimentB  which  neither  passion  nor  re«r 
sm  ooald  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  religioa 
btu  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 


N".  88.    SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1750. 


Diligit,  lUtu  eartt  otaWtli 
Sardibat  t^H ;  eartt  invidtnda 

Sebriat  aula.  Hoi.  lib.  ii.  Od.I.  5. 

The  mm  wiihin  the  ^Iden  mean 
Wbo  can  bu  bddal  wuh  conUiD, 
Stemlj  new*  tin  raia'd  c^ 
Wlk«r«  Mrdid  want  Kodionow  dwell  i 
And  ID  hinuelf  MTendj  gre^, 
DtcIitKs  an  enned  room  oTitate.  Frincii. 

Amono  many  parallels  which  men  of '  imagiaalion  have 
drfiwn  between  the  natural  and  moral  state  of  the  woild, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  happiness,  as  well  as  virtne, 
oonsista  in  mediocrity ;  that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  ne- 
cessary, even  to  him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass 
throngfa  the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety ;  and  that 
the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  secnrity,  on  either  side  of 
wUeh  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  bat  the  precipices 
of  min. 

HiBB  the  "iflTi'w  of  Cleobnlos  the  Lindian,  ^;«>  ^mr, 
wudiocrity  ia  bett,  has  been  long  considoed  as  an  nnivelrsal 
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priD<uple,  extsnded  through  the  whole  compass  of  life  and 
natiire.  The  experieoce  of  every  age  Beems  to  have  given 
it  new  confirmation,  and  to  show  that  nothing,  however 
^lecious  or  allaring,  is  pursued  with  propriety,  or  enjoyed 
with  safety,  beyond  certain  limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  i^hioh  may  truly  be  considered 
as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all  terrestrial  advantages, 
are  fonnd,  when  they  exceed  the  middle  point,  to  draw  the 
possessor  into  many  calamities,  easily  avoided  by  others 
that  have  been  less  bountifully  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perish  with  infamy,  by  having 
been  too  willing  to  set  their  beauty  to  show ;  and  others, 
though  not  with  equal  guilt  or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharp 
remorse,  languishing  in  decay,  neglect,  and  obscurity,  for 
having  rated  their  youthfal  charms  at  too  high  a  price. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be  thought  to  de- 
serve much  regard,  very  few  sighs  would  be  vented  for 
eminent  and  superlative  elegance  of  form ;  "  for  beaatifiil 
women,"  says  he,  "  are  seldom  of  any  great  accomplish- 
ments, because  they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
rather  than  virtue." 

Health  and  vigonr,  and  a  happy  constitution  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  performaooe  of  the  duties  of 
life,  and  requisite  in  yet  a  greater  measure  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  thing  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  yet 
even  these,  if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  conae- 
qoences,  are  sometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  most  liberally  bestowed.  They  that  fre- 
quent the  chambers  of  -the  sick,  will  generally  find  the 
sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn  maladies,  among  them 
whom  confidence  of  the  force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed 
to  negligence  and  irregularity;  and  that  superfluity  of 
strength,  which  was  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other  efiect  than 
that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and  anguish. 

These  gifts  of  nature  are.  however,  always  blessings  in 
themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  to  him 
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that  gires  them ;  since'  they  are,  in  their  regular  and  legiti- 
mate effects,  productive  of  happiness,  and  prove  pernicious 
only  by  Tolimtary  omraption  or  idle  negiigence.  And  as 
Aere  is  little  ^nger  of  porauing  then  with  too  mueh 
ardour  or  anxiety,  because  no  skill  or  diligence  can  hope 
to  procure  them,  the  uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon 
our  liTes  is  meotioDed,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value, 
but  to  repress  the  discontent  and  envy  to  wfaioh  the  want 
of  them  often  gives  occasion  in  thooe  who  do  not  eoonj^ 
suspect  their  own  frailty,  nor  oon«der  how  much  less  u 
the  calamity  of  not  possessing  great  powers,  than  of  not 
using  them  aright. 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to  others,  there 
is  none  so  much  within  the  reach  of  our  endeavours  as 
riches,  nor  any  thing  more  eagerly  or  constuatly  desired. 
Poverty  is  an  evil  always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  nneasinesa  and  vexation,' 
that  evM7  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.  Some  degree  of 
riches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may  be  exempt  from 
the  gripe  of  necessity;  when  this  purpose  is  onoe  attained, 
we  naturally  wish  for  more,  that  the  evil  which  is  regarded 
with  so  much  faorrour,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance 
from  us ;  as  be  that  has  once  felt  of  dreaded  the  paw  of  a 
savage,  will  not  be  at  rest  till  they  are  parted  by  some 
barrier,  which  may  take  away  all  possibility  of  a  second 
attack. 
*  To  this  point,  if  feta"  be  not  unreasonably  indulged, 
CleobuluB  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to  extend  his  medi- 
ocrity. But  it  almost  always  happens,  diat  the  man  who 
grows  rich,  changes  his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants 
by  some  new  measure,  and  {rota  flying  the  enemy  that 
pursued  him,  bends  his  endeavours  to  overtake  those 
whom  he  sees  before  him.  The  power  of  gratifying  his 
appetites  increases  their  demands;  a  thousand  wishes 
crowd  in  upon  him,  importunate  to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity 
and  ambition  open  prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow 
wider,  as  they  are  more  conteiflplated. 
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Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  withtnrt  boumU;  an  eager- 
ness for  increase  of  possessioDS  deluges  the  soul,  and  we 
sink  into  the  gulfs  of  insatialMUty,  only  becaase  we  do 
not  sufBoiently  consider,  that  all  real  need  is  very  soon 
supplied,  and  alt  real  danger  of  its  iuvasion  easily  pre- 
cluded J  that  the  claims  of  vanity,  being  without  limits, 
must  be  denied  at  last;  and  that  the  pain  of  repressbig 
them  is  less  pungent  before  lliey  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  compliance. 

Whosoever  shall  look  faeedfully  upon  those  who  are 
eniineiit  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  tbeir  condition  suob 
as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet,  and  much  less  his  virtue, 
to  obtain  it.  For  all  that  great  wealth  generally  gives 
above  a  moderate  fortune,  is  more  room  for  the  freaks  of 
oaprioe,  aud  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice,  a 
quicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  lai^r  circle  of  volnp* 


There  is  one  reason,  seldom  remarked,  which  makes 
ricbes  less  desirable.  Too  much  wealth  is  very  frequeatly 
the  occasion  of  poverty.  He  whom  the  wantonness  of 
abundance  has  once  softened,  easily  sinks  into  neglect  of 
his  afibirs ;  and  he  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negli- 
gent, is  not  far  from  being  poor.  He  will  soon  be  involved 
in  perplexities,  wbich  hia  inexperience  will  render  unsnr- 
mountaUe ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to  those  whose  interest  it 
is  that  he  shonld  be  more  distressed,  and  will  be  at  last 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  for-' 
tunes  in  decay. 

When  the  pluns  of  India  were  burnt  np  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  drought,  Hamet  and  Raschid,  two  neighbouring 
shepherds,  faint  with  thirst,  stood  at  the  oMnmon  boundary 
of  their  grounds,  with  tbeir  flocks  and  herds  panting  ronnd 
tiiem,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed  for  water.  On 
a  sudden  the  air  was  becalmed,  the  birds  ceased  to  chirp, 
and  the  Socks  to  bleat.  They  turned  their  eyes  every  way, 
and  saw  a  being  of  mi^ty  stature  advancing  throu^  the 
valley,  whom  they  knew  l^•on  his  nearer  approach  to  be 
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the  ^nins  of  distribotiBD.  In  one  huid  be  held  tbe 
sheares  of  plenty,  and  in  tbe  otiter  die  sabre  of  destnictioti. 
Tbe  •hepberds  stood  trembling,  and  wonld  bave  retired  be- 
fore him ;  bat  he  called  to  them  with  a  voice  geatle  as  the 
breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among  the  spices  of  Sabasa; 
"  Fiy  not  from  your  benefaclor,  children  of  the  dust !  I  am 
cmne  to  offer  yon  gifts,  which  only  yoar  own  folly  can  make 
•  vain.  Yotf  hwe  pray  for  water,  and  water  I  will  bestow ; 
let  me  know  with  how  mncb  yon  will  be  satiafied :  speak 
not  rashly ;  consider,  that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by 
'  tbe  body,  excess  Is  no  less  dangeroos  than  scarcity.  When 
yon  remember  the  pain  of  thirst,  do  not  forget  the  danger 
of  safiboMwn,     ISov,  Hamet,  tell  me  yonr  request." 

"  O  being,  kind  and  beneficent,"  says  HanMt,  "  let 
tUiie  eye  pardon  my  oonfaslon.  I  entreat  a  bttle  brook, 
which  in  iiunmer  shall  never  be  dry,  and  in  winter  never 
overflow."  "  It  is  granted,"  re[dies  the  geoiD8;'and  im- 
medi^dy  he  opened  the  ground  with  hia  sabre,  and  a  fona> 
tain  bobbting  up  ander  their  feet,  Matterctd  iii  rMs  over 
tbe  owadows ;  the  flowers  reaewed  their  fragrance,  tbe 
trees  spread  a  greener  foliage,  and  the  flocks  and  herds 
qaenohed  tbeir  thirst 

Then  turning  to  Rasohid,  tbe  genins  invited  turn  like- 
wise to  offer  1h8  petition.  "  I  request,"  says  Rasebid, 
"  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges  through  my  grounds,  widi 
all  his  waters,  and  ail  their  inhabitants."  Hamet  was  strnok 
with  tbe  greatness  of  la*  ne^bonr's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  Ua  heart,  that  he  bad  not  made  tbe  same 
petHioB  before  him ;  wben  the  genius  spoke,  "  Rash  man, 
be  not  insatiable !  remember,  to  thee  that  is  oethingwllicb 
thou  canst  not  use ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than 
t^  wants  of  Hamet !"  Basohid  repeated  his  desire,  and 
pleased  himself  with  the  mean  appeuance  that  Hamet 
woold  make  in  the  presence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ganges.  The  genins  then  retired  towards  the  river,  and  the 
two  sbepherdfl  stood  waiting  tbe  event.  As  Baschid  was 
looking  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sadden  was 
heard  Ae'ioar  of  torrents,  and  th^  found  by  tbe  mighty 
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stream  that  the  mouDds  of  the  Gangei  were  broken.  The 
flood  rolled  forward  into  the  lands  of  Baacbid,  his  planta- 
tions were  torn  ap>  bis  flocks  overwhelmed,  he  was  swept 
away  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  deroured  him. 


N".  30.    TUESDAY,  JULY  31,  1750. 


In/itix nuIJi  btnt  mipla  norito.  Adkiniui,  Ef>.  Ifer.  30. 

Unbleii,  Hill  doom'd  to  wed  with  muery. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  has  been  freqaentl;  the 
subject  of  compassion  to  medical  writers,  because  their 
constitution  of  body  is  such,  that  eTery  state  of  life  brin^ 
its  peculiar  diseases :  they  are  placed,  according  to  the  pro* 
verb,  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other  choice 
dmn  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and  whether  they  em- 
brace marriage,  or  determine  upon  a  single  life,  are  ex- 
posed, in  conseqnence  of  their  choice,  to  sickneas,  miseiy, 
and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  great  a  degree  of  nstnral 
infelicity  might  not  be  increased  by  adventitions  and  arti- 
ficial miseries ;  and  that  beings,  whose  beauty  we  cannot 
behold  without  admiration,  and  whose  delicacy  we  cannot 
contemplate  without  tendemesa,  might  be  sufibred  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  Bnt,  however  it  has 
happened,  the  custom  of  the  worid  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  them,  though  it 
does  not  appear  but  they  had  themselves  an  equal  share  in 
its  establishment  j  and  prescriptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
they  were  begun,  are  now  of  long  continuance,  and  by  con- 
sequence of  great  authority,  seem  to  have  almost  excluded 
them  from  content,  in  whatsoever  condition  tUey  shall  pass 
their  lives. 

If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  c<mtinne  in  that 
alate  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  place  happiness  most 
in  their  own  power,  they  seldom  give  those  that  frequent 
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their  convenation  any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessing  of 
liberty ;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  see  with 
what  inconsiderate  oagemeu  other  heedless  females  rnsh 
into  slavery,  or  with  what  absurd  vanity  the  married  ladies 
boast  the  .change  of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  he- 
roines who  endeavour  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  tfaeir 
sex;  wbetiier  they  are  consoioas  that,  like  barren  countries, 
they  are  free  only  beoanse  they  were  never  thooght  to  de- 
serve the  tronbie  of  a  conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sin- 
cerity ifl  not  always  unsospected,  when  they  declare  their 
oooteiDpt  of  men ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally  appear 
to  have  Mme  great  and  incessant  cause  of  uneasiness,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  at  last  been  persnaded,  by  power- 
ful rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life  which  they  had  so  long 
contemned,  and  pnt  on  the  bridal  omamentB  at  a  time 
when  they  least  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience  which  the 
ladies  discover  in  a.  virgin  state,  I  shall,  perhaps,  take  some 
other  occasion  to  examine.  That  it  is  not  to  be  envied  for 
its  happiness,' appears  from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  ia 
avoided ;  from  the  opinion  universally  prevalent  among  the 
sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  bat  because  she  is 
not  invited  to  forsake  it ;  from  the  disposition  always  shown 
to  treat  old  maids  as  the  refuse  of  the  world ;  and  from  the 
willingness  with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  by  those 
whose  experience  had  enabled  them  to  judge  at  leisure, 
and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it  is  much 
easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  than  embracing.  Mar- 
riage, though  a  certain  security  from  the  reproach  and  soli- 
tude of  antiquated  virginity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ducted, many  disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from 
the  pleasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  afiford,  if 
pleasures  and  pains  were  honestly  shared,  and  mutual  con-  ' 
fidence  inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  sufier  nnder 
conjugal  vexations,  we  to  be  considered  with  great  pity. 
because  their  husbands  are  often  not  taken  by  them  as  ob- 
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jectB  of  affection,  bot  fonsed  upon  diem  by  authority  add 
violence,  or  by  persuasion  and  inip<»4nnity,  equally  rerist- 
loBS  when  ar^^d  by  those  whom  tbey  have  been  always  ao- 
customed  to  revereuce  and  obey ;  and  it  very  seldom  ap- 
pears that  those  who  are  thus  despotick  in  the  dispoaal  of 
their  ebfldrep,  pay-  any  regard  to  their  domestick  and  per- 
sonal felicity,  or  think  it  so  much  to  be  inquired  whether 
they  will  be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  which 
parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be  numbered  with  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  frequently  commit,  that,  in  Uieir  eitin*- 
tion,  riches  and  happiness  are  equivalent  terms,  ^^hey 
have  passed  their  Uvea  with  no  other  wish  thaD  of  adding 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  and  imagine 
the  advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently  considered,  wheo 
they  have  secured  her  a  Jarge  jointure,  and  given  her  rea- 
Muable  expectations  of  living  in  the  midst  of  those  plea- 
sures with  which  she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  so- 
lacing their  Bge.v( 

There  is  an  economic«l  oracle  received  among  the  pni- 
dentiat  part  of  the  world,  which  advises  fathers  to  marry 
their  dpnghtera,  lest  they  ahould  marry  themtehieti  by 
which,  I  suppose,  it  is  implied,  that  women  left  to  their  own 
conduct  generally  unite  themselves  with  such  parttters  as 
can  contribute  very  little  to  their  felicity.  Who  was  the 
anther  of  this  maxim,  or  with  what  intention  it  was  origi- 
nally ottered,  I  have  not  yet  discovered ;  but  imagine  that, 
however  solemnly  it  may  he  transmitted,  or  however  im- 
plicitly received,  it  can  confer  no  authority  which  natare 
has  denied ;  it  cannot  license  Titius  to  be  unjust,  lest  Caia 
should  be  imprudent ;  nor  give  right  to  imprison  for  life, 
lest  liberty  should  be  ill  employed. 

That  the  ladies  hare,  sometimes,  ineuired  imputatioDS 
which  might  naturally  produce  edicts  not  msch  in  their 
fiivour,  must  be  confessed  by  tfaeir  warmest  advocates  ; 
and  I  have,  indeed,  seldom  observed,  that  when  the  tender- 
ness or  virtue  of  their  parents  has  preserved  them  from 
forced  marriage,  and  left  them  at  large  to  choose  their  ova 
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path  ID  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have  made  any  great  ad- 
vanta^  of  their  liberty :  they  commonly  take  the  opportu- 
Jiity  of  independonce  to  trifle  away  yonth  and  lose  their 
bloom  in  a  hurry  of  diversions,  recurring  in  a  succession 
too  quick  to  leave  room  for  tmy  settled  reflection;  they  see 
the  world  without  gaining  experience,  and  at  last  regnlate 
their  choice  by  motives  trifling  as  those  of  a  girl,  or  mer- 
eenary  as  those  of  a  miser. 

Melcmthea  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
with  a  very  laige  fortune,  and  with  the  reputation  of  a 
ranch  larger ;  she  was  therefore  followed  and  caressed  by 
many  men  of  rank,  aud  by  some  of  understanding ;  but 
having  an  insatiable  desire  of  pleasure,  she  was  not  at 
leisure,  from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres,  visits, 
assemblies,  and  masquerades,  to  attend  seriously  to  any 
proposal,  hut  was  still  impatient  for  a  new  flatterer,  and 
neglected  marriage  as  always  in  her  power ;  till  in  time 
her  admirers  fell  away,  wearied  with  expense,  disgusted 
at  her  folly,  or  offended  by  her  inconstancy ;  she  heard  of 
concerts  to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  was  more  than 
once  forced  to  sit  still  at  an  assembly  for  want  of  a  partner. 
In  ^is  distress,  chance  threw  in  her  way  Philotryphus,  a 
man  vain,  glittering,  and  thoughtless  as  herself,  who  had 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  equipage  and  dress,  and  was 
shining  in  the  last  snit  for  which  his  tailor  would  give  him 
credit.  He  had  been  long  endeavoniing  to  retrieve  his 
extravagance  by  marriage,  and  therefore  soon  paid  his 
court  to  Melanthea,  who  after  some  weeks  of  insensibility 
saw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  bj;  his  perform- 
ance in  a  minaet.  They  married;  but  a  man  cannot  always 
dance,  and  Philotryphus  had  no  other  method  of  pleasing; 
however,  as  neither  was  in  any  great  degree  vicious,  they 
live  together  with  no  other  unhappineas,  than  vacuity  ef 
mind,  and  that  tostelessness  of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a 
satiety  of  juvenile  pleasures,  and  an  atter  inability  to  fill 
their  place  by  nobler  employments.  As  they  have  known 
the  fashionable  world  at  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  their 
notbns  of  all  those  mibjects  on  which  they  ever  speak,  and 
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being  able  to  add  notfaing  to  the  ideas  of  each  other,  are 
DOt  much  inotined  to  conversatioo,  but  very  often  join  in 
one  wish,  "  That  they  could  sleep  more,  and  think  less." 

Argyris,  after  having  refused  a  tiiousand  offers,  at  last 
consented  to  marry  Cotylus,  the  younger  brother  of  r  duke, 
a  man  vithoul  elegance  of  mien,  beauty  of  person,  or  force 
of  anderGtanding ;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  not 
always  forbear  allusions  to  her  birth,  and  hints  bow  cheaply 
she  would  purchase  an  alliance  to  so  illustrious  a  family. 
His  conduct  iirom  the  hour  of  his  marriage  has  been  insuf- 
ferably tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  than 
what  arises  from  his  desire  that  her  appearance  may  not 
disgrace  him.  Upon  this  principle,  however,  he  always 
orders  that  she  should  be  gaily  dressed,  and  splendidly  at- 
tended ;  and  she  has,  among  all  her  mortifications,  the  hap- 
piness to  take  place  of  her  eldest  sister. 


N".  40.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1750. 


Jfte  dictt,  eur  ego  amicum 

Offmdam  in  niigu  ?  Ha  migc  nHo  rfufml 

In  mala  Jmmm  tmtl.  Hob.-  An.  PocU  4S0. 

Nor  ny,  for  triBo  whj  diauld  I  ditpteue 

The  man  I  love  ^  For  trifle*  luch  u  thue 

To  Mtioui  miichieri  lead  the  mtn  I  love, 

Ifooce  ibe  flMteicr'i  ridicale  he  prove.        Fiancis. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  genat  irritabile, 
a  generation  very  eatUy  put  oat  of  temper,  and  that  they 
seldom  fail  of  giving  proofs  of  their  irascibility  upon  the 
slightest  attack  of  criticism,  or  the  most  gentle  or  modest 
offer  of  advice  and  information. 

Writers  being  best  acquainted  with  one  another,  have 
represented  this  character  as  prevailing  among  men  of 
literature,  which  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  world  would 
have  shewn  them  to  he  diffused  through  all  humsn  nature, 
to  mingle  itself  with  every  species  of  ambition  and  desire 
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of  pruM,  add  to  diacorer  its  effects  vith  greater  or  leu 
restraint,  and  under  disguises  more  or  less  artful,  in  all 
places  and  all  conditions. 

The  qoarrels  of  vriten,  indeed,  are  more  observed, 
beeanse  the;  necessaril;  i^peal  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick.  Their  enmities  are  incited  by  applauses  from 
their  parties,  and  prolonged  by  treacherous  encouragement 
for  general  diversion ;  and  when  the  contest  happens  to  rise 
high  between  men  of  genius  and  learning,  its  memory 
is  GontiDaed  for  the  same  reason  as  its  vehemence  was 
at  first  promoted,  because  it  gratifies  the  malevolence 
or  curiosity  of  readers,  and  relieves  the  vacancies  of  life 
with  amusement  and  laughter.  The  personal  disputes, 
therefore,  of  rivals  in  wit  are  sometimes  transmitted  to 
posterity,  when  the  grudges  and  heart-burnings  of  men 
less  conspicuous,  though  carried  oa  with  equal  bitterness, 
and  productive  of  greater  evils,  are  exposed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  only  whom  they  nearly  afiiect,  and  suffered 
to  pass  off  and  be  forgotten  among  common  and  casual 
transactions. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovny  of  a  foult  or  folly 
produces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our  pride,  and 
will  regularly  be  more  acrimonious  as  pride  is  more  imme- 
diately the  principle  of  action.  In  whatever  therefore  we 
wish  to  imagine  ourselves  to  excel,  we  shall  always  be 
displeased  to  have  our  claims  to  repntation  disputed  j  and 
more  displeased,  if  the  accomplishment  be  such  as  can 
expect  reputation  only  for  its  reward.  For  this  reason  it 
is  common  to  find  men  break  out  into  rage  at  any  insina* 
ations  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  wit,  who  have  borae' 
with  great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals ;  and  of 
women  it  has  been  always  known,  that  no  censure  wounds 
BO  deeply,  or  rankles  so  long,  as  that  which  chaiges  them 
with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequentiy  fill  their  imaginatioos  vrith  trifiing 
pursuits,  and  please  themselves  most  with  things  of  smidl 
importance,  I  have  often  known  very  severe  and  lasting 
malevolence  excited   by  unlucky  censures,  which  would 
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hare  faUeo  withoot  any  effect,  had  they  not  happened  to 
wound  a  part  remarkably  tender.  Gustutas,  who  valned  . 
himself  upon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  disinherited  his  eldest 
SOQ  foT  telling  him  that  the  wine,  which  be  was  then  com- 
meodin^f,  waa  the  same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day 
before  as  not  fit  to  be  drunk.  Procnlus  withdrew  his  kind- 
ness from  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  alwaya  considered  as 
the  most  promising  genius  of  the  age,  for  happening  to 
praise  in  his  presence  the  gracefiil  horsemanship  of  Marius. 
And  Fortunio,  when  he  was  privy  counsellor,  procured  a 
clerk  to  he  dismissed  from  one  of  the  publick  offices,  in 
which  he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  assiduity,  because 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was  another  man  in 
the  kingdom  on  whose  skill  at  billiards  he  would  lay  his 
money  against  Fortunio's. 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one  boose, 
and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endearments  of  infancy 
together.  They  entered  upon  life  at  the  same  time,  and 
continued  their  confidence  and  friendship  ;  consulted  each 
other  in  every  change  of  their  dress,  and  every  admission 
of  a  new  lover;  thought  every  diversion  more  entertaining 
whenever  it  happened  that  both  were  present,  and  when 
separated  justified  the  conduct,  and  celebrated  the  ex- 
cellencies, of  one  another.  Such  was  their  intimacy,  and 
such  their  fidelity;  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when 
Floretta  took  one  morning  an  opportunity,  as  they  were 
consultii^  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise  her  friend  not  to 
dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her  that  her  performance 
the  year  before  had  not  answered  the  expectation  which 
her  other  accomplishments  had  msed.  Felicia  commended 
her  sincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution ;  but  told 
her  Uiat  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and  was  in  very 
little  concern  what  the  men  might  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, bnt  that  if  her  appearance  gave  her  dear  Floretta  any 
uneasiness,  she  would  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  no> 
thing  left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity  and 

fRection,  with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  they 
arted  with  more  than  usual  fondness.   They  still  continued 

X 
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to  vi«t,  with  this  only  difference,  that  Felicia  vaa  more 
punctual  than  before,  and  often  declared  hov  high  a  valne 
she  put  upon  §incerity,  bow  much  she  thought  that  good- 
ness to  be  esteemed  which  would  venture  to  admonish  a 
friend  of  an  errour,  and  with  what  gratitude  advice  waa  to 
be  received,  even  when  it  might  happen  to  proceed  from 
mistake. 

In  a  few  months  Felicia,  with  great  seriousness,  told 
Floretta,  thai  though  her  beaut;  was  such  as  gave  charms 
to  whatever  she  did,  and  her  qualiiScations  so  extensive, 
that  she  could  not  fiiil  of  excellence  in  any  attempt,  yet 
she  thought  herself  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to 
inform  ber,  that  if  ever  she  betrayed  want  of  judgment, 
it  was  by  too  frequent  compliance  with  solicitations  to  sing, 
for  that  ber  manner  was  somewhat  ungraceful,  and  her 
voice  had  no  great  compass.  It  is  true,  says  Floretta, 
when  I  snug  three  nights  ago  at  lady  Sprif^tly's,  I  was 
hoarse  with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  pain  whether  I  am  liked.  How- 
ever, my  dear  Felicia's  kindness  is  not  the  less,  and  I  shall 
always  think  myself  happy  in  so  true  a  friend. 

From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  without  mu- 
tual professions  of  esteem,  and  declarations  of  confidence, 
but  went  soon  after  into  the  country  to  visit  their  relations. 
When  they  came  back,  they  were  prevailed  on,  by  the 
importunity  of  new  acquaintance',  to  take  lodgings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  and  had  trequent  occasion,  when 
tbey  met,  to  bewail  the  distance  at  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  each  experienced  of  finding  the 
other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  firmest  friendships  dissolved, 
by  sach  openness  and  sincerity  as  inteimpt  our  enjojnnent 
of  onr  own  approbation,  or  recal  us  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  failings  which  we  are  more  willing  to  indulge  than  to 
correct. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine,  that  he  who  is 
offended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of  the  fault,  and  resents 
the  admonition  as  a  false  chtage ;  for  perhaps  it  b  most 
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natural  to  be  enraged,  vhen  there  is  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  onr  own  guilt.  While  we  Gan,easil;  defend  onr  cha- 
racter, we  are  uo  more  disturbed  at  an  accnsation,  than  we 
are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer ; 
and  whose  attack,  therefore,  will  bring  ns  honour  without 
danger.  But  when  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  into  resent- 
ment and  revenge,  either  became  he  hoped  that  the  fault 
of  which  he  was  conscious  had  escaped  the  notice  of  others ; 
or  that  his  friend  had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and 
extenuation,  and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other  vir- 
tues; or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to  need  advice, 
or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with  reproach :  or,  because 
we  cannot  feel  without  pain  those  reflections  roused  which 
we  bavebeen  eudeavouring  to  lay  asleep ;  and  when  pain 
has  produced  anger,  who  would  not  willingly  believe,  that 
it  ought  to  be  discharged  on  others,  rather  than  on  himself? 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  whatever  be  its 
immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and  generally  so  keen,  that 
very  few  have  magnanimity  sufficient  for  the  practice  of 
a  duty,  which,  above  most  others,  exposes  its  votaries  to 
hardships  and  persecutions ;  yet  friendship  without  it  is  of 
very  little  value  since  the  great  use  of  so  close  an  intimacy 
is,  that  our  virtues  may  be  guarded  and  encouraged,  and 
oar  vices  repressed  in  their  first  appearance  by  timely 
detection  and  salutary  remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  I^x)vidence,  that  nothing  truly  valuable 
shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  but  with  difficulty 
and  danger.  He  that  hopes  for  that  advantage  which  is 
.  to  be  gained  from  unrestrained  communication,  must  some- 
times hazard,  by  unpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which 
he  aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be  observed  in  the 
exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  to  preserve  it  pure 
from  all  mixture  of  interest  or  vanity ;  to  forbear  admoni- 
tion or  reproof,  when  our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are 
incited,  not  by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  de- 
sire of  shewing  our  discernment,  or  gratilying  onr  own 
pride  by  the  morti£cation  of  another.    It  is  not  indeed  cer^ 
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tain,  tiiat  the  moat  refined  caution  will  find  a  proper  timo 
for  brin^g  a  man  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  failings, 
or  the  most  zeidous  benevolence  reconcile  him  to  that 
judg;nieat,  b;  which  thej  are  detected ;  but  he  who  endea- 
vours only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  reproves,  will 
always  have  cither  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  or  deserv- 
ing kindness ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  benefits  his  friend,  and  if 
he  fails,  he  has  at  least  the  consciousness  that  be  suffers  for 
only  doing  well. 


N".  41.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7.  1750. 


Nulla  rctDrdanli  liu  at  iagrata,  gramujut : 

Vutts  tabit  eujai  nim  nxminuK  Mitt: 
Jmpliat  rlatU  ipatiiui  obi  trtr  bomu ;  kae  ett 

Vivtn  Hi,  vittpMU  prion  fnii.  Mabt.  lib.  i.  E^ig.  23. 

No  day'i  remembrance  ahill  llie  good  regi«t, 
Nor  wish  one  bitter  moment  to  forget: 
He;  itrelch  the  limits  of  this  dutow  ipan  ; 
And,  by  enjoying,  live  p>il  life  *gun.  F.  Lewii. 

So  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  objects  ade- 
quate to  the  miud  of  man,  aiid  so  frequently  are  we  in 
want  of  present  pleasure  or  employment,  that  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse  every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for 
Biqtplemental  satisfactions,  and  relieve  the  vacuities  of  our 
being,  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or  anticipatioa 
of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  searching  on 
every  side  for  matter  on  which  the  attention  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  a  strong  proof  of  the  superior  and  celestial  na- 
ture of  the  soul  of  man.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  other  creatures  have  higher  faculties,  or  more  exten- 
sive capacities,  than  the  preservation  of  themselves,  or 
their  species,  requires ;  they  seem  always  to  be  fully  em- 
ployed, or  to  be  completely  at  ease  without  employment, 
to  feel  few  intellectual  miseries  or  pleasures,  and  to  have 
no  exuberance  of  understanding  to  lay  out  upon  curiosity 
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or  caprice,  but  to  hare  their  miads  exactly  adapted  to  their 
bodies,  with  few  other  ideas  than  such  as  corporal  pain  or 
pleasure  impresses  upon  tbem. 

Of  memory,  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  human  soul,  and  which  has  so  much  influence 
upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a  small  portion  has  been  al- 
lotted to  the  animal  world.  We  do  not  find  the  ^ef  with 
which  the  dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  young,  propor- 
tionate to  the  tenderness  with  which  they  caress,  the  assi- 
duity with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  defend  them.  Their  regard  for  their  offspring,  when 
it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not,  in  appearance,  less  than  that 
of  a  human  parent ;  but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very 
soon  for^tten,  and,  after  a  short  absence,  if  brought  again, 
wholly  disregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembranee  of  any  thing 
once  out  of  the  reach  fk  their  senses,  and  scarce  any  power 
of  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  and  regulating 
their  conclusions  from  experience,  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  that  their  intellects  are  produced  in  their  full  perfec- 
tion. The  sparrow  that  was  hatched  last  spring  makes  her 
first  nest  the  ensuing  season,  of  the  same  materials,  and 
with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  following  year ;  and  the  hen 
conducts  and  shelters  her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all 
the  pmdence  that  she  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex  any  thing 
that  is  plain  to  common  understandings,  how  reason  differs 
from  instinct ;  and  Prior  has  with  no  great  proprie^  made 
Solomon  himself  declare,  that  to  distinguish  tbem  is  the 
fooTs  jjmoronce,  and  the  pedant's  pride.  To  give  au  accu- 
rate answer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  com- 
pletely understood,  is  impossible ;  we  do  not  know  in  what 
either  reason  or  instinct  consists,  and  therefore  cannot  tell 
with  exactness  how  they  differ ;  but  surely  he  that  con- 
templates a  slup  and  a  bird's  nest,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impressed  at  once, 
and  continued  through  all  the  progressive  descents  of  the 
species,  without  variation  or  improvement ;  and  that  the 
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other  ia  the  result  of  experiments,  compared  with  experi- 
ments, has  grown,  by  accnmnlated  observation,  from  less 
to  greater  excellence,  and  exhibits  the  collective  know- 
ledge of  different  ages  and  various  professions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reastHi,  the  power  which 
places  those  images  before  the  mind  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment is  to  be  exercised,  and  which  treasures  up  the  deter- 
minations that  are  once  passed,  as  the  rules  of  fatm«  ac- 
tion, or  grounds  of  subsequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which  may  be 
Btad  to  place  as  in  the  class  of  moral  agents.  If  we  were 
to  act  only  in  consequence  of  some  immediate  impulse, 
and  receive  Do  direction  from  internal  motives  of  choice, 
we  should  be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatality, 
without  power  or  reason  for  the  most  part  to  prefer  one 
thing  to  another,  because  we  could  make  no  comparison 
bnt  of  objects  which  might  both  happen  to  be  present. 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  our  progress  in  rational  inquiries,  but  many 
other  intellectual  pleasures.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  we 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  Is  past  or  future ;  the  present  is  in 
perpetual  motion,  leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to 
be  present  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived,  and  is  only 
known  to  have  existed  by  the  effects  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind. The  greatest  part  of  our  ideas  arises,  therefore,  from 
the  view  before  or  behind  us,  and  we  are  happy  or  misera- 
ble, according  as  ve  are  affected  by  the  survey  of  our  life, 
or  onr  prospect  of  future  existence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us  that  we  cannot  take  the  whole  concatenation 
into  our  view,  we  have  generally  power  enough  over  our 
imagination  to  turn  it  upon  pleasing  scenes,  and  can  pro- 
mise ourselves  riches,  honours,  and  delights,  without  inter- 
mingling those  vexations  and  anxieties,  with  which  all  hu- 
man enjoyments  are  polluted.  If  fear  breaks  in  on  one 
side,  and  alarms  us  with  dangers  and  disappointments,  we 
can  call  in  hope  on  the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards, 
and  escapes,  and  victories ;  so  that  we  are  seldom  without 
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means  of  palliating^  remote  evils,  and  can  generally  sooth 
oofselvea  to  tranquillity,  whenever  any  troublesome  pre- 
sage h^pens  to  attack  iis. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  believe,  much  more  common  for  (he 
solitary  and  thoughtful  to  amuse  themselves  with  schemes 
of  the  future,  than  reviews  of  the  past.  For  the  future 
is  pliant  and  ductile,  and  will  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong 
jancy  intp  any  form.  But  the  images  which  memory  pre- 
sents are  of  a  stubborn  and  untractable  nature,  the  objects 
of  remembrance  have  already  existed,  and  left  their  signa- 
ture behind  them  impressed  upon  the  mind,  so  aa  to  defy 
all  attempts  of  rasnre  or  of  change. 

As  the  satisfactions,  therefore,  arising  from  memory  are 
less  arbitrary,  they  are  more  solid,  and  are,  indeed,  the  only 
joys  which  we  can  call  our  own.  Whatever  we  have  once 
reposited,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  in  the  sacred  treiuure  of 
the  past,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  or  violence,  nor 
can  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,  or  another's  malice : 

QuMtoinftu  rd n>  at,  tffieitt ;  naqut 
Diffinget,  nftetanqut  rtddit. 

Quod  fugUm  lantl  Wo  vtiit.       UoH.  lib.  iii.  Ode  39. 43. 
Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  itiioe, 
He  joyi  I  hare  ponen'd  in  ipite  of  bte  ut  mine- 
Not  Ueav'n  itielF  upon  the  put  hu  pom'i, 
But  what  hu  been  hu  been,  sad  I  hi.ve  had  mj  hour.    Dhydem. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed,  to 
trace  our  own  progress  in  existence,  by  such  tokens  as 
excite  neither  shame  nor  sorrow.  Life,  in  which  nothing 
has  been  done  or  suffered  to  distinguish  one  day  from  an- 
other, is  to  him  that  has  passed  it,  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
except  that  he'  is  conscious  how  ill  he  has  husbanded  the 
great  deposit  of  his  Creator.  life,  made  memorable  by 
crimes,, and  diversified  through  its  several  periods  by  wick- 
edness, b  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed  only  with 
borrour  and  remorse. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influence  us  in 
the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to  arise  from  the  effect. 
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which,  aa  well  or  ill  applied,  it  mast  have  upon  the  time  to 
come ;  for  though  iU  actnal  existence  be  inconveivabi; 
short,  yet  its  effects  are  unlimited ;  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  consequences, 
either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advuitage,  through  all  eternity, 
and  give  us  reason  to  remember  it  for  ever,  with  anguish 
or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  which  memory  seems  particularly 
to  claim  predominance  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
is  our  declining  age.  It  has  been  remarked  by  former 
writers,  that  old  men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  easily 
iato  recitals  of  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of  persons 
known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When  we  approach  the 
verge  of  the  gnt6  it  is  more  eminently  true ; 

File  wramo  brtcit  ipeai  not  vttai  inchtart  longam,    HoR.  lib.  L  Ode  4.  E6. 
Life's  ipui  (brtiidi  thee  to  extend  th;  CVM, 
And  suetch  th;  hopes  bejood  thy  jeta.         Crucb. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possihili^  of  great  vicissitudes  in 
our  favour ;  the  changes  which  are  to  htqipen  in  (he  world 
will  come  too  late  for  our  accommodation ;  and  those  who 
have  no  hope  before  them,  and  to  whom  their  present  stale 
is  painful  and  irksome,  must  of  necessity  turn  their  thoughts 
back  to  try  what  retrospect  will  afford.  It  onght,  therefore, 
to  be  the  care  of  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours 
with  comfort,  to  lay.  op  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas, 
as  shall  support  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which  is  to 
depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  acquired. 

Fetiu  kiae,jwtntiq<u  unttqut 

Fintm  aninu  certttm,  minrit^ve  viatica  curit. 

Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  yonr  mind  i 

Hen,  ■uff'ring  «ge,  i.  bkai'd  proriiion  find.         Eli-hinston. 

Id  yonth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  however  vicions,  appease 
oar  ctmsciences  with  intentions  of  repentance ;  but  the  time 
comes  at  last,  in  which  \i£e  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  drawn  only  from  recollection,  and 
virtue  will  be  all  that  we  caa  recollect  with  pleasure. 
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MiUlarda^uUHl  u^mtoftM  tmqwra.  HoB.  lib.  i.  Efttit  1.  16. 

How  hovilj  mj  time  rcmlvea  along.  Elpbinston. 

TO  THE  BAHBLER. 
MB.  RAMBLSB, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  ^ve  writings,  and  there- 
fore very  frequently  lay  yoar  papers  aside  before  I  have  read 
them  through ;  yet  I  cannot  but  confess  that,  by  slow  de- 
grees, yoQ  have  raised  my  opinion  of  yoor  understanding, 
and  that,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindness,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  those  whom  X 
sometimes  make  happy  with  opportunities  to  fill  my  tea-pot, 
or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  shall  therefore  chuse  yon  for  the  con- 
fidant of  my  distresses,  and  ask  your  counsel  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  conquering  or  escaping  them,  though  I 
never  expect  from  you  any  of  that  softness  and  pliancy, 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  a  companion  for  the 
ladies :  as,  in  the  place  where  I  now  am,  I  have  recourse 
to  the  mastiff  for  protectioD,  though  I  have  no  intention  of 
making  him  a  lap-dog. 

My  mamma  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  more  numerous 
and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her  house  than  any  other 
person  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town.  I  was  In'ed  from 
my  earliest  infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  have  heard  of  little  else  than  messages,  visits, 
playhouses,  and  balls ;  of  the  awkwardness  of  one  woman, 
and  the  coquetry  of  another ;  the  charming  convenience  of 
some  riang  fashion,  the  difficulty  of  playing  a  new  game, 
the  iocidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  the  dresses  of  a  court- 
night.  I  knew  before  I  was  ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of 
paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every 
one  of  my  acquaintance  was  entitled ;  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn, with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vivacity,  the 
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stated  and  established  answer  to  every  oon^tliment ;  so  that 
I  was  very  soon  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  and  had 
heard  before  I  was  thirteen  all  that  u  ever  said  to  a  young 
lady.  Uy  mother  was  generous  to  so  uncommon  a  degree 
as  to  be  pleased  with  my  advance  into  life,  and  allowed 
me,  without  envy  or  reproof,  to  enjoy  the  same  happiness 
with  herself;  though  most  women  about  her  own  age  were 
very  angry  to  see  young  girls  so  forward,  and  many  fine 
gentlemen  told  her  how  cmel  it  was  to  throw  new  chains 
open  mankind,  and  to  tyrannize  over  them  at  the  same 
time  with  her  own  charms,  and  those  of  her  daughter. 

I  have  now  lived  two-and-twenty  years,  and  have  passed 
of  each  year  nine  months  in  town,  and  three  at  Richmond; 
so  that  my  time  has  been  spent  uniformly  in  the  same 
company,  and  the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has 
introduced  new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  gay 
world  have  afforded  new  saccessions  of  wits  and  beaux. 
However,  my  mother  is  so  good  an  economist  of  plea- 
sure, that  I  have  no  spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every 
morning  brings  some  new  appointment,  and  every  night  is 
hurried  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our  appearance 
at  diff'erent  places,  and  of  being  with  one  lady  at  the  opera, 
and  with  another  at  the  oard-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  schemes  of  felicity 
for  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  pay  a  visit 
to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote  county.  Aa  yon  know  Ifae  chief 
conversation  of  all  tea-tables,  in  the  spring,  arises  from  a 
commnnication  of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to  be  passed 
till  winter,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  barrenness  of  our 
topicks,  to  relate  the  pleasures  that  were  in  store  for  me, 
to  describe  my  uncle's  seat,  with  the  park  and  gardens, 
the  (farming  walks  and  beautiful  waterfalls ;  and  every 
one  told  me  how  mach  she  envied  me,  and  what  satis- 
(iaction  she  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation  of  the  same 
-  kind. 

As  we  are  all  credulous  in  car  own  favour,  and  willing 
to  imagine  some  latent  satisfaction  in  any  thing  which  we 
have  not  experienced,  I  will  confess  to  you,  without  re- 
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Btraint,  diat  I  bad  #u4'eted  nty  heed  to  be  filled  with  ex- 
pectatioDS  of  some  nameless  pleasure  io  a  rural  life,  aod 
that  I  hoped  for  the  happy  hour  that  should  set  me  free 
from  noise,  and  Butter,  and  ceremony,  dismiss  me  to  the 
peaceful  shade,  and  lull  me  in  content  and  tranquillity. 
To  solace  myself  under  the  misery  of  delay,  I  sometimes 
heard  a  studious  lady  of  my  acquaintance  read  pastorals,  I 
was  delighted  vith  scarce  any  talk  but  of  leaving  the  town, 
and  never  went  to  bed  without  dreaming  of  groves,  and 
meadows,  and  frisking  lambs. 

At  length  I  had  dl  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and  saw  the 
coach  at  the  door;  I  sprung  in  with  ecstasy,  quarrelled 
with  my  maid  for  being  too  long  in  taking  leare  of  the 
other  servants,  and  rejoiced  as  the  ground  grew  less  which 
lay  between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes.  A  few 
days  brought  me  to  a  lai^  old  house,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from  the  front  on 
a  gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  renewed  all  my  expecta- 
tions of  pleasure,  and  gave  me  some  regret  for  having  lived 
■0  long  without  the  enjoyment  which  these  delightful  scenes 
were  now  to  afford  me.  Hy  aunt  came  out  to  receive  me, 
bat  in  a  dress  so  far  reanoved  from  the  present  fashion,  that 
I  could  scarcely  look  upon"  her  without  laughter,  which 
would  have  been  no  kind  requital  for  the  trouble  which  she 
had  taken  to  make  herself  fine  against  my  arrival.  The 
night  and  the  next  morning  were  drivea  along  with  in- 
quiries about  our  family ;  my  aunt  then  explained  our  pe- 
digree, and  told  me  stories  of  my  great  grandfather's  bra- 
very in  the  civil  wars,  nor  was  it  less  than  three  days  before 
I  could  persuade  her  to  leave  me  to  myself. 

At  last  economy  prevailed  ;  she  went  in  the  usual  man- 
ner about  her  own  affairs,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  nu^^  in 
the  wilderness,  and  sit  by  the  cascade.  The  novelty  of  the 
objects  about  me  pleased  me  for  a  while,  but  after  a  few 
days  they  were  new  do  longer,  and  I  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  country  was  not  my  element ;  that  shades, 
and  flowers,  and  lawns,  and  waters,  bad  very  soon  ex- 
hausted all  their  power  of  pleasing,  and  that  I  had  not  in 
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myself  any  fond  of  satisfactioD,  with  which  I  ooald  supply 
the  loss  of  my  customary  amosements. 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  in  the  first  warmth  of  oui  em- 
braces, that  I  had  leave  to  stay  with  her  ten  weeks.  Six 
only  yet  are  gone,  and  how  shall  I  live  through  the  re- 
maining four?  I  go  out  end  return ;  I  pluck  a  flower,  and 
throw  it  away ;  I  catch  an  insect,  and  when  I  have  ex- 
amined its  colours  set  it  at  liberty ;  I  fling  a  pebble  into 
the  water,  and  see  one  circle  spread  after  another.  When 
it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  tbe  great  hall,  and  watch  the 
minute-hand  upon  tbe  dial,  or  play  with  a  litter  of  kittens, 
which  the  cat  ht^peos  to  have  brought  in  a  lucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  melancholy,  and  therefore 
encourages  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  visit  us.  They 
came  at  first  with  great  eagerness  to  see  the  fine  lady  from 
London ;  but  when  we  met,  we  had  no  common  topick  on 
which  we  could  converse ;  they  had  no  curiosity  after 
plays,  operas,  or  muMck :  and  I  find  as  little  satisfaction 
from  their  acoonnts  of  the  quarrels  or  alliances  of  families, 
vbose  names,  when  .once  I  can  escape,  I  shall  never  hear. 
The  women  have  now  seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  is 
made,  and  are  satisfied  ;  the  men  are  generally  afraid  of 
me,  and  say  little,  because  they  think  themselves  not  at 
liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  I  am  condemned  to  solitude;  the  day  moves  slowly 
'  forward,  and  I  see  the  dawn  with  uneasiness,  becaase  I 
consider  that  night  is  at  a  great  distance.  I  have  tried  to 
sleep  by  a  brook,  but  find  its  murmurs  in^ectual ;  go  that 
I  am  forced  to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  without 
'  vints,  without  cards,  without  laughter,  and  mthout  flattery. 
I  walk  because  I  am  disgusted  with  sitting  still,  and  st 
down  because  I  am  weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  mo- 
tive to  action,  nor  any  object  of  lovd,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
inclination.  I  cannot  dress  with'spirit,  for  I  have  neither 
rival  nor  admirer.  I  cannot  dance  without  a  partner ;  nw 
be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a  lover. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia ;  and  aocb  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  a  month  to  come.     I  have   not  yet   declared 
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against  existence,  nor  called  upon  the  destimes  to  cnt  my 
thread ;  but  I  have  sincerely  resolved  not  to  condemn  my- 
self to  such  another  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  my- 
self with  happiness.  Tet  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Rambler,  of 
those  who  never  thought  themselves  so  much  at  ease  as  in 
solitude,  and  cannot  but  suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other 
my  own  fatilt,  that,  without  great  pain,  either  of  mind  or 
body,  I  am  thus  weary  of  myself:  that  the  current  of  youth 
stagnates,  and  that  I  am  languishing  in  a  dead  calm,  for 
want  of  some  external  impulse.  I  shall  therefore  think 
yon  a  benefactor  to  our  sex,  if  yon  will  teach  me  the  art 
of  living  alone ;  for  I  am  confident  that  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  ladies,  who  affect  to  talk  with  ecstasies  of  the 
pieasnres  of  the  country,  are  in  reality,  like  me,  longing 
for  the  winter,  and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  them- 
selves by  company  and  diversion. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours, 

EVPHBLIA. 


N".  43.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1 760. 


Flundnr  perpilvc  lorrtnt  lolM  oeriiu  in, 

Std  tamen  htx  bmii  (tt,  ilia  pfmuu  ofiu.  OriD.  Rem.  651. 

Id  course  iinpetuoui  iooq  the  toirent  driei, 
The  biook  ■  coatUnt  peaceful  atitam  luppliei,  F.  Lewh. 

It  is  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  human  body,  and  the  original  of  those  diseases 
by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  every  man  comes  into  the 
worid  morbid,  that  there  is  no  temperature  so  exactly  re- 
gulated but  that  some  humour  is  fatally  predominant,  and 
that  we  are  generally  impregnated,  in  our  first  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which,  in  time, 
shall  bring  ns  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to  the  intellec- 
tual faculties.  Some  that  ima^ne  themselves  to  have 
locked  with  more  than  common  penetration  into  human  na- 
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ture,  have:  endaavoored  to  persuade  us  that  each  man  is 
born  with  a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certaia  purposes, 
and  with  desires  unalterably  determined  to  particular  ob- 
jects, from  whioh  the  atteation  cannot  be  lon^  diverted,  and 
which  alone,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  pursued,  must  pro- 
duce the  praise  or  blame,  the  happiuess  or  misery  of  his 
future  life. 

This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  proved  with 
streogtb  proportionate  to  the  assurance  with  which  it  has 
been  adTanced,  and  perhaps  will  never  ^in  much  preva- 
lence by  a  close  examinatioD. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputable,  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing  an  opinion,  which 
supposes  that  even  complications  of  ideas  have  been  given 
OS  at  our. birth,  and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious, 
or  covetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  either  power 
or  money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  e^iisteoce 
changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things  aboyt  us,  so 
as  to  lay  us  open  to  new  assaults  and  particular  dangers, 
and  subjects  us  to  iuconveniencies  from  which  any  other 
situation  is  exempt;  as  a  publick  or  a  private  life,  youth 
and  ago,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil  closely  ad- 
herent, which  cannot  wholly  be  escaped  but  by  quitting  the 
state  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  submitting  to  the  incum- 
brances of  some  other  condititm;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
evesy  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  bas  its  advan- 
tages and  its  wants ;  and  that  fiulores  and  defects  being  in- 
separable from  humanity,  however  the  powers  of  under- 
standing be  extended  or  contracted,  there  will,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  always  be  an  avenue  to  errour  and  miscar- 
riage. 

There  seem  to  be  some  souls  suited  to  great,  and  others 
to  little  employments ;  some  formed  to  soar  aloft,  and  take  . 
in  wide  views,  and  otjlers  to  grovel  on  the  ground,  and 
confine  their  regard  to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  these,  the  one 
is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  uselefs  by  a  daring  negli- 
gence, the  other  by  a  scrupulous  solicitude ;  Uie  one  eol- 
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lects  nany  ideas,  bnt  confased  anj  instinct;  the  otbeT  is 
busied  in  minute  accuracy,  bnt  trithoat  compaM  ud  wiA- 
ont  dig^iity. 

Tbe  ^neral  emnir  of  those  -who  possess  powerfbl  m>d 
elevated  understandtngs,  is,  that  they  form  sohemes  cff  too 
great  extent,  and  Satter  themselves  too  hastil;  with  suc- 
cess; they  feel  their  own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the 
complacency  with  which  every  man  surveys  himself,  ana- 
gine  it  still  greater:  they  therefore  look  oat  for  under- 
takings worthy  of  their  abilhies,  and  engage  in  diem  with 
very  little  precaution,  for  they  imagine  that  without  pre- 
meditated measures,  they  shall  be  able  to  find  expedients 
in  all  difficulties.  They  are  naturally  apt  to  consider  M 
prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  -with 
contempt  those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  by  established  means,  and  common  grada- 
tions. 

Precipitation  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intellectual 
superiority,  is  very  fetal  to  great  designs.  Tbe  resolution 
of  the  combat  is  seldom  eqnal  to  the  v^emence  of  the 
charge.  He  that  meets  with  an  opposition  vhiofa  he  did 
not  expect,  loses  his  courage.  The  violence  of  his  first 
onset  is  succeeded  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  tae- 
guor ;  miscarriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving  way  to  new 
hopes ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an  attempt  in  which  be 
has  fallen  below  his  own  expectations  is  painful  and  vexa- 
tious; he  therefore  naturally  turns  bis  attention  to  more 
pleasing  objects,  and  habituates  his  imagination  to  other 
entertainments,  till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  bis  first  pur- 
suit, and  suffers  some  other  project  to  take  possession  of 
his  thoughts,  in  which  the  same  ardour  of  mind  promises 
him  again  certain  snccess,  and  which  disappointnients  of 
the  same  kind  compel  him  to  abahdoo. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  tbe  beginning  of  an  undnr- 
taking,  often  intercepts  and  prevents  tbe  steadiness  and 
perseverance  always  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
plicated scheme,  where  many  interests  are  to  be  connected; 
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auBj  mowmenta  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  joint  efibrt  of  die- 
tifict  and  indepeadeat  powers  to  be  directed  to  a  mogle 
pwDt.  In  all  uaportaat  eventsvhioh  have  been  sqddenly 
brought  to  pass,  chaooe  has  been  the  agent  raUt^  than 
reason ;  and,  therefore,  faovever  those  who  seemed  to  pre- 
side in  the  traasactioii,  may  have  been  celebrated  by  such 
as  loved  or  feared  tbea,  Biicceedin^  times  have  commwly 
coDsidered  them  as  fortunate  jrather  than  prudent.  Eve^^ 
design  in  whioh  the  conoexion  is  regularly  tcaced  from 
the  first  motion  to  the  last,  must  be  formed  and  executed 
by  calm  intrepidity,  aad  requires  not  only  courage  which 
danger  cannot  turn  aside,  but  coDStaacy  which  fatigues 
caxmot  weary,  and  contrivance  which  impedimenta  cannot 
•zhanst. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look 
with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force 
of  perseverance  :  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a 
pyramid,  and  that  distant  conntries  are  united  with  canals. 
If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pickaxe,  or  of  one  impreaston  of  the  spade,  with  the 
general  design  and  last  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  their  .disproportion;  .yet  those  petty  opec- 
ations,  incessantly  continned,  in  lime  surmount  the  great- 
est difficulties,  and  mounlaius  are  levelled,  avd  oceans 
bounded,  by  the  slender  force  of  human  beings. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those,  who 
have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the  beaten  roads  of 
Ufe,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  superior  to  names  hourly 
swapt  away  by  time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add 
to  their  reason,  and  their  spirit,  the  power  of  persisting  in 
their  purposes ;  acquire  the  art  of  saftping  what  they  caonqt 
batter,  and  the  habit  of  vanquishing  obstioate  resistance  by 
obstinate  att^t^s. 

The  stodeat,  who  wonld  boild  his  knowledge  on  solid 
fouodatipos,  and  .proceed  by  jnst  degrees  to  the  pinnacles 
of  truth,  is  directed,  by  the  great  philosopher  of  France,  to 
begin  by  doubting  of  his  own  existence.  In  like  manner, 
whoever  would  complete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enter- 
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prise,  should,  as  soon  ai  his  imagiDation  cui  cool  after  the 
first  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  faia  own  eyes  every  possible 
embarrassment  that  may  retard  or  defeat  him.  He  sbonld 
first  question  the  probabilitj  of  sacoess,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  objections  that  he  has  raised.  It  is 
proper,  says  old  Markham  ",  to  exercise  your  horse  oo  the 
more  incoovenient  side  of  the  course,  that  if  he  should,  in 
the  race,  be  forced  npon  it,  he  may  not  be  discouraged ; 
and  Horace  advises  his  poetical  friend  to  consider  every 
day  as  the  last  which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will 
always  give  pleasure  which  we  receive  beyond  oar  hopes. 
If  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  difficulties 
than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated  by  unexpected 
facility  with  double  spirit ;  and  if  we  find  our  cautions  and 
fears  justified  by  the  consequence,  there  will,  however,  hap- 
pen nothing  against  which  provision  has  not  been  made,  no 
sudden  shock  will  be  received,  ntw  will  the  main  scheme 
be  discoDcerted. 

There  is,  indeed  some  danger,  lest  he  that  too  scrupu- 
lously balances  probabilities,  and  too  perspicaciously  fore- 
sees obstacles,  should  remain  always  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
without  venturing  upon  attempts  on  which  he  may,  perhaps, 
spend  his  labour  without  advantage.  But  previous  de- 
spondence is  not  the  fault  of  those  for  whom  this  essay  is 
designed ;  they  who  require  to  be  warned  agahiBt  precipi- 
tation, will  not  suffer  more  fear  to  intrude  into  their  con- 
templations than  is  necessary  to  allay  the  elfervescenoe  of 
an  agitated  fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has  kindly  shown  how 
a  man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if  once  he 
can  be  prevailed  npoo  to  question  it,  so  the  ardent  and  ad- 
venturous will  not  be  long  without  finding  some  plnurible 
extenuation  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  aB^s,  that  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  follies ;  and  as  it  is  presumption  and  arro- 
gance to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weakness  and  cowardwe 

'  Otntitc  Haikbam,  Id  bis  bvA  eniitled  Perfect  Honemaiuhip,  ISdhi. 
1671.    He  nu  a  dramatic  poet,  and   a  volmniiwiui  writer  on  various  sub- 
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to  progiKMticate  mncarritiges.  Tbe  oDmbers  that  hma 
beeo  stopped  io  their  career-  of  happiness  are  sDfficieat  to 
abow  the  nacertaioty  of  human '  foresi^bt.;  but  there  are 
not  wanting  contraiy  instances  of  such  success  obtained 
against  all  appearances,  as  may  warrant  tbe  boldest 
i^hts  of  genios,  if  they  are  supported  by  onshaken  pene- 
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•Ovap  U  &iic  l<n-fv.  Hon.  IL  lib.  i.  63. 

Dtmuu  detcend  Tram  Jove.  Pdh. 

TO  THK  R.IHBLBR. 

SIR, 

I  HAD  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
■o  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember  it  every 
word  ;  and  if  yon  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read 
die  relation  of  it  as  follows  : 

Methought  I  was  io  the  midst  of  a  very  entertaining  set 
of  company,  and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to  a 
'  Uvely  conversatioa,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  perceived  one  of 
the  most  shocking  figxires  imagination  can  frame,  advanc- 
ing towards  me.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  ha  skin  was 
contracted  into  a  thomand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  sunk  deep 
in  her  head,,  and  bat  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  the  coun- 
tenance of  death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with  terrour  and 
unrelenting  severity,  atid  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and 
•oorpiopa.  As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  she  bid  me  follow 
ber.  I  obeyed,  and  she'led  me  through  rugged  paths,  be- 
set with  briors  and  thorns,  into  a  deep  solitary  valley. 
Wherever  she  passed,  the  fading  verdure  wiUtered  beneath 
ber  steps ;  her  pestilential  breath  infected  tbe  air  with  ma- 
l^inant  vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  and  io- 
v^ved  the  fair  faoe  of  heaven  in  universal  (^oom.   Dismal 
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hownngi  resounded  throufi^h  (be  for«ati  from  efery  baleful 
tree  the  night  ravea  ottered  his  drieadful  ao£e,  and  the 
prospect  vas  filled  with  desolation  aAd  hoitonr.  In  (he 
midst  of  tbia  tremendons  scene  ni;  exeersble  gntde  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  following  manner : 

' "  Retire  witb  itae,  O  fash  unthinking  mortal,  ft«m  die 
vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world,  and  learn  that  plea- 
sure was  not  designed  the  portion  of  human  life.  Man 
was  bom  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched ;  this  is  the  condition 
of  all  below  the  stars,  and  whoerer  endeavoars  to  oppose 
it,  acts  in  coutradiction  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Fly  then 
from  the  fatal  eucbantoents  of  youth,  and  social  delight, 
and  here  consecrate  the  solitary  hours  to  lamentation  and 
woe.  Misery  is  the  duty  of  all  sublunary  beings,  and 
every  enjoyment  is  an  offence  to  the  dei^,  who  is  to  be 
worshipped  only  by  the  mortification  of  every  sense  of 
pleasure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  and  tears.' 
This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my  spirits, 
and  seemed  to  auoihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within  me. 
I  threw  myself  beneath  a  blasted  yew,  where  the  winds 
blew  cold  and  dismal  round  my  bead,  and  dreadful  appre- 
hensions chilled  my  heatt.  Here  I  resolved  to  lie  till  the 
hand  of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  should  pot  an 
end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably  wretched.  In  • 
this  sad  situation  I  espied  on  one  hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy 
river,  whose  heavy  waves  rolled  on  in  slow  snilen  murmnrs. 
Here  I  determined  to  plunge,  and  was  just  upon  the  brink, 
when  I  fonnd  myself  suddenly  drawn  back.  I  turned 
about,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sigfat  of  the  loveliest  ob- 
ject I  had  ever  bebeld.  The  mOst  engaging  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form  i  effulgent  ^> 
ries  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  splesdoars  were 
softened  by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compaislon  and  peaoe. 
At  ber  approach  the  frightful  spectre  who  had  before  tor- 
mented me,  vanished  away,  and  with  her  all  the  horrours 
sfae  had  caused.  The  gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheer- 
M  sunshine,  the  groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  A% 
whole  region  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
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Edeo.  I  mu  qnite  traos^wrted  at  tbia  anexpected  chaa^e, 
and  roviviDg  pleaure  begaa  to  glad  my  thoughts,  when, 
with  a  look  of  inexpresuhle  sweetoeiw  my  beaateons  deli- 
verer thus  uttered  her  diviae  inatroctioiu : 

"  My  name  is  rellgioe.  I  am  the  offspring  of  tmth  and 
love,  and  the  parent  of  benevolence,  hope,  and  joy.  That 
monster,  from  whose  power  I  have  freed  you,  is  called  sn- 
perstition ;  she  is  the  child  of  discontent,  and  her  followers 
are  fear  and  sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are,  she  has 
often  the  insolence  to  asinme  my  name  and  character,  and 
seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  diink  as  the  same,  till  she,  at 
length,  drives  them  to  the  borders  of  despair,  that  dreadful 
abyss,  into  which  you  were  just  going  to  sink, 

"  hook  round  and  survey  the  various  beanties  of  the 
globe,  which  heaven  has  destined  for  the  seat  of  the  hn- 
nan  race,  and  consider  whether  a  world,  thus  exquisitely 
framed,  could  be  meant  fot  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain. 
For  wb^t  end  has  the  lavish  hand  of  providence  diffused 
snob  innumerable  objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might  re- 
joice in  the  privilege  of  exiftence,  and  be  filled  with  grati- 
tude to  the  beneficent  author  of  it?  Thus  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue  and  obedience  i  and  to  re- 
ject them,-merely  as  means  of  pleasure,  is  pitiable  iguo* 
ranee,  or  absurd  perverseness.  Infinite  goodness  is  the 
source  of  created  existence ;  the  proper  tendency  of  every 
rational  being,  from  the  highest  order  of  raptured  seraphs, 
to  the  meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to  rise  incessantly  from 
lower  degrees  of  happiness  to  higher.  They  have  each 
faculties  assigned  them  for  varioiu  orders  of  delights." 

"  What,"  cried  I,  "  is  this  the  language  of  religion  ? 
Does  she  lead  her  votaries  through  fiowery  paths,  and  bid 
them  pass  an  unluborious  life  ?  Where  are  the  painful  toils 
of  virtue,  the  mortifications  of  penitents,  the  self-denying 
exercises  of  saints  and  heroes  I" 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  beiDg,"  answered 
she,  mildly,  "  do  not  consist  in  unbounded  indulgence,  or 
luxurious  ease,  in  the  tumult  of  passions,  the  languor  of 
indolence,  or  the  flutter  of  light  amusements.     Yielding 
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to  immoral  pleasure  corrnpta  the  nuod,  living  to  SDimal 
and  trifling  ooes  debases  it;  both,  in  their  degree,  disqua- 
lify it  for  its  goDuioe  good,  and  consign  it  over  to  vretcb- 
edness.  Whoever  would  be  realty  happy,  most  make  the 
diligeut  and  regular  exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his 
chief  attention,  adoring  tlie  perfections  of  his  maker,  ex- 
pressing good-will  to  his  fellow-creatures,  cnltivating  in- 
ward rectitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  must  ai\ow  such 
gratifications  as  will,  by  refreshing  him,  invigorate  his  no- 
bler pursuits.  Id  the  regions  iubabited  by  angelick  natures 
nnmingled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy  flows  there  wttil  a 
perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound 
to  check  its  course.  Beings  conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind 
originally  diseased,  as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be, 
must  use  the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government.  Who- 
ever has  been  guilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must  patiently 
submit  both  to  tbe  painful  workings  of  nature,  and  needful 
severities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still  he  is 
entitled  to  a  moderate  share  of  whatever  alleviating  ac- 
commodations this  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  parent  af- 
fords, consbtent  with  his  recovery.  And,  in  propOTtion  as 
this  recovery  advances,  the  liveliest  joy  will  spring  from 
his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and  improving  heart.  So 
far  from  the  horronrs  of  despair  is  the  condition  even  of 
the  guilty.  Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  tbe 
gulf  into  which  thou  wast  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

"  While  the  most  faulty  have  ever  encouragement  to 
amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be  supported  with  still 
sweeter  consolations  under  all  its  experience  of  human  in- 
firmities; supported  by  the  gladdening  assorancei,  that 
every  sincere  endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted, 
accepted,  and  rewarded.  To  sach  a  one  tbe  lowliest  self- 
abasement  is  but  u  deep-laid  foundation  for  the  most  ele- 
vated hopes ;  since  they,  who  faithfully  examine  and  ac- 
knowledge what  they  are,  shall  be  enabled,  under  my 
conduct,  to  become  what  they  desire.  Tbe  christian  and 
the  hero  are  inseparable ;  and  to  aspirings  of  unassuming 
trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no  bounds.     To  him 
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who  is  aninated  witii  a  view  of  obtaining  approbatioD  from 
the  BOvereigpa  of  tbe  naiTerse,  no  difficnltir  is  ingnrmoant- 
able.  Secure  in  this  pnrsait  of  eveiy  needful  aid,  his  con- 
flict with  tbe  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little  more  than 
the  vigoroas  exercises  of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient 
dependence  on  that  providence  which  looks  through  all 
eternity,  his  silent  resignation,  his  ready  accommodation 
of  bis  thoughts  and  behaTionr  to  its  inscrutable  ways,  is  at 
once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial,  and  a  source  of 
the  most  exalted  transports.  Society  is  the  true  sphere  of 
human  virtue.  In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  per- 
petually be  met  with ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne< 
cessary ;  and  studying  (o  behave  right  in  respect  of  these 
is  a  discipline  of  tbe  human  heart,  useful  to  others,  and 
improving  to  itself.  Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a 
crime,  but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  incli- 
nations, or  lessens  the  generous  activity  of  virtue.  The 
happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his  present  state,  is,  indeed, 
taint  and  low,  compared  with  his  immortal  prospects  and 
noble  capacities  ;  but  yet  whatever  portion  of  it  the  distri- 
buting hand  of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  need- 
ful support  and  refreshment  for  the  present  moment,  so  far 
as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  of  his  final  destination, 

"  Return  then  with  me  from  contiooal  misery  to  mo- 
derate enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Return  from  the 
contracted  views  of  solitude  to  the  proper  duties  of  a  rela- 
tive and  dependent  being.  ReUgion  is  not  confined  to  cells 
and  closets,  nor  restrained  to  sullen  retirement.  These 
are  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  superstition,  by  which  she  en- 
deavours to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence  and  social 
affection,  that  link  the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that 
of  the  whole.  Remember  that  the  greatest  honour  you 
can  pay  to  the  author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful 
behaviour,  as  discovers  a  mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensa- 
tions." 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going  to  express 
my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when  a  ring  of 
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bells  from  tbe  DeighboariDg;  villagre,  and  a  new-yiseit  aua 
darting  his  beams  throagb  my  windows,  awaked  me ". 
1  am,  yours,  &e. 


N".  45.    TUESDAY.  AUGUST  21,  1750. 


'Bnp  luylani  ylymrai  mtnipla. 


TO  THE  BAHBLBR. 

SIR. 

Though,  id  tbe  dissertations  wbicb  you  have  given 
us  on  marriage,  very  just  caations  are  liud  down  a^nst 
the  common  causes  of  infelicity,  and  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing, in  that  important  choice,  the  first  reg^d  to  virtue,  is 
carefully  inculcated ;  yet  I  cannot  think  the  subject  so 
much  exhausted,  but  that  a  little  reflection  would  present 
to  tbe  mind  many  questions.  In  the  discussion  of  wbicb 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts  which 
deserve  to  be  more  particularly  and  forcibly  impressed. 

Yon  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have  gone 
before  you,  to  have  allowed,  as  an  ancontested  principle, 
that  marriage  is  generally  uiihappy;  but  I  know  not  whe- 
ther a  man  who  professes  to  think  for  himself,  and  concludes 
from  his  own  observations,  does  not  depart  from  hts  cha- 
racter when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  implicitly,  and  re- 
ceives maxims  without  recalling  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion, especially  when  they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of 
life,  and  include  such  variety  of  circumstances.     As  I 

°  "Ka  paper,  lad  N".  100,  were  wrillea  by  the  Ute  Mr*.  Eliwibeth  Carter, 
of  Deal;  m  Keal,  wlio  dM  Ftbruti;  19,  IB06. 
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have  an  equal  tight  witb  othera  to  give  my  opiaioB  of  tbe 
objeets  about  me,  and  a  better  title  to  datermine  eouoeni- 
ing  tbat  state  wbicfa  I  have  tried,  titan  many  who  talk  of 
it  without  experieace,  I  am  nmrilling  to  be  rettraioed  hj 
men  authoritj  from  adTancng  what,  I  believe,  an  a<!ca- 
rate  view  of  the  world  will  confirm,  that  marriaga  is  not 
oommoniy  unhappy,  otberwise  than  as  life  is  unhappy ;  and 
that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  oonnubial  miseries. 
have  as  moeh  satisfaction  as  their  nature  would  have  ad- 
mitted, or  their  oondnet  procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  bear  both  sexes  repine  at  their, 
chan^,  relate  the  ha^qiiness  of  tfaeir  eariier  years,  blame 
the  folly  and  rashness  of  their  ovni  choice,  and  warn  those 
whom  they  see  coming  into  tbe  world  against  the  same  pre- 
oipitance  and  infatuation.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  days  which  they  so  much  wish  to  call  back,  are  the  dayi 
not  only  of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and 
improvement,  of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  health  and  vigou 
of  body,  of  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart.  It  is  not  easy 
to  surround  life  with  any  circumstances  in  which  youth 
will  not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  whether  map- 
lied  or  unmamed,  we  shall  find  the  vesture  of  terrestrid 
existence  more  heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  they  censure  themselves  for  the  indiscretion  of  their 
choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  chosen  ill, 
since  we  see  the  same  discontent  at  every  other  part  of 
life  which  we  cannot  change.  Converse  with  almost  any 
man,  grown  old  in  a  profession,  and  you  will  find  him  re- 
gretting that  he  did  not  enter  into  some  different  course, 
to  which  he  too  late  finds  his  genius  better  adapted,  or  in 
which  be  discovers  that  wealth  and  honour  are  more  easi^ 
attuned.  "Tbe  merobaDt,"  says  Horace,  "envies  tlw 
soldier,  and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer^ 
chant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  clients  harass  him,  calls  oat 
for  the  quiet  of  the  countryman;  and  the  countryman, 
when  business  calls  him  to  town,  proclaims  tbat  there  is  no 
biq>piBeiis  bnt  amidst  opulence  and  crowds."  Every  man 
reoanots  the  inconveniencies  of  his  own  statitm,  and  tfiinks 
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those  of  any  other  less,  because  he  has  not  felt  them. 
Thus  the  married  praise  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  ain^le 
state,  and  the  sii^le  Qy  to  marriage  from  the  wearieets  of 
solitude.  FVom'all  onr  oiHervationg  we  may  collect  with 
certainty,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  cannot  discover 
in  what  particular  condition  it  will  find  most  alleviations ; 
or  whether  all  ezterual  appendages  are  not,  as  we  use 
them,  the  causes  either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for  ease  from 
change  of  posture ;  he  changes  it,  and  finds  himself  equal- 
ly torlnented ;  and  of  the  same  kind  are  the  expedients 
by  which  we  endesvonr  to  obviate  or  einde  those  uneasi* 
nesses,  to  which  mortality  will  always  be  subject.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  married  state  is  eminently  miserable, 
since  we  see  such  numbers,  whom  the  death  of  their  part- 
ners has  set  free  from  it,  entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  husbaitds  are,  indeed,  incessantly  complain- 
isg  of  each  other ;  and  there  would  be  reason  for  imagin- 
ing that  ^most  etery  house  was  infested  with  perverseness 
or  oppression  beyond  human  suffemnce,-  did  we  not  know 
upon  how  smalt  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  la- 
mentations and  reproaches,  and  how  natarally  every  animal 
revenges  his  pain  upon  those  who  happen  to  be  near,  with- 
out any  nice  examination  of  its  cause.  We  are  always 
willing  to  faucy  ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and 
when,  with  repeated  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill-paired  mate,  since, 
if  we  coold  find  any  other  obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own 
fault  that  it  was  not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  often  remarked,  that  though  our  dis- 
eases are  sufiiciently  numerous  and  severe,  yet  when  we 
inquire  into  the  structure  of  the  body,  the  tenderness  of 
some  parts,  the  minuteness  of  others,  and  the  immense 
multiplicity  of  animal  functions  that  must  concur  to  the 
healthful  and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  our  powers,  there 
appears  reason  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  preserved  so 
long,  than  that  we  perish  so  soon,  and  that  onr  frame  sub- 
sists for  a  single  day,  or  hour,  without  disorder,  rather  than 
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that  it  should  be  broken  or  obfltrncted  by  violeace  of  ac- 
cidenti,  or  lea^h  of  time. 

The  same  refiaction  arises  in  my  mind,  npon  observation 
of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is  frequently  coutracted. 
When  I  see  the  avaricioas  abd  crafty  tttking  companions 
to  their  tables  and  their  beds  without  any  inquiry,  but  after 
farms  and  money ;  or  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  uniting 
tiiemielveB  for  life  to  those  whom  they  have  only  seen  by 
the  light  of  tapers  at  a  ball ;  when  parents  make  articles 
for  their  children,  without  inquiring  after  their  consent; 
when  some  marry  for  heirs  to  disappoint  their  brothers, 
and  others  throw  diemselTea  into  the  arms  of  those  whom 
they  do  not  lore,  because  they  have  found  themselves  re- 
jected where  they  were  most  soticttous  to  please;  when 
some  marry  because  their  servants  cheat  them,  some  be- 
cause they  squander  their  own  money,  some  because  their 
houses  are  pestered  with  company,  some  because  they  will 
live  like  other  people,  and  some  only  because  they  are 
sick  of  themselves,  I  am  not  so  much  inclined  to  wonder 
that  marriage  is  sometimes  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  so 
little  loaded  with  calamity ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that 
society  has  something  in  itself  eminently  agreeable  to  fan- 
man  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures  so  great,  that  even 
the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can  hardly  overbalance  them. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the  men  and 
women  never  saw  each  other  till  they  were  joined  beyond 
the  power  of  partiog.  It  may  be  suspected  that  by  this 
method  many  unsuitable  matches  were  prodnced,  and  many 
tempers  associated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure 
to  each  other.  -  Yet,  perhaps,  among  a  people  so  little 
delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  life,  gave  no  opportunity  for  imagination  to  in- 
terpose its  objections,  there  was  not  much  danger  of  ca- 
pricious dislike;  and  while  they  felt  neither  cold  nor 
hunger  they  might  live  quietly  together,  without  any 
-  thought  of  the  defects  of  one  another. 

Amongst  us,  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice,  and  ana~ 
enoe  wanton,  (here  are,  indeed,  more  cautious  requisite  to 
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secure  tranqaiUi^ ;  and  yet  if  we  observe  tbe  manner  in 
which  those  couverse,  who  have  NOgled  out  each  other  for 
toarriage,  we  shall,  f>erhaps,  not  think  that  the  ABSuana  lost 
mnob  by  their  rertraiot,  ^or  the  whole  endeavour  of  both 
parties,  dnrio;  the  time  of  coartship,  is  to  hinder  them- 
selves from  b^ag  known,  and  to  die^ise  their  natunl 
temper,  and  real  desires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  studied 
compliance,  and  coottnoal  affectation.  From  the  time  that 
their  love  is  avowed,  aeither  sees  the  other  but  in  a.  mask, 
and  the  chest  is  mantled  often  on  both  sides  with  so  mucfa 
art,  and  discovered  afterwards  with  so  moch  ahrnptnesa, 
that  eaoh  has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  traasftHfliatioD 
has  happened  on  the  wedding  night,  and  that,  by  a  strange 
in^Mtstnre,  one  has  been  courted,  and  another  married.j 

I  desire  yon,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  question'  aH 
who  sh^l  hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial  ooot- 
plaints,  coDoeroing  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of  eourt- 
flhip,  and  inform  them  that  they  axe  neither  to  wonder  nor 
repine,  when  a  contract  begun  with  fraud  has  ended  in 
diaappomtment. 

I  am,&e. 


N".  46.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1750. 

■OtiBU,  it  pnaiiM,  «  qut  nmf*timiu  ipri, 

Pioaruitravoco.  OviD.  HeUm.  IBI.  140. 

Noo^t  from  my  biilh  or  tncaiton  I  claim  ; 
All  ii  my  own,  my  hoooar  and  my  ihunc. 

TO  THB  RAMBLER. 
SIE, 

SiNOB  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  mnch  regard  to 
my  complaints  .m  to  publish  thorn,  I  am  inclined  by  vaail;, 
or  gratitude,  to  continae  our  correspondence ;  and,  indeed, 
without  either  of  these  motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  write,  for  I  am  not  aconstomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  that 
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flW^ls  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  vith  vfaon  I  can 
freely  convene.  WUIe  I  am  tbag  employed,  Mme  tedious 
horn's  will  slip  avay,  and  -when  I  retarn  to  watoh  the 
-clock,  I  shall  find  that  I  have  disbardened  myself  of  part 
of  the  day. 

Yon  percetve  that  I  do  not  pretend  t«  write  with  mnofa 
consideration  of  any  thiag  bnt  ny  own  convenience  i  and, 
not  to  conceal  from  you  my  real  sentiments,  the  little  tine 
which  I  have  spent,  against  my  will,  in  solitary  meditatioD, 
has  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneratioo  for  anthom.  I 
have  DOW  sufficient  reason  to  suspect,  that,  with  alt  year 
splendid  professions  of  wisdom,  and  seeming  regard  for 
truth,  yon  have  very  little  sincerity ;  that  you  either  write  . 
what  yon  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon  mankind, 
or  diat  yon  take  no  care  to  tiaak  right,  bnt  while  yon  set 
np  yenrselves  as  gaides,  miatead  your  followers  by  credu- 
lity or  negligence ;  th^  you  produce  to  the  publick  what- 
ever notions  you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegatfly 
express,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  jost,  and 
transcribe  hereditary  falsehoods  from  old  authors  pahaps 
BB  ignorant  and  careless  as  yourselves. 

You  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  I  expressmyself  with  so 
much  acrimony  on  a  question  in  wliich  women  are  supposed 
to  have  very  little  interest ;  and  yon  are  likely  enough,  for 
I  have  seen  many  instances  of  the  sanoiness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  me,  that  I  am  more  properly  employed  in  playii^ 
with  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myself  urs  of  criticism,  and 
censuring  the  learned.  Bnt  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  ima- 
gine that  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  contempt,  or 
silenced  by  your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right  to 
judge;  as  I  am  injured,  I. have  a  right  to  complain;  and 
these  privileges,  which  I  have  puichaBed  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
I  shall  not  easily  be  persnaded  to  resign. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  bosinees,  bnt  as 
there 'are  honrs  of  leisure  in  the  molit  active  life,  I  have 
passed  the  saperflnitiee  of  time,  which  the  diversions  of  the 
town  left  upon  my  bands,  in  taming  over  a  large  collection 
of  tragedies  and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  senti- 
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ments  commoD'  to  all  anthon  of  this  olasB,  I  have  fonnd 
almost  every  pa^  filled  with  tlie  cbariis  aod  happineu  of 
a  country  life  ;  that  life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the 
highest  elevation  of  lus  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire; 
that  life  to  which  every  tragick  heroine,  in  some  scene  or 
other,  wishes  to  have  been  bom,  and  which  is  represented 
as  a  certain  refuge  from  folly,  from  anxiety,  from  passion, 
and  from  gnilt. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate  exclama- 
tions, and  soothing  descriptions,  without  feeUng  some  de- 
sire to  enjoy  the  slate  in  which  all  this  felicity  was  to  be 
enjoyed  ;  and  therefore  I  received  with  raptures  the  invi- 
tation of  my  good  aunt,  aod  expected  that,  by  some  nn- 
known  influence,  I  should  find  all  hopes  and  fears,  jealousies 
end  competttioDs,  vanish  from  my  heart  upon  my  first  arrival 
at  the  seatxofinsocence  and  tranquillity  ;  that  I  should  sleep 
in  halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens,  where  I 
should  meet  with  nothing  but  the  aodneM  of  benevolence, 
the  candour  of  simplicity,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  cnrtent; 
where  I  should  see  reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over 
life,  without  any  interruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  ambi- 
tion, and  every  day  passing  in  such  a  manner  as  the  se- 
verest wisdom  should  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  I  expected,  and  this  I  had 
.  by  an  hundred  authors  been  tau^t  to  expect.  By  this  ex- 
pectation I  was  led  hither,  and  here  I  live  in  perpetual 
uneasiness,  without  any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hiding 
to  return  to  London. 

Having,  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been  driven  by 
the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from  absolute  inactivity,  to 
make  myself  more  acquainted  with  the  afiidrs  and  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger 
to  rural  conversation  and  employments,  but  am  far  from 
discovering  in  them  more  innocence  or  wisdom,  than  in 
the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
passed  more  cheerful  and  more  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproaoh  the  tea-table,  and  the  park, 
wiih  giving  opportunities  and  encouragement  to  scandal. 
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I  catiaot  wholly  clear  them  froM  the  charge ;  but  ran^t, 
howerer,  obierve,  in  favour  of  the  moduh  prattlers,  that  if 
Bot  by  principle,  we  are  at  least  by  accident,  leu  guilty  of 
defamatioD  than  the  conntry  ladies.  For  having  greater 
nsmbera  to  observe  and  censore,  we  are  commouly  content 
to  cbai^  them  only  with  their  own  faalta  or  follies,  and 
■eldom  give  way  to  malevoleBce,  bat  ench  ai  amea  from 
•one  injory  or  aflkxmt,  real  to:  imaginary,  offend  to  our- 
selves. Bat  in  these  distant  provinces,  where  the  same 
Amilies  inhaMt  the  same  houses  from  age  to  age,  they 
transmit  and  recount  the  faults  of  a  whole  Bncoession.  I 
have  been  informed  bow  every  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  ori^nally  got,  and  find,  if  I  may  credit  the  aooooDta 
given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acre  in  the  baoda  of  the 
right  owner.  I  have  been  t(dd  of  intrigues  between  beaux 
and  toasts  that  have  been  now  three  centuries  in  their  qoiet 
graves,  and  am  often  entertained  with  traditional  scandal 
ou  persons  of  whose  names  there  woald  have  been  no  re> 
membrance,  bad  they  not  committed  somewhat  that  might 
disgrace  their  descendants. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  oommend  the  air  and 
dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just  left  the  company ; 
upon  which  two  grave  matrons  looked  with  great  slyness  at 
each  other,  and  the  elder  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen 
the  picture  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Yon  may  imagiae  that 
I  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  ques- 
tion :  but  after  having  waited  awhile  for  information,  I  was 
told  that  the  lady's  grandmother  had  a  great-great-grand- 
mother  that  was  an  attendant  on  Anna  Bullen,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  too  much  a  favoorite  of  the  king. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the  principal 
persons  of  two  families,  the  malignity  is  continued  without 
end,  and  it  is  common  for  old  maids  to  fall  out  about  some 
election,  in  which  their  grandfathers  were  competitors ;  the 
heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  are  not  yet  extinguished  i 
there  are  two  families  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  de- 
stroyed each  other's  game  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary ; 
and  when  an  account  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had 
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mjurecl  the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of  the 
bearers  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  be  mig;bt  now  bane 
some  uotion  of  the  ravages  committed  by  his  ancestors  in 
their  retreat  from  Bosworth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an  inheritance, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed  in  history,  that  the 
varioas  factions  of  this  county  may  be  understood.  Yon 
cannot  expect  to  be  on  good  terms  with  families  who  are 
resolved  to  love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  your 
intimates,  you  are,  perhaps,  to  consider  which  party  yoa 
most  favoDT  in  the  barons'  wars.  I  have  often  lost  the 
good  opinion  of  my  aunt's  visitants  by  confounding  the  in- 
terests of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for 
sitting  silent  when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tyrant.  I 
have,  however,  now  thrown  aside  all  pretences  to  circum- 
spection, for  I  find  it  impossible,  in  less  than  seven  years,  to 
learn  all  the  requisite  cautions.  At  London,  if  yon  know 
your  company,  and  tbeir  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  you  are 
here  suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  great-grand- 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contests  which  were  decided  in 
armour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  ancient  times.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  not  condemn  my  impatience,  if  I 
am  veary  of  attending  where  noting  can  be  learned,  and 
of  qnarretling  where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  and  that 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  stay  here  by  some 
faceti6ua  performance. 

I  am,  sir, 

EUFHKLIA. 
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Quanquam  bit  ulatiit  oc^uicican,  ddiililor  it  frasgor  ta-iem  ilia  humimitaU  ipim 
me  ut  hoc  ipium  permitttnm,  tmfimL  Non  idto  fomfn  Itf^ldt  dun'or  fieri,: 
fuc  i^Turra  altoi  Aujufmorli  camt  nihil  ampliut  axart  fudot  damnum  ;  MfUtf  «JM 
■ugnM  hoadnti  tt  lapiealn  riijiri.  Qui  an  i>tagni  iqnmMtfiM  ant,  iiaci0: 
homimt  mm  ami.  Hmuait  at  (nin  affici  rfoler»,  fmtirt:  reiiittrt  luucn,  <t 
lolaKii  (xtnilttrt ;  niHi  ti>ialiit  ddh  tgert.  Plin.  Epiit.  viii.  16. 

Tbew  proceediDgs  have  afforded  me  some  comfort  in  mj  datitK ;  notwith- 
lUDdiog  which,  I  UD  still  diipirited  kbA  aabmged  by  the  uiae  moliva  of 
humuiity  that  induced  me  to  grant  lach  indnlgeiuws.  However.  I  by  na 
means  wish  to  bscoine  less  iiuceptiblB  c^  teaderatH.  I  know  Uiesa  kind  of 
miafortanes  would  be  estimated  by  oilier  jwrsons  only  ai  common  losses,  and 
frDm  such  sensations  they  would  conceive  themselvea  great  and  wise  men.  I 
shjdl  not  determine  either  their  greatneu  or  their  wisdom ;  bnt  I  am  certain 
(bey  hare  no  hnmatiity.  It  ii  the  part  of  a  man  to  be  aflMled  with  grief ; 
to  hel  lonow,  ftt  the  same  time  that  he  is  to  reust  it,  and  to  admit  of  comfort. 
EarlofORHE«y. 

Op  the  passions  with  which  the  miod  of  man  is  agitated, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  tlie;  oaturall;  hasten  towards 
their  owo  extinction,  by  incitio^  and  qnickeniag  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objects.  Thus  fear  urges  onr  flight,  and  de- 
sire BDimates  our  progress;  and  if  there  are  some  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  good  ap- 
propriated to  their  satisfaction,  as  it  is  frequently  observed 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet  their  immediate  tendency  is 
to  some  means  of  happiness  really  existing,  and  generally 
within  the  prospect.  The  miser  always  imagines  that  there 
is  a  certain  sum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to  the  brim ;  and 
every  ambitions  man,  like  king  Pyrrhua,  has  an  acquisition 
in  his  thoughts  that  is  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which 
he  shall  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  or  gaiety,  in  repose 
or  devotion. 

Sorrow  is,  perhaps,  the  only  affection  of  the  breast  that 
can  be  excepted  from  this  general  remark,  audit  therefore 
deserves  the  particular  attention  of  those  who  have  as- 
sumed the  arduous  province  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
the  mental  constitution.  The  other  passions  are  diseases 
indeed,  but  Ihey  necessarily  direct  us  to  their  proper  care, 
A  man  at  once  feels  the  pain  and  knows  the  medicine,  to 
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which  be  is  carried  with  greater  haste  as  the  evil  which  re- 
quires it  is  more  excmciating,  and  cnres  himself  by  aner- 
nog  instiDct.  as  the  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  related  by 
JEMtka  to  have  recourse  to  vulnerary  herbs.  Bat  far  sor- 
row there  is  do  remedy  provided  by  nature ;  it  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  accidents  irreparable,  and  dwells  upon  objects 
that  have  lost  or  changed  their  existence :  it  requires  what 
it  cannot  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  nuiverse  should  be  re- 
pealed ;  that  the  dead  should  return,  or  the  past  should  be 
recfdled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  erroar  which 
may  animate  us  to  fnture  care  or  activity,  or  that  repent- 
ance of  crimes  for  which,  however  irrevocable,  our  crea- 
tor has  promised  to  accept  it  as  an  atonement;  the  pain 
which  arises  from  these  causes  has  very  salutary  effects, 
and  is  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation  of 
those  miscarriages  that  produce  it.  Sorrow  is  properiy 
that  state  of  the  mind  in  whioit  our  desires  are  fixed  upon 
the  past,  without  looking  forward  to  the  fnture,  an  incessant 
wish  that  something  were  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  a  tor- 
menting and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoyment  or  posses- 
sion  which  we  have  lost,  and  wfaich  no  endeavours  can  pos- 
sibly regain.  Into  such  anguish  many  have  sunk  upon  some 
sudden  diminution  of  their  fortune,  an  unexpected  blast  of 
their  reputation,  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of  friends.  They 
have  suffered  all  sensibility  of  pleasure  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  sin^e  blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of  substi- 
tuting any  other  object  in  the  room  uf  that  which  they  la- 
ment, resigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  deapondeocy,  and 
worn  themselves  out  in  unavailing  misery. 

Yet  so  much  is  this  passion  the  natural  consequence  of 
tenderness  and  endearment,  thfit,  however  painful  and 
however  oseless,  it  is  jostly  reproachful  not  to  feel  it  on 
some  occasions ;  and  so  widely  and  constantly  has  it  always 
prevailed,  that  the  laws  of  some  nations,  and  tlie  customs 
of  others,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  exteraa)  appearances 
of  grief  caused  by  the  dissolution  of  close  alliances,  and  the 
breach  of  domestiok  union. 
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It  seems  detenniiied  b;  the  general  snfiVage  of  tnaakind, 
that  soirov  is  to  a  certun  point  laudable,  as  the  offspring 
of  love,  or  at  least  pardonable,  as  the  effect  of  weakness ; 
bat  that  it  oag^t  not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by  indal- 
gence,  bat  most  give  vay,  after  a  stated  time,  to  socid 
duties,  and  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at  first 
nDavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  alloved,  whether  with 
or  without  our  choice ;  it  may  afterwards  be  admitted  as  a 
decent  and  affectionate  testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem ; 
something  will  be  extorted  by  natnre,  and  something  may 
be  given  to  the  world.  But  all  beyond  the  borsts  of  passion, 
or  the  forms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only  useless,  but  culpable; 
for  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice,  to  the  vain  longings  of  af- 
fection, that  time  which  providence  allows  us  for  the  task 
of  our  station. 

Yet  it  too  altea  happens  that  sorrow,  thns  lawfully  enter- 
iog,  gains  aach  a  firm  posaesaioii  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not 
afterwards  to  be  ^ected :  the  monmful  ideas,  first  violently 
impressed  and  afterwards  willingly  received,  so  much  en- 
gross the  atteutiou,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought,  to 
darken  gaiety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An  habitual 
sadness  seizes  upon  the  soni,  and  the  faculties  are  chained 
to  a  single  object,  which  can  never  be  contemplated  bat 
with  hopeless  uneasiness. 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult  to  rise  to 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  and  therefore  many  who  have 
hud  down  roles  of  mtellectual  health,  think  preservatives 
easier  than  remedies,  and  teach  ns  not  to  trust  ourselves 
with  favourite  enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  the  luxnfy  of 
fondness,  but  to  keep  our  minds  always  suspended  in  such 
indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  objects  about  us  with- 
out emotion. 

An  exact  oomplianoe  with  this  role  might,  perh^M,  oon- 
tiibnte  to  tranqailUty,  but  surely  it  would  never  prodooe 
happiness.  He  that  regards  none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid 
of  losing  them,  most  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  plea- 
sures of  sympathy  and  confidenoe ;  he  most  feel  no  melt- 
ing fondness,  no  wannth  of  benevoleooe,  nor  any  of  Amm 
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honest  joys  vhich  natore  annexes  to  the  power  of  pleasing. 
And  aa  uo  man  can  justly  claim  more  teoderaess  than  he 
pays,  he  mnat  forfeit  his  share  in  that  officious  and  watch- 
fal  kiudaesB  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and  those  lenient 
tindearmeDts  by  which  love  only  can  soften  life.  He  may 
justly  be  overlooked  and  neglected  by  such  as  have  more 
warmth  in  their  heart;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  may  be  courted,  and 
with  whatever  services  obliged,  his  principles  will  not  suf- 
fer to  make  eqoal  retams,  and  who,  when  yoa  have  ex- 
faanated  all  the  instances  of  good-will,  can  only  be  prevailed 
on  not  to  be  an  enemy? 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  nentr^ity  and 
indifference,  is  unreasonable  and  vain.  If  by  excluding  joy 
we  could  shut  out  grief,  the  scheme  would  deserve  our  se- 
rious attention ;  but  since,  however  we  may  debar  ourselves 
from  happiuess,  misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  inlets,  and 
the  assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  regard,  though  we  may 
withhold  it  from  the  invitatioas  of  pleasure,  we  may  surely 
endeavour  to  raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy 
at  one  time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at 
another. 

Bnt  though  it 'cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain  happi- 
ness for  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  of  possession,  will  be,  for  some 
time,  our  sorrow  for  the  loss ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  province 
of  the  moralist  to  inquire  whether  such  puns  may  not 
quickly  give  way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thought,  that 
the  most  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its  embarrass- 
ment, is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes  of  merriment. 
Others  imagine,  that  such  a  transition  is  too  violent,  and 
recommend  rather  to  sooth  it  into  tranquillity,  by  making 
It  acquainted  with  miseries  more  dreadful  and  afflictive, 
and  diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regards  which 
we  are  inclined  to  fix  loo  closely  upon  our  own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those  remedies  will 
be  sufficiently  powerful.  The  efficacy  of  mirth  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  try,  and  the  indulgence  ofmelancboly  may  be- 
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BQSpected  to  be  one  of  those  medicines,  which  vill  deatroy, 
if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  a^inst  sorrow  is  employ- 
ment. Tt  is  commonly  observod,  that  among  soldiers  and 
seamen,  tfaongh  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief; 
they  see  their  friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation 
which  is  tadalged  in  security  and  idleness,  because  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spare  &om  the  care  of  themselves;  and 
whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts  eqasily  busy,  will  find 
himself  equally  anafiected  with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sorrow,  and  its 
effects  might  doubtless  be  accelerated  by  quickening  the 
succession,  and  enlarging  the  variety  of  objects. 

Si  ttntfur*  Taddi 

Pol  onimii  iRinfuiUii  ptUM,  tu  iptnit  naniri : 

Qui  urfitt,  nbi  WaimH  fit, Gbotiui,  Coiuol  ad  Pitreni. 

Xii  long  ere  time  can  miligtle  ;aur  grief ; 

To  wisdom  fly,  ihe  quickly  brings  relief.  F.  Lkwii. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  to  the  soul,  which  every  new 
idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away.  It  is  the 
putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  e 
and  motion. 


N".  48.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1, 17M- 

Nan  Mt  viKtrt,  ud  valtrt,  vila.  Mart.  IJb.  vi.  Ep.  70, 15. 

For  life  is  not  to  lire,  bqt  to  be  well.  Elphinston. 

Amono  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay  ap  in 
our  youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the  succeeding  part 
of  onr  lives,  there  is  scarce  any  against  which  warnings  are 
of  less  efficacy,  than  the  neglect  of  health.  When  the 
springs  of  motion  are  yet  elastick,  when  the  heart  bounds 
with  vigour,  and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with  diSt- 
cnlty  that  we  are  taught  to  coooeive  the  imbecility  that 
every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or  to  imagine  that  the 
nerves  which  are  now  braced  with  so  much  strength,  and 
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the  timb*  wtixh  play  witb  m  mnch  activity,  will  lose  all 
their  power  nnder  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  witb  Dojubnesa, 
and  totter  with  debility. 

To  the  Brgoments  which  have  been  used  against  com- 
plaints nnder  the  miseries  of  life,  the  philosophers  have,  I 
think,  forgot  to  add  the  incredulity  of  those  to  whom  we 
reoouDt  our  suflerings.  But  if  the  purpose  of  lamentatioii 
be  to  excite  pity,  it  is  surely  snperSuoos  for  age  and  weak- 
ness to  tell  their  plaintive  stories ;  for  pity  presapposes 
sympathy,  and  a  little  attention  will  show  them,  tliat  those 
who  do  not  feel  pun,  seldom  think  that  it  is  felt ;  and  a  short 
recollection  will  inform  almost  every  man,  that  he  is  only 
repaid  the  insult  which  he  has  given,  since  he  may  remem- 
ber how  often  be  has  mocked  infirmity,  laughed  at  its  cau- 
tions, and  censured  its  impatience. 

llie  valetudinarian  race  have  ma^e  the  care  of  health 
ridiculous,  by  sobering  it  to  prevail  over  all  other  consider- 
ations, as  the  miser  has  brought  frugality  into  contempt, 
by  permitting  the  love  of  money  not  to  share,  but  to  en- 
gross bis  mind  :  tiiey  both  err  alike,  by  coofonnding  the 
means  with  the  end  ;  they  grasp  at  heidth  only  to  be  well, 
as  at  money  only  to  be  rich;  and  forget  that  every  terres- 
trial advantage  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  famishes  abilities 
for  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

Health  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all  the  dntiea,  as  well 
as  pleasures  of  life,  that  the  crime  of  squandering  it  is 
equal  to  the  folly ;  and  he  that,  for  a  short  gratification, 
brings  weakness  and  diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  years  passed  in  the  tamnlts  of  diver- 
sion, and  clamours  of  merriment,  coademos  the  maturer 
and  more  experienced  part  of  bis  life  to  the  chamber  and 
the  couch,  may  be  justly  reproached,  not  only  as  a  spend- 
thrift of  his  own  happiness,  but  as  a  robber  of  the  publii^; 
as  a  wretch  that  has  voluntarily  disqualified  himself  for  the 
business  of  his  station,  and  refused  that  part  which  provi- 
dence assigns  him  is  the  general  task  of  human  nature. 

There  are,  periiaps,  very  few  conditions  more  to  be  [ntiad 
than  that  of  an  active  and  elevated  miod,  labonriog  nnder 
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the  weight  of  a  dut^apered  body.  The  time  of  auoh  a 
man  u  always  ipent  in  fonniag  scbemeB,  which  a  chan^ 
of  wiad  hiaders  him  from  executing,  his  powers  fume  away 
in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day  of  action  sever  arrives. 
He  lies  down  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow, 
pleases  his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his 
beoevolence  with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in  the 
ni^t  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of  the  air  is  chang- 
ed, he  wakea  in  languor,  impatience,  and  distraction,  aad 
has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  atteDtitHi  but 
to  misery.  It  may  be  said  that  disease  generally  begins 
that  equality  which  death  completes ;  the  distinctions  which 
set  one  man  so  much  above  another  are  very  Uttle  perceived 
in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  rain  to 
expect  entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  iostruvtion  from  the 
wise;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated,  the  wit  is  otond- 
ed,  the  reasouer  perplexed,  and  the  hero  subdued  ;  where 
the  highest  and  brightest  of  mortal  beings  finds  nothing  left 
him  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 

There  is,  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets,  a  short 
Hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her  power  of  exalting  the  hap- 
piness of  life,  of  heightening  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  add- 
ing enjoyment  to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  muck 
force  and  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languished  un- 
der the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  lingering  disease, 
can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images  daooe  in  his  heart, 
and  adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish, 
and  from  his  own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture. 
The  partioular  occasion  of  this  little  composition  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  author  bad  been  sick, 
and,  in  the  first  raptures  of  returning  rigour,  addressed 
b«jalth  in  the  following  manner : 

'Yykia  rp—filifra  M muipwv, 

Ti  Xoa^ifUVM'  /Juror 

Bl  yif  TIC  4  rXovrou  x^ifi  4  rulwv, 

Tfic  iMofio*^  /  (MpAimt 
Ba<a^ltot  *rj^  *  wMtf. 
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ODc  cpH^tC  A^poJfriK  ip*miy  Sqpiuafui',  ~ 

"H  irivtni  iiiirvoi  iri^awai" 
Mini  (Tifo,  piiofpa  'Tyiiin, 

XWiv  ill  x*'P'S>  o^^cic  (Moipaii'  iriXit. 
HmIIIi,  matt  T«ner«ble  of  the  pamn  of  heiven !  with  thee  maj  the  re 
ing  part  of  mr  life  be  pined,  ttor  da  thou  nfue  to  bleu  me  with  thjre  ' 
For  whateret  there  w  of  beaalj'  or  of  pleuure  in  wsilth,  in  deicendaDt),  or  in 
lovereign  coimnaiid,  the  highest  (ummil  of  humuiGnjoymeat,  or  in  those  objects 
of  desre  which  we  endeavour  to  chaw  into  the  tinls  of  love  ;  whatever  delight, 
or  what«rer  solace  is  graated  bj  the  cclestiala,  to  soften  our  fati^es.  in  th;  pre- 
sence, tboD  parent  of  happiness,  all  those  joys  q>K&d  out  and  flonriih ;  is  Ibj 
presence  blooms  the  spri[^  of  pleasure,  and  without  thee  no  man  is  hippj. 

Snch  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its  cooper- 
ation every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifeless,  as  the 
powers  of  vegetatiou  without  the  snn.  Aod  yet  this  bliss 
is  commoDlj  thrown  away  in  thoug;htless  negligence,  or  in 
foolish  experiments  on  oar  own  strength  ;  we  let  it  perish 
without  remembering  its  value,  or  waste  it  to  show  how 
much  we  have  to  spare ;  it  is  sometimes  ^ven  up  to  the 
management  of  levity  and  chance,  and  sometimes  sold  for 
the  applause  of  jollity  and  debauchery. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal  impropriety, 
by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the  followers  of  pleasure. 
Some  men  ruin  the  fabrick  of  their  bodies  by  incessant 
revek,  and  others  by  intemperate  studies  ;  some  batter  it 
by  eicesB,  and  others  sap  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noisy 
rout  of  bacchaoalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little  purpose 
that  advice  is  offered,  though  it  requires  no  great  abilities 
to  prove  that  he  loses  pleasure  who  loses  health;  their 
clamoors  are  too  loud  for  the  whispers  of  caution,  and  they 
run  the  coarse  of  life  with  too  mnch  precipitance  to  stop  at 
the  call  of  wisdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are  busied 
in  addmg  thousands  to  thousands,  pay  much  regard  to  him 
that  shall  direct  them  to  hasten  more  slowly  to  their  wishes. 
Yet  since  lovers  of  money  are  generally  cool,  deliberate, 
and  thoughtful,  they  might  surely  consider,  that  the  greater 
good  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  less.  Health  is  cer- 
tainly more  valuable  than  money,  because  it  is  by  health 
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that  money  is  procured ;  hot  thonsaads  and  millions  are 
of  small  avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted  tortnres  of  the 
goat,  to  repair  the  brokea  organs  of  genw,  or  resascitate 
the  powers  of  digestion.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from 
which  we  naturally  Hy ;  bnt  let  ns  not  mn  from  one  enemy 
to  another,  nor  take  shelter  in  (he  arms  of  sickness. 

Prigicrrt  nniinaiii .'  fuani  telUnl  tthtrt  in  atlB 

For  heallbful  indigence  in  vuu  thej  ptaj, 

In  qimt  of  vealth  who  Uirow  their  Htm  iway. 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irregular  and  impetuous 
pursuit  of  literary  accomplishments,  are  yet  less  to  be  ex- 
cused :  for  they  ought  to  know  that  the  body  is  not  forced 
beyond  its  strength,  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than 
is  proportionate  to  the  effect  produced.  Whoever  takes 
up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving  himself  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment, must  not  ooly  pay  back  the  hours,  but  pay  them 
back  with  usury :  and  far  the  gain  of  a  few  months  but 
half  enjoyed,  must  give  up  years  to  the  listlessness  of  lan- 
guor, and  the  implacability  of  pain.  They  whose  endea- 
vour is  meolal  excellence,  will  learn,  perhaps  too  late,  how 
mucb  it  is  endangered  by  diseases  of  the  body,  and  find 
that  knowledge  may  easily  be  lost  in  the  starts  of  melan- 
choly, the  flights  of  impatience,  and  the  peevishness  of 
decrepitude. 


N".  49.  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  i,  1750. 


Fitabit  Libitinant.     Vtqiit  tgo  pMlera 

Craeam  taucit  reena.  Hon.  Lib.  iii.  Od«  txx.  6. 

Whole  Horace  ehill  not  die;  his  sangi  ihill  awe 

Tha  greiteil  poitiacL  Tram  the  gieed;  gnve.  Cbuch. 

Thb  first  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  appetites 
which  providence  has  given  to  mau  in  common  with  the^ 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  lAmediately  after 
oar  birth,  thirst  and  hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast,  which 
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we  draw  by  iBStlnct,  like  other  yoting  creatures,  and  when 

we  are  satisfied,  we  express  our  onaasiness  by  impor- 
tunate  and  incesBaot  cries,  till  we  have  obtaiDed  a  place  or 
postnre  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  ronses  as  from  a  state  of  inactivity,  ia 
that  of  our  passions;  weqiucklybe^  to  be  sensible  of  hope 
and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion ;  these  aris- 
ing from  the  power  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend 
tfaeir  range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  onr  know- 
ledge enlarges.  At  first  we  have  no  thought  of  pain,  but 
when  we  actually  feel  it ;  we  afterwards  begin  to  fear  it, 
yet  not  before  it  approaches  us  very  nearly ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, we  diseorer  it  at  a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurk- 
ing  in  remote  conseqaences.  Our  terroor  in  time  improves 
into  caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  ronnd  with  vigilance  and 
solicitude,  to  stop  all  the  avenues  at  which  misery  can  en- 
ter,  and  to  perform  or  endure  many  things  ia  themselves 
'  toilsome  and  unpleasing,  because  we  know  by  reason,  or 
by  experience,  that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  by  the 
reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  positive  good,  or 
avert  some  evil  greater  than  itself. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  of  its  pow- 
ers, the  animal  appetites,  and  the  passions  immediately 
arising  from  them,  are  not  sufficient  to  find  it  employment; 
the  wants  of  nature  are  soon  supplied,  the  fear  of  their  re- 
turn  is  eamly  precladed«  and  something  more  is  necessary 
to  relieve  tfae  long  intervals  of  inactivity,  and  to  give  those 
faculties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  quiescent,  some  particn- 
lar  direction.  For  this  reason,  new  desires  and  artificial 
passions  are  by  degrees  produced ;  and,  from  having  wishes 
only  in  consequence  of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants 
in  consequence  of  our  wishes ;  we  persnade  onrselves  to 
set  a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no  use,  but  because 
we  have  agreed  to  value  them ;  things  which  can  neither 
satisfy  hanger,  nor  mitigate  pain,  nor  secure  ns  from  any 
real  calamity,  and  which,  therefore,  we  find  of  no  esteem 
among  those  nations  whose  artless  and  barbarons  manners 
keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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Tbii  U  the  original  of  avarice,  vaoi^,  anibhion,  and 
generally  of  ail  those  deiires  irbich  arise  from  the  conpaii- 
■OD  of  DOT  condition  with  that  of  others.  He  that  thioks 
himeelf  poor  becanse  his  neighbour  is  richer;  he  that,  like 
C«sar,  would  rather  he  the  first  man  of  a  villagv,  titan  the 
second  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  appwentiy  kindled 
in  himself  desires  which  be  never  reoeived  from  nature, 
and  acts  apon  principles  established  only  by  the  authority 
of  custom. 

Of  those  adscititions  passions,  some,  as  avarice  and  envy, 
are  nniversally  condemned  i  some,  as  friendship  and  cari*  -■ 
oaity,  generally  praised ;  bat  there  are  others  about  which 
the  suffrages  of  the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is 
doubted,  whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  happiness, 
or  increase  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  dispntable  kind  is  the  love  of 
fame,  a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of  others  with  admiratim, 
and  of  being  celebrated  by  generations  to  come  with  praisM 
which  we  shall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  nothing  better  than  splendid  madness,  as  a 
flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by  folly ;  for  what,  say 
they,  can  be  more  remote  from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  aH 
onr  actions  by  the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we 
onrselves  are  in  the  pwe !  To  pant  after  that  which  can 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus  wildly  put 
upon  it,  arises  from  this  particular  condition,  that,  during 
life,  it  is  not  to  be  obtained?  To  gain  the  favour,  and 
hear  the  applauses  of  onr  contemporaries,  is,  indeed,  equally 
desirable  with  any  other  prerogative  of  superiority,  beoanae 
fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify 
opposition,  and  fwtify  tranquillity ;  but  to  what  end  shall 
we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can  no  longer  re- 
ceive any  benefits  from  their  favour  ?  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed,  as 
Anaoreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give  him  for  pre- 
seot  use  the  wine  and  garlands  which  tbey  puqmse  to 
bestow  npon  his  tomb. 
The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  ^^e,  in  its  vindio*- 
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tioD,  that  it  u  a  pagsion  natural  and  universal;  a  flame 
lighted  by  heaven,  and  always  bnrning  with  greatest  vi- 
^ur  in  the  most  enlarged  and  elevated  minds.  That  the 
desire  of  being  praisedby  posterity  implies  s  resolution  to 
deserve  their  praises,  and  that  the  folly  chafed  upon  it, 
is  only  a  noble  and  disinterested  generosity,  which  is  not 
felt,  and  therefore  not  understood,  by  those  who  have  been 
always  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  themseives,  and 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  understandings. 
That  the  soul  of  man,  formed  for  eternal  life,  naturally 
springs  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  corporeal  existence, 
and  rejoices  to  consider  herself  as  cooperating  with  fu- 
ture ages,  and  as  coextended  with  endless  duration.  That 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the  reproach 
of  labooriog  for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an 
opinion  which  may  with'  great  probability  be  doubted ;  for 
since  we  suppose  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  be  enlarged  by 
its  separation,  why  should  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  extingaished  ? 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the  ailment, 
it  will  appear  that  the  -  love  of  fame  is  to  be  regulated 
rather  than  extingaished ;  and  that  men  should  be  tan^t 
not  to  be  wholly  careless  about  their  memory,  but  to  en- 
deavour that  they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  vir- 
tues, since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit  any 
pleasure  beyond  the  grave.  > 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immor- 
tality of  a  name,  b  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad 
actions  than  of  good ;  he  therefore  has  no  certain  princi- 
ple for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  And  history  will  inform  us,  that  this 
blind  and  undislinguishing  appetite  of  renown  has  always 
been  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  directed  by  accident  or 
opportunity,  indifierently  to  the  benefit  or  devastation  of 
the  world.  When  Themistocles  complained  that  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiades  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  them  to  perform  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.     Bat  Cresar,  when  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  Alexan- 
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tier's  picture,  having  no  honest  opportanities  of  action,  let 
his  ambition  break  out  to  the  rain  of  bis  conntry. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indnlfifed  b;  the 
mind  as  to  become  independeat  and  predominant,  it  is  dan- 
gerous and  irregalar;  bat  it  ma;  be  usefully  employed  as 
an  inferiour  and  secondary  motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes 
to  revive  oar  activity,  when  we  begin  to  langnbh  and  lose 
sight  of  that  more  certun,  more  valaable,  and  more  dura- 
ble reward,  which  onght  always  to  be  our  first  hope  and 
our  last.  Bat  it  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  oar 
minds,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  panned  as  one  of  the  means 
to  fame,  but  fame  to  be  accepted  aa  the  only  recompence 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  accepted  with 
complacence,  but  not  songht  with  eagerness.  Simply  to 
be  remembered  is  no  advantage ;  it  is  a  privilege  which 
sadre  as  well  as  panegyrick  can  confer,  and  is  not  more 
enjoyed  by  Titos  or  Constantbe,  than  by  Timocreon  of 
Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph,  that  he 
had  eaten  many  a  vutU,  drunk  nuiny  a  flagon,  and  uttered 
many  a  reproach. 

TtoKXa  ^ywv,  mi  ToXXd  n-iarv,  wal  iroXU  cac'  liviiv 

The  true  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  share  the  attention  of  future  times, 
must  arise  from  the'  hope,  that  with  our  name,  our  virtues 
will  be  propagated  ;  and  that  those  whom  we  cannot  benefit 
in  oar  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our  examples, 
and  incitement  from  our  renown. 
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CrodthnM  hoc  grmiJii  iffot,  rt  tiortM  pimitua, 

Sijastnit  vthUe  Hon  auumHrm,  atfiM 

Barbalo  aiieumqut  putr ;  tieet  iptt  ciJtret 

Plura  iiimifniga,ct  nuff&rn  glandit  attrvta.  Jw.BM.  liii.  M. 

And  hid  not  men  the  hou7  Kcid  revet'd, 

And  boji  p*id  rcY'reDce  when  «  mu  appMT'd, 

Botb  mut  kkTC  ditd,  tfatmgh  lichcr  skim  they  wonj   ■ 

And  Mw  moit  heapt  of  aconu  In  Iheli'  itore.  Cruch. 

I  HAvs  always  thought  it  the  bnuaess  of  those  who  turo 
their  §peoolBtioDs  upon  the  liviog  world,  to  commend  the 
virtues,  at  well  as  to  expose  the  faults  of  their  contem- 
.  poraries,  and  to  confute  a  false  as  well  as  to  support  a  just 
aconsatiou :  not  only  because  it  is  peculiarly  the  bnsioeBS 
of  a  nuHiitor  to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
those  who  cau  once  charge  him  with  partiality,  should  in- 
dulge thems^TOB  afterwards  in  disbeiiering  bin  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  because  he  ma;  find  real  crimes  sufficient  to  give 
full  employment  to  caution  or  repentance,  without  distract- 
ing the  mind  by  needless  scmples  and  vain  sobcitndes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches  that  one 
part -of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown  upon  another, 
which  are  regularly  transmitted  through  conUnned  succes- 
sions, and  which  he  that  has  once  sufTered  them  is  certain 
to  use  with  the  same  undistingaisbing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  station,  and  gained  the  prescriptive  right 
of  inflicting  on  others  what  he  had  formerly  endured  him- 
self. 

To  these  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no  man  seer 
the  justice,  till  it  becomes  his  interest  to  see  it,  very  little 
regard  is  to  be  shown ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  produced  by  ratiocination  or  inquiry,  but  received  im- 
plicitly, or  caught  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion, 
and  supported  rather  by  willingness  to  credit,  than  ability 
to  prove  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  those  who  are  desir- 
ous to  believe  themselves  made  venerable  by  length  of 
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time,  to  oensure  the  new  comers  into  life,  for  want  of  re- 
spect to  grey  h&irE  and  sage  experience,  for  heady  oonfi- 
dcDoe  ia  their  own  understandings,  for  hasty  conclusions 
upon  partial  views,  for  disregard  of  counsels,  which  their 
fathers  and  grandsires  are  ready  to  afford  them,  and  a  re- 
bollions  impatience  of  that  subordination  to  which  youth 
is  condemned  by  nature,  as  necessary  to  its  secority  from 
evils  into  which  it  would  be  otherwise  precipitated,  by  the 
rashness  of  passion,  and  the  blindness  of  ignorance. 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  depravity  of 
the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration. He  recoants  the  decency  and  regularity  of  for- 
mer times,  and  celebrates  the  discipline  and  sobriety  of 
the  age  in  which  his  youth  was  passed ;  a  happy  age,  which 
is  now  no  more  to  be  expected,  since  confusion  has  broken 
in  upon  the  world,  and  thrown  down  all  the  boundaries  of 
civiUty  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  mocb  he  assumes  who 
dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  complaining ;  for  as  every 
man  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  fall  share  of  the  miseries  of 
life,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  all  clamorons  uneasiness,  as 
a  proof  ofimpatience  rather  than  of  affliction,  and  to  ask, 
what  merit  has  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he  has  acquired 
a  right  to  repine  at  the  distribudons  of  nature  ?  Or,  why 
does  be  imagine  that  exemptions  should  be  granted  him 
from  the  general  condition  of  man  ?  We  find  ourselves 
excited  rather  to  captionsness  than  pity,  and  instead  of 
being  in  haste  to  sooth  his  complaints  by  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  we  inquire,  whether  the  pain  be  proportionate 
to  the  lamentation ;  and  whether,  supposing  the  affliction 
real,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  vice  and  folly,  rather  than  ca- 
lamity. 

The  qnernloasness  and  indignation  which  is  observed  so 
often  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of  life,  naturally  leads  us 
to  inqniries  like  these.  For  surely  it  will  be  thought,  at 
the  first  view  of  things,  that  if  age  \fe  thus  contemned  and 
ridiculed,  insulted  and  neglected,  the  crime  must  at  least 
be  equal  on  either  part.    They  who  have  had  opportunities 
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of  establishing  their  autbority.over  minds  ductile  and  nn- 
resigtin^,  they  who  have  been  the  protectora  of  belpleu- 
nesB,  and  the  iustructers  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retun 
in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  dignity  of 
command,  must  defeat  their  influence  by  their  own  miBOOO* 
duct,  and  make  use  of  all  these  advantages  with  very  little 
skill,  if  they  cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  o( 
respect,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declared  con- 
tempt. 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that  lawful  and 
settled  authority  is  very  seldom  resisted  when  it  is  well 
employed.  Gross  corruption,  or  evident  imbecility,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  suppression  of  that  reverence  with  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors,  and  on 
those  whom  they  see  surrounded  by  splendour,  and  fortified 
by  power.  For  though  men  are  drajvn  by  their  passioni 
into  forgetfulness  of  invisible  rewards  and  punishments, 
yet  they  are  easily  kept  obedient  to  those  who  have  tem- 
poral dominion  in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  dissi* 
pated  by  such  wickedness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be  de- 
fended nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  auspected,  that  the 
old  draw  upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  in- 
suits  which  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely 
despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imapne 
that  excess  of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time, 
that  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  long  life,  however 
idly  or  thoughtlessly  employed,  that  priority  of  birth  will 
supply  the  want -of  steadiness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much 
wonder  that  their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they 
see  their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trost  their  own  eyes  in 
their  progress  into  life,  than  enlist  themsolves  under  goides 
who  have  lost  their  way  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time  necessarily 
and  certainly  teaches,  and  which  might,  by  those  who  have 
learned  them  from  experience,  be  communicated  to  their 
soccessors  at  a  cheaper  rate :  hot  dictates,  tbongh  liberally 
enough  bestowed,  are  generally  without  effect,  the  teacher 
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^ains  few  proselytes  by  instruction  which  his  owu  behavi- 
our contradicts ;  and  yoaug  men  miss  the  benefit  of  coiin- 
Bel,  because  tbey  are  not  very  ready  to  believe  that  those 
vbo  fall  below  them  in  practice,  can  mach  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowled^  is  retarded,  the 
world  is  kept  long  in  the  same  state,  and  every  uew  race 
is  to  gain  the  prudence  of  tbeir  predecessors  by  oemmit- 
ting  and  redressing  the  same  miscarriages. 

To  secure  to  the  old  that  infldence  which  tbey  are  will- 
ing to  claim,  and  which  might  so  much  oontribute  to  tbe 
improvement  of  tbe  arts  of  life,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  tbey  give  themselves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining 
years ;  and  contentedly  resign  (o  youth  its  levity,  its  plea- 
sures,  its  frolicks,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hopeless  en- 
deavour to  unite  tbe  contrarieties  of  spring  and  winter;  it 
is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of  age,  and  retain  the  play- 
things of  childhood.  The  young  always  form  magnificent 
ideas  of  tbe  wisdom  and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  placed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
istence, and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  they  find  trifling 
witb  long  beards,  with  contempt  and  indignation,  like  that 
whicb  women  feel  at  tbe  eflfeminacy  of  men.  If  dotards 
will  contend  with  boys  in  those  performances  in  which  boys 
most  always  excel  them ;  if  they  will  dress  crippled  limbs 
iu  embroidery,  endeavour  at  gaiety  with  faltering  voices, 
and  darken  assemblies  of  pleasure  witb  the  gbastliness  of 
disease,  they  may  well  expect  those  who  find  their  diver- 
sions ob-stmcted  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they  de- 
scend to  competition  with  youth,  they  must  bear  the  inso- 
lence of  snccessful  rivals. 

Luiiitj  Htii.  tdiiti  lai'a,  alf  u  Obuli : 

Ttmpta  aldrt  tjM  ttt. 

Yoo'tg  had  joui  ihare  of  mirth,  at  m«al  atid  diiol ; 

lis  time  to  quit  tbe  iceae — 'tii  tiioe  to  Ibbk.  Elpiitnitoii. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  tbe  ri»iig  generation  may 
be  alienated  from  it,  is  severity  and  oensoriousness,  that 
g^ves  no  allowance  to  tbe  failings  of  early  life,  that  expects 
artfulness  from  childhood,  and  oonstancy  from  youth;  that 
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is  peremptory  in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to  every 
failure.  There  are  many  who  live  merely  to  hinder  happi- 
ness, and  whose  deacendants  can  only  tell  of  long  life,  that 
it  produces  suspicion,  malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecu- 
tioo :  and  yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratltade 
of  the  age,  curse  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and  wonder 
that  young  men  cannot  take  pleasure  in  their  father's  com- 
pany. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honour 
and  deceocy,  must,  when  he  is  young,  consider  that  be 
shall  one  day  be  old ;  and  remember,  when  be  is  old,  that 
he  bas  once  beeo  young.  In  youth,  he  must  lay  up  know- 
ledge for  his  support,  when  bis  powers  of  acting  shall  for- 
sake bim ;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert  with  rigour  oo 
faults  which  experience  only  can  correct. 


N».  51.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1750. 


SibIUi*  later  ttl  intptiamm.  Mart.  Ub.  u.  Ep.  lxix*i.  10. 

How  fboIUb  a  the  toil  of  trifling  ciml  ELraiNtroH. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to  £«• 
pbelia's  letters  from  the  country,  and  appear  to  think  no 
f<H-m  of  human  life  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I  have  re- 
solved, after  many  struggles  with  idleness  and  diffidence, 
to  give  yon  some  account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  sober 
season  of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the  em- 
ployments of  those  who  look  with  contempt  on  the  pleasures 
and  diversions  of  polite  life,  and  employ  all  their  powers 
of  censure  and  invective  upon  the  osdessness,  vanity,  and 
folly,  of  dress,  visits,  and  oonvorsation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexations  journey  of  four  days 
bad  brought  me  to  the  bouse,  where  invitation,  regularly 
aent  for  seven  years  tc^ther,  had  at  last  iadoced  me  to 
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pass  the  sammer,  I  wa§  snrprisAd,  afler  the  ciTtlities  of  my 
first  reception,  to  find,  instead  of  tbe  leisure  and  tranquiU 
litf,  vliioh  a  raral  life  always  promises,  and,  if  well  con- 
ducted, might  always  aflbrd,  a  confused  wildness  of  cafe, 
and  a  tumnltnoiis  hurry  of  diligence,  by  which  every  face 
was  clouded,  and  every  motion  agitated.  The  old  lady, 
who  was  my  father's  relation,  was.  Indeed,  very  full  of  the 
happiness  which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and,  according 
to  the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding,  insisted  that  I  should  re- 
compense  the  long  delay  of  my  company  with  a  promise 
not  to  leave  her  till  winter.  But,  amidst  all  her  kindness 
and  caresses,  she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside, 
and  whispered,  with  anxious  earnestness,  some  order  to 
her  daughters,  which  never  failed  to  send  them  out  with 
aopolite  precipitation.  Sometimes  her  impatience  would 
not  sutTer  her  to  stay  behind ;  she  begged  my  pardon,  she 
must  leave  me  for  a  moment ;  she  went,  and  retamed  and 
■at  down  again,  but  was  i^tdn  disturbed  by  some  new  care,  { 
dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  trepidation,  and  - 
followed  them  with  the  same  countenance  of  business  and  j 
solicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  eagerness  and 
disturbance,  and  however  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  such 
busy  preparations  as  naturally  promised  some  great  event, 
I  was  yet  too  much  a  stranger  to  gratify  myself  with  in- 
quiries; but  finding  none  of  tbe  family  in  monmiag,  I 
pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I  should  rather  see  a 
wedding  than  a  funeral. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  informed 
tliat  one  of  the  yonng  ladies,  after  whom  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  inquire,  was  under  a  necessity  of  attending 
some  afiair  that  could  not  be  neglected.  Soon  afterward 
my  relation  began  to  talk  of  the  regularity  of  her  family, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  London  hours ;  and  at  last  let 
me  know  that  they  had  purposed  that  night  to  go  to  bed 
sooner  than  was  usual,  because  they  were  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning  to  make  cheesecakes.  This  hint  sent  me 
to  my  chamber,  to  which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  tbe 
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iadces,  who  begged  me  to  ezcase  some  large  sieves  of  leaves 
/aud  flowers  that  covered  two-thirds  <^  tbe  ioor,  G>r  tbe; 
intended  to  disti)  them  wfaeu  they  were  dry,  and  they  had 
no  other  room  that  bo  conveniently  received  the  rising  son. 
The  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  rest,  and, 
therefore,  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  a  resolution  to 
explore  my  new  habitation.  I  stole  nnperoeived  by  my 
bnsy  cousins  into  the  garden,  where  I  found  nothing  either 
more  great  or  elegant,  than  in  the  same  nnmber  of  acres 
cultivated  for  the  market.  Of  the  gardener  I  soon  learned 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  I  was  come  hither  at  the  time  in  whieh 
I  might  learn  to  make  more  pickles  and  conserves  than 
fionld  be  seen  at  any  other  house  a  hundred  miles  round. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  me  sufficient 
opportunities  of  knowing  ber  character,  for  she  was  too 
much  pleased  with  her  own  accomplishments  to  conceal 
tbem,  and  took  occasion,  from  some  sweetmeats  which  she 
set  next  day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two  long  hours 
«pon  robs  and  jellies  i  laid  down  the  best  methods  of  con- 
serving, reserving,  and  preserving  all  sorts  of  fruit ;  told  us, 
with  great  contempt,  of  the  London  lady  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  whom   these   terms  were  very  often   eon- 
founded;   and  hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed 
to  set  before  eompaoy,  at  ber  own  house,  sweetmeats  of  so 
dark  a  colour  as  she  had  often  seen  at  mistress  Spri^tly's. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to  watch  the 
I  skillet  on  the  fire,  to  see  it  simmer  .with  the  due  d^ree  of 
heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at  the  moment  of  projection ;  and 
I  the  employments  to  which  she  has  bred  ber  daughters,  are 
/  to  turn  rose-leaves  in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
onrrants  with  a  quiili  to  gather  fruit  without  bruising  it,  and 
'  to  extract  bean-flower  water  for  the  skin.     Such  are  the 
tasks  with  which  every  day,  since  I  came  hither,  has 'begun 
and  ended,  to  which  the  early  hours  of  life  are  sacrificed, 
and  in  which  that  time  is  passing  away  which  never  shall 
return. 

But  to  reason   or  expostulate  are  hopeless  attempts. 
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The  lady  has  settled  her  opihioDs,  abd  maintaiiis  the  dimity 
of  her  owQ  performances  with  all  the  firmoess  of  stupidity 
aocastomed  to  be  flattered.  Her  dangliters,  havinjf  never 
seeD  any  house  bat  their  own,  believe  their  mother's  excel- 
lence on  her  ovn  word.  Her  husband  is  a  mere  sportsman, 
who  is  pleased  to  see  bis  table  well  furnished,  and  thinks 
the  day  soflSciently  snccessfnl,  in  which  he  brings  home  a 
leash  of  hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books,  but  my  lady 
soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books  woald  suit  my  taste ; 
for  her  part  she  never  loved  to  see  young  women  give  their 
minds  to  sach  follies,  by  which  they  would  only  learn  to  use 
hard  words ;  she  bred  up  her  daughters  to  understand  a 
house,  and  wboever  should  marry  them,  if  they  knew  any 
thing  of  good  cookery,  would  never  repent  it. 

Tbere  are,  however,  some  things  in  the  culinary  sciences 
too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects,  mysteries  into  which  Aey 
must  not  be  initiated  till  the  years  of  serious  maturity,  and 
which  are  referred  to  the  day  of  marriage,  as  the  supreme 
qualificattoD  for  connubial  life.  She  makes  an  orange  pud- 
ding, which  u  the  envy  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
she  has  hitherto  found  means  of  mixing  and  baking  with 
such  secrecy,  that  the  iagredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour  j 
has  never  been  discovered.  She,  indeed,  conducts  this  great 
afllair  with  all  the  caution  that  human  policy  can  suggest. 
It  is  never  known  beforehand  when  this  pudding  will  be 
produced ;  she  takes  the  ingredients  privately  into  her  own 
closet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in  different  parts 
of  the  bouse,  orders  the  oven  to  be  heated  for  a  pie,  and 
places  the  pudding  in  it  with  her  own  hands,  the  mouth  of 
the  oven  is  then  stopped,  and  all  inquiries  are  vain. 

The  compoutioa  of  the  pudding  she  has,  however,  pro- 
mised Clarinda,  that  if  she  pleases  her  in  marriage,  she 
shall  be  told  without  reserve,  fiut  the  art  of  making  Eng- 
lish capers  she  has  not  yet  persuaded  herself  to  discover, 
but  seems  resolved  that  secret  shall  perish  with  her,  as 
some  alcfaymists  have  obstinately  suppressed  the  art  of 
transmuting  metals. 
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I  once  veDtnred  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book  of  re- 
ceipts, which  she  left  apon  the  table,  baving  iotelligence 
that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  bad  bant  the  hoops.  But 
though  die  importance  of  the  event  safficiently  engrossed 
her  care,  to  prevent  any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which 
her  secrets  were  exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make  use  of 
the  golden  moments;  fortius  treasure  of  hereditary  know- 
ledge was  so  well  concealed  by  the  manner  of  spelling  used 
by  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was 
totally  onabLe  to  understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of 
coosnlting  the  oracle,  for  want  of  knowing  the  language  in 
which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to  her  lady- 
ship's esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myself  to  some  of  these 
economical  accomplishments ;  for  I  overheard  her,  two  days 
ago,  warning  her  daughters,  by  my  monmfnl  example, 
against  negligence  of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving :  for 
yon  saw,  said  she,  that,  with  all  her  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge, she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong  way  when  she 
attempted  to  out  it,  and,  I  believe,  scarcely  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  paste  raised,  and  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid  lady  Bustle's  ' 
character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to  be  informed  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  whether  I 
shall  throw  away  the  books  which  I  have  liitherto  thought 
it  my  duty  to  read,  for  ths  lady's  doset  opened,  the  complete 
servant  maid,  and  the  court  cook,  and  resign  all  cariosity 
afler  right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of  scalding  damascenes 
without  bursting  them,  and  preservii^  the  whiteness  (^ 
pickled  mnsbrocuns. 

Lady  Bustle  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  application  to 
fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her  cares  into  a  narrow  space, 
and  set  herself  free  from  many  perplexities  with  which 
other  minds  are  disturbed.  She  has  no  cariosity  after  the 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  distress ;  she  can 
hear,  without  the  least  emotion,  the  ravage  of  a  fire,  or  de* 
vastations  of  a  storm ;  her  nei^bonrs  grow  rich  or  poor, 
come  into  the  world  or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while 
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she  is  pressing  the  jelly-bag,  or  airing  the  store-room ;  but  I 
I  cannot  perceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  distjuiets  ' 
than  those  whose  understaadings  take  a  vider  raoge.  Her  \ 
marigolds,  when  they  are  almost  cored,  are  often  scattered 
by  the  wind,  and  tbe  rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit,  when 
it  ought  (o  be  gathered  dry.  While  her  artificial  wines  axa 
fermenting,  her  whole  life  is  restlessness  and  anxiety.  Her 
sweetmeats  are  not  always  bright,  and  the  maid  sometimes 
forgets  the  just  proportions  of  salt  and  pepper,  when  veni- 
son is  to  be  baked .  Her  conserves  mould,  her  wines  sour, 
and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  tbe  rest  of  mankind,  she 
is  every  day  mortified  with  the  defeat  of  her  schemes,  and 
tbe  disappointment  of  her  hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  a  )tind  of  neu- 
tral being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxury,  nor  any  virtue 
but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire  to  be  praised  but  for  her 
cookery ;  nor  wishes  any  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  bat 
that  whenever  they  aspire  to  a  feast,  their  custards  may  be 
wheyish,  and  their  pie-crusts  tough. 

I  am  now  very  impatient  to  know  whether  I  am  to  look 
on  these  ladies  as  the  great  patterns  of  our  sex,  and  to 
consider  conserves  and  pickles  as  the  business  of  my  life; 
whether  the  censures  which  I  now  suSier  be  just,  and 
whether  tbe  brewers  of  wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes, 
have  a  right  to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

Cornelia. 
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QaolUifitnti  Thtitiiu  htroi 

Sittt  tNdrfun,  diril,  iwfiu  tnimfirtuna  querenda 

Sola  tut  ttt,  limUt  ulionm  rapiet  canu, 

Mitim  ittaftm.  OriD.  M«L  xi.  493. 

Haw  oft  in  Tiin  Iha  wa  ofThemu  uid, 

The  itorm;  Borrowi  be  wilh  patience  laid ; 

Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wept  done  ; 

Weigh  othen'  voes,  and  learn  to  bear  iby  own.     Catcott. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  consolatioD,  to  which  the 
miseries  inseparable  from  our  present  state  have  ^ven  oc- 
casion, it  has  been,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  recom- 
lueaded  by  some  vriters  to  put  the  sufferer  in  mind  of 
heavier  pressures,  and  more  excrnciatiog  oalamities,  than 
those  of  which  he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

This  has,  io  all  a^s,  been  directed  and  practised ;  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius,  the  great  modem 
master  of  the  stoick  philosophy,  has,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  steadiness  of  mind,  endeavoured  to  fortify  the 
breast  a^nst  too  much  sensibility  of  misfortune,  by  enu- 
merating the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fnllea  upon 
the  world,  the  devastation  of  wide-extended  regions,  fhe 
sack  of  cities,  and  massacre  of  nations.  Aud  the  common 
voice  of  the  multitude,  nninstructed  by  precept,  and  nn- 
prejudiced  by  authority,  which,  in  questions  that  relate  to 
the  heart  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  decisive  than 
the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify  the  efficacy  of  this 
procedure  ;  for  one  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neigh- 
bour administers  to  another,  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infeli- 
city, combined  with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  hke  many  remedies  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we  see  the  effects,  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  operation,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  some,  who  are  unwilling  to  suppose  any 
thing  out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  sagacity,  have  been  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  those  virtues  for 
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whioh  tbey  are  celebrated,  and  whether  their  reputation  is 
not  the  mere  ^ift  of  fancy,  prejudice,  and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in  their  pro- 
per acceptation,  «giiify  some  alleviation  of  that  pain  to 
whioh  it  is  not  in  oar  power  to  afford  the  proper  and  ade- 
quate remedy ;  they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  A 
prisoner  is  relieved  by  him  that  sets  him  at  liberty,  but  re- 
ceives comfort  from  such  as  suggest  considerations  by 
which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  ioconvenienoe  of  con- 
finement. To  that  grief  which  arises  from  a  great  loss,  he 
only  brings  the  true  remedy,  who  makes  his  friend's  con- 
dition the  same  aa  before  ;  bat  be  may  be  properly  termed 
a  comforter,  who,  by  persuasion,  extenuates  the  pain  of  po. 
verty,  and  shows,  in  tbe  style  of  Hesiod,  that  half  is  more 
than  the  vAoh. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  bow  it  can  lull 
the  memory  of  misfortune,  or  appease  the  throbbings  of 
anguish,  to  hear  that  others  are  more  miserable ;  others, 
perhaps,  unknown  or  wholly  indifferent,  whose  prosperity 
raises  no  envy,  and  whose  fall  can  gratify  no  resentment. 
Some  topicks  of  comfort  arising,  tike  that  whioh  gave  hope 
and  spirit  to  the  captive  of  Sesostris,  from  the  perpetual 
vicisaitodes  of  life,  and  mutability  of  human  affairs,  may  as 
properly  raise  the  dejected  as  depress  the  prond,  and  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But  how 
can  it  avail  the  man  who  languishes  in  the  gloom  of  sorrow, 
without  prospect  of  emerging  into  the  sunshine  of  cheerful- 
ness, to  hear  that  others  are  sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dun- 
geon of  misery,  shackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  sar- 
ronnded  with  darker  desperation  X 

The  solace  arising  from  this  consideration  seems,  indeed, 
the  weakest  of  all  others,  and  is,  perhaps,  never  properly 
applied,  but  in  cases  where  there  is  no  place  for  reflections 
of  more  speedy  and  pleasing  efficacy.  But  even  from  such 
calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free ;  a  tiiousand  ills  incura- 
ble, a  thousand  losses  irreparable,  a  thousand  difficulties 
insarmonntable,  are  known,  or  will  be  known,  by  all  the 
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sons  of  men.  Native  deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead 
friend  cannot  return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  away 
in  folly,  or  loat  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored. 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it  has  been 
found  useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the  world,  to  contemplate 
the  various  scenes  of  distress  in  which  mankind  are  strug- 
gling round  ns,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  terr^Uet 
viau  forma,  the  various  shapes  of  misery,  which  mi^e 
havock  of  terrestrial  happiness,  range  all  comers  almost 
withont  restraint,  trample  down  our  hopes  at  the  hour  of 
harvest,  and,  when  we  have  built  our  schemes  to  the  top, 
ruin  their  foundatious. 

The  first  effect  of  this  meditation  is,  that  it  furnishes  a 
new  employment  for  the  miod,  and  engages  the  passioni 
on  remoter  objects  i  as  kiugs  have  sometimes  freed  them- 
selves from  a  subject  too  haughty  to  be  governed,  and  too 
powerful  to  be  crushed,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  province, 
till  his  popnlarity  has  subsided,  or  his  pride  been  repressed. 
The  attention  is  dissipated  by  variety,  and  acts  more  weakly 
upon  any  single  part,  as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to 
different  channels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected 
body,  cannot  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  is,  diere- 
fore,  unavailing  in  severe  paroxysms  of  corporeal  pain,  when 
the  mind  is  every  instant  called  back  to  misery,  and  in  the 
first  shock  of  any  sudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use 
against  encroaching  melancholy,  and  a  settled  babit  of 
gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  €is  it  supplies  us  with  oppor- 
tunities of  making  comparisons  in  onr  own  favour.  We 
know  that  very  little  of  the  pain,  or  pleasure,  which  does 
not  begin  and  end  in  our  senses,  is  otherwise  than  rela- 
tive ;  we  are  rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any  of  these 
respects;  and,  therefore,  a^man,  whose  uneasiness  arises 
from  reflection  on  any  misfortune  that  throws  him  below 
those  with  whom  he  was  once  eqnal,  is  comforted  by  find- 
ing that  he  ia  not  yet  the  lowest. 
There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  less  tending  towards 
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the  rice  of  envy,  very  veil  illustrated  by  an  old  poet ", 
vkose  system  will  not  afford  many  reasonable  motives  to 
content.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  pleasing  ta  look  from  shore 
npon  the  tnmnlts  of  a  storm,  and  to  see  a  ship  stni^ling 
with  the  billQws ;  il  is  pleasing,  not.  because  the  pain  of 
another  can  g;ive  ns  delight,  but  because  we  have  a  stronger 
impressioD  of  the  happiness  of  safety."  Thus,  when  we 
look  abroad,  and  behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groauing 
under  evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  experienced, 
we  shrink  back  to  oar  own  state,  and,  instead  of  repining 
that  so  mnch  must  be  felt,  learn  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
not  more  to  feel. 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others,  fortitude' 
is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  her  own  powers.  As  the  heroes  of  action 
catch  the  flame  from  one  another,  so  they,  to  whom  provi- 
dence has  allotted'the  harder  task  of  suffering  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  may  animate  themselves  by  the  remem- 
toince  of  those  evils  which  have  been  laid  on  others, 
perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as  themselves,  and  bear  up  with 
vigour  and  resolution  against  their  own  oppressions,  when 
they  see  it  possible  that  more  severe  afflictions  maybe  borne. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many  minds,  the  re- 
lation of  other  men's  infelicity  may  give  a  lasting  and  con- 
tinual relief.  Some,  not  well  instructed  in  the  measures 
by  which  providence  distributes  happiness,  are,  perhaps, 
misled  by  divines,  who,  as  Bellarmine  makes  temporal  pros- 
perity one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church,  have  re- 
presented wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain  concomitants  of 
virtue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of  the  divine  approbation. 
Such  sufferers  are  dejected  in  their  misfortunes,  not  so 
much  for  what  they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread ;  not  be- 
'  cause  they  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the  wants, 
of  their  present  condition,  but  because  they  consider  them 
as  only  the  beginnings  of  more  sharp  and  more  lasting  pains. 
To  these  mourners  it  is  an  act  of  tbe  highest  charity  to  re- 
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present  the  calamities  which  not  only  virtue  has  suffered, 
but  virtue  has  incurred ;  to  inform  them  that  one  evidence 
of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncertainty  of  any  present  reward 
for  goodness ;  and  to  remind  them,  from  the  fairest  autho- 
rity, of  the  distresses  and  penury  of  men  of  whom  tht  world 
wag  jtot  worthy. 


NO.  63.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1760. 


*iliEO  tSv  KnavOv.  t^igrwa.  Vtl. 

Husband  th;  poaenioni. 
Therb  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  baman  life  any  so 
generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every  other  species  of 
misery,  those,  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  disturb 
the  present  moment  with  reflection,  can  easily  forget,  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  forced  upon  their  regard;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of  men, 
without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  exposed  to  con- 
tamely,  Defect,  aod  insult;  and,  id  its  lowest  state,  to 
hunger  and  nakedness;  to  injuries  against  which  every 
passion  is  in  arms,  and  to  wants  wbicb  nature  cannot  sustain. 
Against  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened  by  true 
or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  reputation :  thus  we  see 
dangers  of  every  kind  faced  with  willingness,  because  Ih^ 
very,  in  a  good  or  bad  cause,  is  never  without  its  encomiasts 
and  admirers.  But  in  the  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy;  the  mind  and  h&dy. 
sufller  together ;  its  miseries  bring  no  alleviations ;  it  is  a 
state  in  which  every  virtue  is  obscured,  and  in  which  do 
conduct  can  avoid  reproach :  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness 
is  insensibility,  ^nd  dejection  sullenness,  of  which  the  hard- 
ships are  without  honour,  and  the  labours  withoat  reward.  * 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  wanting  a 
general  conviction;  we  hear  on  every  side  the  noise  of 
trade,  and  see  the  streets  thronged  with  numberless  multi- 
tudes, whose  faces  are  clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose 
steps  are  harried  by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive 
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than  tbe  hope  of  gtrio ;  and  the  whole  world  u  pat  io  mo* 
tioD,  by  the  desire  of  that  wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
valued  as  it  secures  us  from  poverty ;  for  it  is  more  useful 
for  defence  than  acquisition,  and  is  not  bo  much  able  to 
procure  good  as  to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  or  follies  lead 
them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  general  maxims  and 
practice  of  mankind ;  some  who  seem  to  m^  upon  poverty 
with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  others  avoid  it ;  who 
see  their  revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  Hie  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering  away,  without 
resolution  to  change  their  course  of  life;  who  persevere 
against  all  remonstrances,  and  go  forward  with  full  career, 
though  they  see  before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  expostulate  with 
such  aa  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive  schemes  of  build- 
ings and  gardens,  which  they  carry  on  with  the  same 
vanity  that  prompted  tbem  to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens 
in  a  thousand  other  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter, 
and  deferring  tbe  shame  of  repentance  till  they  incur  the 
miseries  of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  intend  my  present 
admonitions,  are  the  thoughUess,  the  negligent,  and  tbe 
dissolute ;  who  having,  by  the  vitiousness  of  their  own  in- 
clinations, or  the  seducements  of  alluring  companioos,  been 
eng^ed  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to  move  in 
a  certain  round  of  pleasures,  disproportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, are  without  power  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
enchantments  of  custom,  avoid  thought  because  they  know 
it  will  be  painful,  and  continue,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  and  sink 
every  hour  deeper  into  the  gulfs  of  usury  and  extortion. 

Tliis  folly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  passion  ;  nor  can  the 
mischief  which  it  produces  be  extenuated  as  the  effect  of 
any  single  act,  which  rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before 
there  could  be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men 
are  advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approaches,  and 
destroying  themselves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow,  which. 
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wheo  onoe  ^ven,  chd  aever  be  recalled,  but  by  a  slow  pot- 
son,  hourly  repeated,  ttud  obstinately  continued. 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined  by  the 
unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgment,  that  nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  its  possibility ;  yet,  absurd  as  it  is, 
tho  sudden  fall  of  some  families,  and  the  sudden  rise  of 
others,  prove  it  to  be  common ;  and  every  year  sees  many 
wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  Uieir  costly 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it  has  passed 
the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes,  to  counteract  its  owa 
purpose.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrionr  from  cir- 
cumspection, too  much  eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  credit 
of  the  trader,  too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover 
that  easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 
Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  vanity,  and  in- 
cited by  voluptuousness,  seldom  procures  ultimately  either 
applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  the  character  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  received,  little  satisfaction  will  be  given  to 
the  spendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchases. 
For  who  are  tbey  that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but 
young  men,  thoughtless  and  abandoned  like  himself,  un< 
acquainted  with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of  know- 
ledge  and  of  virtue  ?  By  whom  is  his  profusion  praised,  but 
by  wretches  who  consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses, sirens  that  entice  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man,  whose  knowledge,  or  whose  virtue,  can  give 
value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  scorn,  or  pity,  neither  of 
which  can  afford  much  gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom 
the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their 
influence,  and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  dif- 
ferent ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and  attorneys,  who  at  once  rob 
and  ridicule  him,  and  who  ore  secretly  triumphing  over 
his  weakness,  when  they  present  new  iocitements  to  hii 
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appetite,  and  heighten  his  desires  by  couuterfeited  ap- 
plause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by  prodigtdity. 
Even  irhen  it  is  yet  not  discovered  to  be  false,  it  is  the 
praise  only  of  those  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  please,  and 
whoBie  sincerity  is  corrnpted  by  their  interest;  men  who 
live  by  the  riots  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  pupil  grows  wise,  they  ^  shall  lose  their 
power.  Yet  with  sach,  flatteries,  if  they  could  last,  might 
the  cravings  of  vani^,  which  is  seldom  very  delicate,  be 
satisfied;  bat  the  time  is  always  hastening  forward  when 
this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  shall  vanish,  and  when  those 
who  now  surround  liim  with  obsequionsneas  and  compli- 
ments, fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  animate  his  riots, 
shall  turn  upon  him  with  insolence,  and  reproach  him  with 
the  vices  promoted  by  themselves. 

And  as  little  pretenHioos  has  the  man  who  squanders  his 
estate,  by  vain  or  vitious  expenses,  to  greater  degrees  of 
pleasure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any  happi- 
ness  sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lasting ; 
since  whatever  we  suppose  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing, 
most  be  enjoyed  with  sobcitude  and  uneasiness,  and  the 
more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the  mbre  must  the  present  pos- 
session be  imbittered.  How  can  he  then  be  envied  for 
his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, and  who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will 
g^ve  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more  excesses,  wan- 
toned in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged  his  appetites 
with  more  profnseness  t 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessary  even  to 
complete  tbe  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  it  may  be  generally 
remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they  know  their  for- 
tune not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  most  jovial  ex- 
pense, there  always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent 
and  impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wild 
desperation,  and  affected  lavishness,  as  criminals  brave  the 
gallows  when  they  cannot  escape  it,  or  pay  their  money 
R.I.  t 
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with  a  peevish  aoxiety,  and  endeavoar  at  onoe  to  spend 
idly,  and  to  save  meanly :  having  neither  firmness  to  deny 
their  passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  tfaem,  they  mnrmor 
at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  the  bowl  of  pleasure 
by  refiection  on  the  cost. 

Ajnong  these  men  there  is  often  the  Tociferatton  of  mer- 
riment, bnt  very  seldom  the  tranquillity  of  cheerfalness ; 
they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  momentary 
jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  and  consider  it  as  the 
first  basiness  of  the  night  to  stopify  recollection,  and  lay 
that  reason  asleep  which  distarbs  tbdr  gaiety,  and  calls 
apoD  them  to  retreat  from  rain. 

Bnt  tins  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  continnanoe, 
and  most  be  expiated  by  a  long  series  of  misery  and  regret. 
In  a  short  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient,  the  last  acre 
is  sold,  the  passions  and  appetites  still  continue  their 
tyranny,  with  incessant  calls  for  their  nsnal  gratifications, 
and  the  remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  repentaoce, 
or  impotent  desire. 


N°.  M.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  32,  1750. 


TnidituT  4ii$  dit, 

NnxEftH  pergmU  intrrirt  (»■#. 


D>;  pfMMt  on  the  Iweb  of  day, 
Aad  mooili  inomua  to  their  deny ; 
Bnt  yon,  witk  thongfatloi  pride  data, 
UncMucioni  oF  impending  ftte, 
Conmuuid  tlie  mllu'd  done  to  rise. 
When  1o !  th;  tomb  ferBOUen  liea. 

TO  THE  RAMBLBB. 


I  HAVB  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life  of 
business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last  bonrs  of  an  old 
friend ;  an  office  which  has  filled  me,  if  not  with  melan- 
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choly,  «t  least  vHh  Mriona  reflections,  and  tnrned  my 
thoaghts  tomrds  the  contemplation  of  those  subjects, 
wbnch,  though  of  the  atmost  importance,  tmdofindnbitable 
certainty,  are  generally  secladed  from  oar  regard,  by  the 
jollity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  and  even  by  the 
calmer  diversions  of  study  and  speculation  ;  or  if  they  be- 
come accidental  topicks  of  conversation  and  ailment,  yet 
rarely  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  bnt  give  occasion  only  to 
some  snbtildea  of  reasoning,  or  elegancies  of  declamation, 
«hioh  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  accustomed 
to  extend  his  views  throngh  a  long  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  trace  things  from  their  origin  to  their  period, 
and  compare  means  with  ends,  may  discover  the  weakness 
of  haman  schemes  ;  detect  the  fallacies  by  which  mortals 
are  deluded ;  show  the  insufficiency  of  wealth,  honours,  and 
power,  to  real  happiness  ;  and  please  himself,  and  his  au- 
ditors, with  learned  lectures  on  the  vuiity  of  life. 

But  though  the  specnlatist  may  see  and  show  the  fotly 
of  terrestrial  hopes,  fears,  and  desires,  every  honr  will  give 
proofs  that  be  never  felt  it.  Trace  him  through  the  day  or 
year,  and  you  will  find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he 
has  iujUHnmon  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened,  angry 
and  pleased  like  the  lowest  of  tiie  vulgar,  pursuing,  with 
the  same  ardour,  the  same  designs,  grasping,  with  all  the 
eageroess  of  transport,  those  riches  which  he  knows  he 
cannot  keep,  and  swelling  with  the  applause  which  he  has 
gained  by  proving  that  applause  is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul,  and  takes 
away  from  our  appetites  and  passions  ^e  power  of  resist- 
ance.Jis  to  be  found,  where  I  have  received  it,  at  the  bed 
of  a  dying  friend.  To  enter  this  schoi^  of  wisdom  is  not 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  geometricians ;  the  most  sublime 
and  important  precepts  require  no  uncommon  opportuni- 
ties, aot  laborious  preparations  ;  they  are  enforced  without 
&e  aid  of  eloquence,  and  understood  without  skill  in  ana' 
lytick  science.  Every  tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every 
onderstanding  can   conceive   them.     He   that  wishes   in 
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earaeat  to  obtab  just  sentimeots  concerningf  hU  condition, 
aad  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  world,  may 
find  iostractions  on  every  side.  He  that  desires  to  enter 
behind  the  scene,  which  every  art  has  been  employed  to 
decorate,  and  every  passion  labours  to  illuminate,  and 
wishes  to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which  make 
it  glitter  on  the  sta^,  and  exposed  in  its  natural  meanness, 
impotence,  and  nakedness,  may  find  all  the  delusion  laid 
open  in  the  chamber  of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity 
divested  of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
hypocrisy  without  her  mask. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  eminent  for 
^nius,  and,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  sufficiently 
pleased  with  acceptance  and  applause.  Being  caressed 
by  those  who  have  preferments  and  riches  in  their  dis- 
posal, he  considered  himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  ad- 
vancement, and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  ap- 
proaches to  its  abject.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes,  his 
projects,  and  his  gaieties,  he  was  seized  by  a  lingering  dis- 
ease, which,  from  its  first  stage,  he  knew  to  be  incurable. 
Here  was  an  end  of  all  his  visions  of  greatness  and  happi- 
ness ;  from  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined,  all  his 
former  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His  friends  expected  to 
please  him  by  those  accounts  of  the  growth  of  his  reputa- 
tion, which  were  formerly  certain  of  being  well  received ; 
but  they  soon  found  how  little  he  was  now  affected  by 
complimeDts.  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by  flattery, 
to  exhilarate  the  languor  of  weakness,  and  relieve  the  soli- 
citude of  tq)proBchiog  death.  Wlioever  would  know  how 
much  piety  and  virtue  surpass  all  external  goods,  might 
here  have  seen  them  weighed  against  each  other,  where 
all  that  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  elevation  to  the 
eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  hc^e,  and  pants  in 
the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  became  dnst  in  the  balance, 
without  weight  and  without  regard.  Riches,  authority, 
and  pnuse,  lose  all  their  influence  when  they  are  considered 
as  riches  which  to-morrow  shall  be  bestowed  npon  another, 
anthorily  which  shall  this  night  expire  for  ever,  and  praise 
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irbich,  however  merited,  or  however  sincere,  shall,  after  a 
few  moments,  be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  honrs  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his  heart,  bnt  the  re- 
collection of  acts  of  goodness ;  nor  to  excite  his  attentioD, 
bnt  some  opportanity  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. Every  thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  was  received  with  coldness  and  indifference,  and  re- 
garded rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  valuing  if, 
than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved  value ;  it  bad  litUe 
more  prevalence  over  his  mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now 
broken,  a  dream  from  which  be  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of  another 
state,  and  all  conversation  was  tedions,  that  had  not  some 
tendency  to  disengage  him  from  human  aflairs,  and  open 
his  prospects  into  futority. 

It  is  now  past,  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard  bim 
breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  nght  of  this  last 
conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation  never  known  to  me  before;  a 
confusion  of  passions,  an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy 
terrour  without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered  my 
soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  be 
endured ;  but  snch  violence  cannot  be  lastmg,  the  storm 
subsided  in  a  short  time;  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in  my  mind 
the  effects  which  the  observaUon  of  death  produces,  in 
those  who  are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  use  of  re- 
flection ;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  unregarded. 
■  Their  friends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  the  grave  without 
raising  any  nncommoD  emotion,  or  reminding  them  that 
they  are  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that 
they  most  soon  plunge  into  the  galf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable,  that  death  increases  our 
,  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuate^  our  hatred  of  the 
bad.  Those  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  Horace  ob- 
serves, because  they  eclipsed  our  own,  can  now  no  longer 
obstruct  our  reputation,  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  interest 
to  suppress  their  praise.   That  wickedness,  which  we  feared 
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for  its  mali^ity,  is  now  become  impotent,  and  the  man 
whose  name  filled  us  with  alarm,  and  rage,  and  indignation, 
can  at  last  be  considered  only  irith  pity  or  contempt. 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  once  find 
excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  palliations  of  every  fanlt; 
we  recollect  a  thouaand  endearments,  which  before  glided 
off  oar  minds  without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  anre- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish,  vainly  wish, 
for  his  return,  not  ao  much  that  we  may  receive,  as  that 
we  may  bestow  happiness,  and  recompense  that  Lindneu 
which  before  we  never  understood. 

lliere  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instructed,  a  more 
painful  occarrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have 
injured  withont  reparation.  Our  crime  seems  now  irre- 
trievable ;  it  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate 
is  fixed  upon  it.  We  consider,  with  the  most  afflictive 
anguish,  the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  oannot 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  caused,  and  now 
oannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  emotions  which  the  deatii  of 
an  emalator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoever  had  quali- 
ties to  alarm  our  jealousy,  had  excellence  to  deserve  our 
fondness;  and  to  whatever  ardour  of  opposition  interest 
may  inflame  us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  whom 
he  did  not  th6n  wish  to  have  made  a  friend.  Those  who 
are  versed  in  bterary  history  know,  that  the  elder  Scaliger 
was  the  redoubted  antagonist  of  Cardan  and  Erasmns;  yet, 
at  the  drath  of  each  of  his  great  rivals,  he  relented,  and 
compbuned  that  tbey  were  snatched  away  from  him  before 
their  reconciliation  was  completed. 

Tu-iu  (tjim  mertrii  ?   Akt  quid  ma  liiiftiu,  £niuit, 

A*U  wttitt  quom  tit  eencUiattu  amarl 
Alt  thou  (M  f>llcnl  En  togcr  cmUd  tnbiidc 
And  love  retufa,  hu  gnal  Erumai  died ! 
Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally  review  the 
effects  of  passion,  but  which  we  sometimes  delay  till  we 
can  no  longer  rectify  our  errours.    Let  us,  therefore,  make 
haste  to  do  what  we  shall  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  done  ; 
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let  01  return  the  caretses  of  oar  friends,  and  endeavour,  by 
mutual  endearments,  to  heighten  that  tenderoess,  which  is 
the  balm  of  life.  Let  ai  be  qaiok  to  repent  of  iojaries 
while  repeotanoe  may  not  be  a  barren  an^uh,  and  let  us 
open  onr  eyes  to  every  rival  excellence,  and  pay  early  and 
willingly  those  honours,  which  jnatice  will  compel  us  to  pay 
at  last. 

Athanatvs. 


N«.  66.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1760. 


InWr  ludert  virgitut, 

£c  lUUit  tubnhm  tpargtrt  Mndidu. 
Nvn  ■  quid  PJxiltm  utii. 

El  fi,  CUari,  djctt.  Hob.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  i< 

Noir  Mu  to  dmh  thu  rawca  bnt  ilow, 

Nmr  tbon  ut  itqiping  down  belm*  ; 

Sport  DOt  tmongit  the  blooming  mtlidg, 

Bal  think  on  ghoits  lod  etDpt;  ahsdoi : 

Wbit  initi  with  Fholoc  in  ber  bloom, 

Grey  Cblom.  will  not  thee  became ; 

A  bed  U  difi'ient  &om  « tmnb.  Cutcu. 


TO  THR  BAHBLBR. 


SIR, 


I  HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  in  the 
worid,  yet  I  have  already  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint, 
which,  however  extorted  by  oppression,  or  supported  by 
reason,  are  detested  by  one  part  of  the  world  as  rebellion, 
censured  by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard  with 
an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  betray  any  of  those 
sallies  of  vehemence  and  resentment,  which  are  ^t  to 
break  oat  upon  encouragement,  and  by  others  passed  over 
with  indifference  and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  qnd  which,  if  they  should  endeavour  to 
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examine  or  regalate,  the;  might  draw  mischief  upon  them- 
selres. 

Yet,  since  it  is  uo  less  aatnral  for  those  who  think  them- 
seWes  injured  to  complain,  than  for  others  to  neglect  their 
complaints,  I  shall  venture  to  la;  my  case  before  yon,  in 
hopes  that  you  will  enforce  my  opinion,  if  yon  think  it  just, 
or  endeavour  to  rectify  my  sentiments.  If  I  am  mistaken. 
lexpect,  at  least,  that  yon  will  divest  yonrself  of  partiality, 
and  that,  whatever  year  age  or  solemnity  may  be,  you  will 
not,  with  the  dotard's  insolence,  pronounce  me  ignorant 
and  foolish,  perverse  and  refractory,  only  because  you  per- 
ceive that  I  am  young. 

My  father  dying  when  I  was  bat  ten  years  old,  left  me, 
and  a  brother,  two  years  younger  than  myself,  to  the  care 
of  my  mother,  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  whose  pru- 
dence or  virtue  be  bad  no  reason  to  distrust.  She  felt, 
for  some  time,  all  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  upon 
the  final  separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  another ;  and  as 
her  grief  was  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  it  subsided 
into  tenderness  for  me  and  my  brother,  and  the  year  of 
mourning  was  spent  in  caresses,  consolations,  and  instruc- 
tion; in  celebration  of  my  father's  virtues,  in  professions  of 
perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and  hourly  instances  of 
such  fondness  as  gratitude  will  not  easily  suffer  me  to 
forget. 

But,  when  the  term  of  this  mournful  felicity  was  expired, 
and  my  mother  appeared  again  without  the  ensigns  of  sor- 
row, the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  began  to  tell  her,  upon 
whatever  motives,  that  it  was  time  to  live  like  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  a  powerful  argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to 
a  woman  without  effect.  Lady  Giddy  was  incessantly  re- 
lating the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Gravely  told 
her  privately,  with  great  tenderness,  that  it  began  to  be 
publickly  observed  how  much  she  overacted  her  part,  and 
that  most  of  her  acquaintauce  suspected  her  hope  of  pro- 
curing another  husband  to  be  the  true  ground  of  all  (hat 
appearance  of  tenderness  and  piety. 

All  the  officiousness  of  kindness  and  folly  was  busied  to  _ 
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change  her  coodact.  She  was  at  one  time  alarmed  with 
ceasore,  aod  at  aDotber  fired  vitfa  praise.  She  was  told  oC 
balls,  where  others  shone  only  because  she  was  absent;  of 
new  comedies,  to  which  aH  the  town  was  crowding ;  and  of 
man;  ingenious  ironies,  by  which  domestick  diligence  was 
made  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  yirtue  to  stand  alone  against  fear  on 
one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  other;  especially  when  no 
actnal  crime  is  proposed,  and  prudence  itself  can  saggest 
many  reasons  for  relaxation  and  indulgence.  My  mamma 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  accompany  Miss  Giddy  to  a  play. 
She  was  received  with  a  boundless  profusion  of  compli- 
ments, and  attended  home  by  a  very  fine  gentleman.  Next 
day  she  was,  with  less  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  play  at 
Mrs.  Gravely's,  and  came  home  gay  aod  lively;  for  the 
distinctions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vanity, 
and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  frugality  from 
giving  her  disturbance.  She  now  made  her  second  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  her  friends  were  sufficiently  industrious 
to  prevent  any  return  to  her  former  life ;  etery  morning 
iM-ought  messages  of  invitation,  and  every  evening  was 
passed  in  places  of  diversion,  from  which  she,  for  some  time, 
complained  that  she  had  rather  be  absent.  In  a  short  time 
she  began  to  feel  the  happiness  of  acting  withont  control, 
of  being  anaccoontable  for  her  hours,  her  expenses,  and 
her  company ;  and  learned,  by  degrees,  to  drop  an  expres- 
rion  of  contempt,  or  pi^,  at  the  mention  of  ladies  whose 
husbands  were  suspected  of  restraining  their  pleasores,  or 
their  play,  and  cotuTessed  that  she  loved  to  go  and  como  as 
she  pleased. 

I  was  still  favoured  with  some  incidental  precepts  aod 
transient  endearments,  and  was  now  and  then  fondly  kissed 
for  sniiUng  like  my  papa :  but  most  part  of  her  morning 
was  ^ent  in  comparing  itie  opinion  of  her  maid  and  milli- 
ner, contriving  some  variation  in  her  dress,  visiting  shops, 
and  sending  compliments ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  too 
short  for  visits,  cards,  plays,  and  concerts. 

She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impossible  to. 
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edncate  children  properly  at  home.  Parenta  could  not 
have  them  always  in  their  sight ;  the  socieQr  of  servants 
was  conlagiouB;  company  produced  boldnese  and  spirit; 
emulation  excited  industry ;  and  a  larg^  school  was  oata> 
rally  the  first  step  into  the  open  world.  A  thousand  other 
reasons  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  themselves,  bnt 
so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity,  and  idleness,  that 
they  soon  overcame  all  the  remaining  principles  of  kindness 
and  piety,  and  both  I  and  my  brother  were  despatched  to 
boarding  schools. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was  thus  dis- 
burdened, I  am  not  able  to  inform  yon,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  triiles  and  amusements  took  still  faster  hold 
of  her  heart.  At  first,  she  visited  me  at  school,  and  aftei^ 
wards  wrote  to  me ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  her  visits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  notice  was 
taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my  support. 

When  I  came  home  at  the  vacation,  I  found  myself 
coldly  received,  with  an  observation,  "  that  this  girl  will 
presently  be  a  woman."  I  was,  after  the  usual  stay,  sent 
to  school  again,  and  overheard  my  mother  say,  as  X  was 
a  going,  "  Well,  now  I  sball  recover." 

Id  six  months  more  I  came  again,  and,  with  the  usual 
chUdiab  alacrity,  was  running  to  my  mother's  embrace, 
when  she  stopped  me  with  exclamations  at  the  suddenness 
and  enormi^  of  my  growth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen 
any  body  shoot  up  so  much  at  my  age.  She  was  sure  no 
other  girls  spread  at  that  rate,  and  she  hated  to  have  chil- 
dren look  like  women  before  their  time.  I  was  discon- 
certed, and  retired  without  hearing  any  thing  more  than 
"  Nay,  if  you  are  angry,  niadam  Steeple,  you  may  walk 
off." 

Wheu  once  the  forms  of  civiUlj  are  violated,  there  re- 
mains little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or  decency.  My 
mamma  made  this  appearance  of  resentment  a  reason  for 
continuing  her  malignity ;  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that 
was  ny  appellation,  was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but 
with  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislike. 
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She  had  yet  the  pleiuare  of  dressing  me  like  a  child, 
and  I  know  not  when  I  should  have  been  thought  fit  to 
cbaoge  my  habit,  had  I  not  been  rescued  by  ^  maiden 
sister  of  my  father,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  women  in 
han^g  sleeves,  and  therefore  presented  me  with  brocade 
for  a  ^wn,  for  which  I  should  have  thought  myself  under 
great  obligations,  had  she  not  accompanied  her  favour  with 
some  hints  that  my  mamma  might  now  consider  her  age, 
and  give  me  her  earrings,  which  she  had  shown  long 
enough  in  publick  places. 

I  now  left  the  school,  and  came  to  live  with  my  mamma, 
who  considered  me  as  an  usurper  that  had  seized  the  rights 
of  a  woman  before  they  were  doe,  and  was  pushing  her 
down  the  precipic^  of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a 
superior.  While  I  am  thus  beheld  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to 
please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  offence.  I  never 
speak,  but  I  pretend  to  some  qnalitiea  and  excellencies, 
which  it  is  criminal  to  possess ;  if  I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it 
early  enough  to  coquet ;  if  I  am  grave,  she  bates  a  prude 
in  bibs^  if  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a 
hasband ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matroa-iike  hidies 
are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  on  one  pretence  or 
other  generally  excluded  from  her  assemblies,  nor  am  I 
ever  sufiered  to  visit  at  the  same  place  with  my  mamma. 
Every  one  wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  miss  more  into 
the  worid;  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  she  has  heard  either  of  my  beauty  or  my  wit,  and 
expect  nothing  for  the  ensuing  week  but  taunts  and  me- 
naces, contradiction  and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution,  only  be- 
cause I  was  bom  ten  jetm  too  soon,  and  cannot  stop  the 
course  of  nature  or  of  time,  bat  am  unhappily  a  woman 
before  my  mother  can  willingly  cease  to  be  a  girl.  I  be- 
lieve yon  would  con^bute  to  the  happiness  of  many  funi- 
lies,  if,  by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  you  could  make 
mothers  ashamed  of  rivalling  their  children ;  if  you  could 
show  them,  that  though  they  may  refuse  to  grow  vise,  they 
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must  inevitably  grow  old ;  aod  that  the  proper  solaces  of 
age  are  sot  musick  and  compliments,  bat  wisdom  and  de- 
votioo;  ^t  tbose  who  are  so  nnvilling  to  qaitthe  world 
will  soon  be  driTen  from  it ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  their 
interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remain  a  few  hours  for 
nobler  employments. 

I  am,  &C. 


N".  66.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1760. 


Fatwt  r«  iMdicra,  li  <M 

Pabu  lUgata  macntm,  dtmmta  Ttducit  cyimum.      HoK.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  i.  IBO. 

FBiewell  the  iCage  j  for  hnmblj  I  diKlum 

Such  rond  poraniU  of  pleMure,  or  of  fame. 

If  I  miut  lick  ID  ibame,  or  swell  with  pride, 

As  the  gay  palm  u  gianlEd  or  denied.  Frincis. 

Nothing  is  more  napleasing  than  to  find  that  offence  bas 
been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and  that  pain  has 
been  ^vea  to  those  who  were  not  gailty  of  any  provoca- 
tion. As  the  great  end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a 
good  man  is  always  uneasy  when  he  fiaSrHmseiraSttB^  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though  his  con- 
science may  easily  acquit  him  of  malice  prepense,  of  settled 
hatred  or  coutrivaoces  of  mischief,  yet  he  seldom  can  be 
certain,  that  he  has  not  failed  by  negligence  or  indolence ; 
that  he  has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the  common 
interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease,  or  too  much 
in<Ufference  to  the  b^piness  of  others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  nneasiQess,  the 
mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  diffusion  of  gener- 
osity, or  melted  by  uncommon  warmth  of  benevolence ;  for 
that  prudence  which  the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensi' 
bility  of  private  interest,  will  direct  as  to  shun  needless  en- 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not 
some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  some  time 
sufFsr. 


_yGoo»^le 
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1  have,  therefore,  freqaently  looked  with  wonder,  and 
now  and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoughtlessoesg  with  which 
some  alienate  from  thenueWes  the  affections  of  all  whom 
chance,  business,  or  inclination,  brings  in  their  way.  When 
we  see  a  man  pursaing  some  darUng  interest,  without 
much  regard  to  theopinionof  the  world,  we  justly  consider 
him  as  corrupt  and  dangerous,  but  are  not  long  in  disco- 
vering his  motives ;  we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which 
are  hard  to  be  resisted,  and  deluded  by  appearances  which 
have  dazzled  stronger  eyes.  But  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  set  mankind  at  defiance  by  hourly  irritation,  and  who 
live  but  to  infuse  malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  do 
hopes  to  foster,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expecta- 
tions of  attaining  power  by  insolence,  or  of  climbing  to 
greatness  by  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up  all  the 
sweets  of  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  peevishness,  petplance, 
or  gloom ;  and  alienate  the  world  by  neglect  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  civility,  and  breach  of  the  established  laws  of 
conversation. 

Every  one  must,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met  with  men 
of  whom  all  speak  with  censure,  though  they  are  not 
chargeable  with  any  crime,  and  whom  none  can  be  per- 
suaded to  love,  though  .a  reason  can  scarcely  be  assigned 
why  they  should  be  hated ;  and  who,  if  their  good  qualities 
and  actions  sometimes  force  a  commendation,  have  their 
panegyrick  always  concluded  with  confessions  of  di^nst : 
"  He  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot  like  him."  Surely  wch 
persons  have  sold  the  esteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a 
price,  since  tbey  have  lost  one  of  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
wi^out  gaining  the  profits  of  wickedness. 

This  ill  economy  of  fame  is,  sometimes,  the  effect  of  sta< 
pidity.  Men  whose  perceptions  are  languid  and  sluggish, 
who  lament  nothing  but  loss  of  money,  and  feel  nothing 
but  a  blow,  are  often  at  a  difficulty  to  guess  why  they  are 
encompassed  with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all  those 
arts  by  which  men, are  endeared  to  one  another.  They 
comfort  themselves  that  they  have  lived  irreproachably; 
that  none  can  charge  them  with  having  endangered  his 
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life,  or  dinuDished  his  posaeuioiu ;  and  tberefca^  conclade, 
that  they  Boffer  by  some  inrincible  fatality,  or  impnte  the 
malice  of  their  nei^hboars  to  ignorance  or  envy.  They 
wrap  themselves  ap  in  their  innocetice,  and  enjoy  the  con- 
gratnlations  of  &eir  own  hearts,  witfaoat  knowing,  or  sns- 
pectiog  that  they  are  every  day  deservedly  iDcnrring  re- 
aeatments,  by  withholding  from  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, that  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  which  every 
one  is  entitled  by  the  customs  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almost  every  man  feels, 
thongh  he  does  not  complain,  and  which,  upon  those  whom 
virtue,  elegance,  or  vanity,  have  made  delicate  and  tender, 
fix  deep  and  lasting  impressions ;  as  there  are  many  arts  of 
gracionsness  and  conciliation,  which  are  to  be  practised 
without  expense,  and  by  which  those  may  be  made  oar 
iiriends,  who  have  never  received  from  us  any  real  benefit. 
Such  arts,  when  they  include  neither  gnilt  nor  meanness,  it 
is  surely  reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that  love 
which  ia  so  easily  to  be  gained?  And  such  injuries  are  to 
be  avoided ;  for  who  would  be  hated  without  profit  ? 

8ome,indeed,theTeBre,  forwhomthe  excuse  of  ignorance 
or  negligence  cannot  be  alleged,  because  it  is  apparent  that 
fliey  are  not  only  careless  of  pleasing,  but  studious  to  oC- 
fend ;  that  tiiey  contrive  to  make  all  approaehes  to  them 
diflkult  and  vexatious,  and  imagine  that  they  aggrandize 
themselves  1^  wasting  the  time  of  others  ia  useless  attend- 
ance, by  mortifying  them  with  slights,  and  teaztng  them 
with  affronts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  found  among  those 
that  have  not  mingled  much  in  general  conversation,  but 
spent  their  lives  amidst  the  obsequiousness  of  dependants, 
and  the  flattery  of  parasites ;  and  by  long  consulting  only 
their  own  inclination,  have  forgotten  that  others  have  claim 
to  the  same  deference. 

Tyranny,thus  avowed,  is,  indeed,  an  exuberance  of  pride, 
by  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  enraged,  that  it  is  never 
quietly  endured,  except  in  those  who  can  reward  the  pa- 
tience vhi^  they  exact;  and  insolence  is  gmerally  sur- 
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roooded  only  by  snob  wbote  beseoess  inoiineB  tbem  to  think 
nothing  insnpportable  that  produces  gain,  and  who  can 
langh  at  senrrility  and  rudeoeu  with  a  laxniious  table  and 
an  open  parse. 

Bat  thoD^h  all  waotoo  provocations  and  contemptuooB 
insoleace  are  to  be  dili^ntly  avoided,  there  is  no  less  dan- 
ger in  timid  compliance  and  tame  resignation.  It  b  com- 
mon for  soft  and  fearful  tempers  to  give  themselves  np  im- 
plicitly to  the  directioo  of  the  hM,  the  turbulent,  and  the 
overbearing;  of  diose  irhom  they  do  not  believe  wiser  or 
better  than  themselves ;  to  recede  from  the  best  designs 
where  opposition  nmst  be  encountered,  and  to  fall  off  from 
virtue  for  fear  of  censare. 

Some  firmoess  and  resolution  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  dnty ;  bat  it  is  a  very  unhappy  state  of  life  in 
which  the  necessity  of  such  struggles  tireqnently  occurs ; 
for  no  man  is  defeated  without  some  resentment,  which 
will  be  oontinned  with  obstinacy  while  he  believes  himself 
in  the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitterness,  if  even  to  his  own 
conviction  he  is  detected  in  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external  conse- 
quences of  contrariety  and  dispute,  it  must  be  painful  to  a 
worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain,  and  there  will  be  dan- 
ger lest  the  kindest  nature  may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a 
custom  of  debate  and  contest. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insensibility  by 
many  of  mj  correspondents,  who  believe  their  contributions 
unjustly  neglected.  And,  indeed,  when  I  sit  before  a  pile 
of  papers,  of  which  each  is  the  production  of  laborious 
study,  and  the  offspring  oi  a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the 
passions  of  an  author,  cannot  remember  how  long  they  have 
lain  In  my  boxes  unregarded,  without  imagining  to  my- 
self the  various  changes  of  sorrow,  impatience,  and  re- 
sentment, which  the  writers  must  have  felt  in  this  tedious 
uterval. 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened,  when,  upon 
peruial,  I  find  some  of  them  calling  for  a  place  in  the  next 
paper,  a  place  which  they  have  never  yet  obtained :  others 
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vriting  io  a  style  of  superiority  aiid  haaghtiness,  as  seoare 
of  deference,  and  above  fear  of  criticism ;  others  hninbly 
offering  tbeir  weak  assistance  vith  softness  and  sabmission, 
which  they  believe  impossible  to  be  resisted ;  some  intro- 
ducing their  compositions  with  a  menace  of  the  contempt 
which  he  that  refoses  them  will  incur';  otbera  applying  pri- 
vately to  the  booksellers  for  their  interest  and  solicitation; 
every  one  by  diS'erent  ways  eodeavouriDg  to  secure  the 
bliss  of  publication.  I  cannot  but  consider  myself  as  placed 
in  a  very  incommodious  situation,  where  I  am  forced  to 
repress  confidence,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge,  to  repay 
civilities  with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  frequently  to 
offend  those  by  whom  I  never  was  offended. 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with  the  beaades 
of  bis  new  composition,  contains  his  raptures  io  his  owd 
bosom,  and  how  naturally  he  imparts  to  his  friends  bis  ex- 
pectations of  renown ;  and  as  I  can  easily  conceive  die 
eagerness  with  which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  up,  by  one 
who  expects  to  find  it  filled  with  his  own  production,  and, 
perhaps,  has  called  his  companions  to  share  the  pleasure  of 
a  second  pemsal,  I  grieve  for  the  disappointment  which 
he  is  to  feel  at  the  fatal  inspection.  His  hopes,  however, 
do  not  yet  forsake  him  i  he  is  certain  of  giving  lastre  the 
next  day.  The  next  day  comes,  and  again  he  pants  with 
expectation,  and  having  dreamed  of  laurels  and  Parnassos, 
casts  hia  eyes  upon  the  barren  page,  with  which  he  is 
doomed  never  more  to  be  delighted. 

For  such  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made!  For 
such  calamities  whet  alleviation  can 'be  found  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  tbe  mischief  already  done  must  be  without  reparation, 
and  all  that  deserves  my  care  is  prevention  foF  the  future. 
Let,  therefore,  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whoever  he  be, 
observe  the  cautions  of  Swift,  and  write  secretly  in  his  own 
chamber,  without  communicating  his  design  to  his  nearest 
friend,  for  the  nearest  friend  wilt  be  pleased  with  an  opptu'- 
tnnity  of  laughing.  Let  him  carry  it  to  the  post  himself, 
and  wait  in  silence  for  the  event.  If  it  is  published  and 
praised,  he  may  then  declare  himself  the  author ;  if  it  be 
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snppreaeed,  he  may  wonder  in  private  withoat  mach  vexa- 
tioD ;  and  ifit  be  censured,  he  ma;  join  in  the  cry,  and  la- 
ment the  dalness  of  the  writing  generation. 


N-.57.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1750. 


Son  mttUigunt  lumintM  quam  magnmH  vtetigat  lit  fHrnmniii.   Tuti..  P«r.  ri. 
TTw  world  hu  not  jet  learned  the  riehM  of  frugalitj. 

TO  THE  RAMBLES. 

SIR, 

I  AH  always  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made 
uBefol,  end  scholars  descending  from  that  elevation,  which, 
as  it  raises  them  above  common  life,  must  likewise  hinder 
them  from  beholding  the  ways  of  men  otherwise  than  in  a 
doud  of  bustle  and  confnuon.  Having  lived  a  life  of  bo- 
sioess,  and  remarked  how  seldom  any  occurrences  emerge 
for  which  great  qnalities  are  required,  I  have  learned  the 
necessity  of  regarding  little  things;  and  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  laws  to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to 
limit  the  range  of  those  powerful  miuda  that  carry  light 
and  beat  through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have 
long  thought,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  lose  them- 
selves in  studies  by  which  I  have  uot  found  that  they  grow 
much  wiser,  might,  with  more  advantage  both  to  the  pub- 
lick  and  themselves,  apply  their  understandings  to  domes- 
tick  arts,  and  store  their  minds  with  axioms  of  bumble 
prudence,  and  private  economy. 

Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  el^ant  and  pleas- 
ing, but,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  common 
readers,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  musick  of  periods,  the 
artifice  of  connexion,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of 
rhetorick ;  but  require  a  few  plain  and  c(^ent  instmctions, 
which  may  sink  into  t|ie  mind  by  their  own  we%ht. 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
so  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to  every  rank  of  men, 
E.  I.  ' 
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from  the  highest  of  human  potentates,  to  the  lowest  la- 
bonrer  or  artificer ;  and  the  miseries  whioh  the  n^Iect  of 
it  prodaces  are  so  numerous  and  so  grievous,  that  it  ougkl 
to  be  recommended  with  everj  vaiiatioii  of  address,  and 
adapted  to  every  class  of  understanding. 

Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  science  will  allow 
frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the  virtaes,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  tnqnire.  For  T,  who  draw  my  ofH- 
nions  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  world,  am  satisfied 
with  knowing  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  practice ; 
that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  least,  a  quality  which  cao 
seldom  exist  without  some  virtues,  and  withoat  which  few 
virtues  can  exist.  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter 
of  prudence,  the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of 
liberty.  He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corrapdon; 
it  will  almost  ahrays  produce  a  passive  compliance  with 
the  wickedness  of  others ;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not 
learn,  by  degrees,  to  practise  those  crimes  which  tbey  cease 
to  censure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  oot  dread  pover^  as  daBgeroui 
to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unanimous  enough  in  abhorrii^ 
it  as  destructive  to  happiness ;  and  all  to  whom  want  is 
terrible,  upon  whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonioas  an- 
cestors, and  attain  the  salutary  arts  of  contracting  ex- 
pense ;  for  without  frugality  none  can  be  rich,  and  -with  it 
very  few  woald  be  poor. 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  of  wisdom,  a 
concurrence  of  many  circomstances  is  necessary,  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  must  be  attained,  some  unoommon  gifts 
of  nature  possessed,  or  some  opportunity  produced  by  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  things ;  but  the  mere  power 
of  saving  what  is  already  in  our  hands,  must  be  easy  of  ac- 
quisition to  every  mind ;  and  as  the  example  of  fiacon 
may  show,  that  the  highest  intellect  cannot  safely  neglect 
it,  a  thousand  instances  will  every  day  prove,  that  the 
meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 
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Ricbea  caimot  be  vitbio  the  reach  of  great  Bumbers,  be- 
cause to  be  ricb  is  to  possess  more  than  is  commonly  placed 
in  a  single  hand;  and,  if  many  could  obt^  the  sum  which 
DOW  m^es  a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  mast  then 
be  transferred  to  still  greater  accumulations.  But  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  exempt  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  from  poverty ;  because,  though,  what- 
ever be  the  wealth  of  the  commnnitf ,  some  will  always 
have  least,  and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  coaetive  necessity  that 
many  shonid  be  withont  the  indispensable  oonveniencies  of 
life ;  but  am  sometimes  inclined  to  imagine,  that,  casnal 
calamities  excepted,  there  might,  by  universal  prudence, 
be  procured  an  universal  exemption  from  want;  and  that 
he  who  should  happen  to  have  least,  might,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  enough. 

But,  withont  entering  too  far  into  speculations,  which  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  political  cdculator  has  attempted, 
and  in  which  the  most  perspicacious  reasoner  may  be  easily 
bewildered,  it  is  evident,  that  they  to  whom  providence  has 
allotted  DO  other  oare  but  of  their  own  fortune  and  their 
own  virtue,  which  m^e  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
have  sufficient  incitements  to  personal  frugality,  since, 
whatever  might  be  its  general  effect  upon  provinces  or  na- 
tions, by  whidi  it  is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with 
oerlainty,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  individual  entering 
the  worid,  who,  by  prudent  paramony,  may  not  reason- 
ably promise  himself  a  cheerful  competence  in  the  decline 
of  life. 

The  pro^iect  of  penury  in  age  is  so  gloomy  and  terrify- 
ing, that  every  men  who  looks  before  him  must  resolve  to 
avoid  it ;  and  it  must  be  avoided,  genertdly,  by  the  science 
of  sparing.  For  though,  in  every  age,  there  are  some, 
who,  by  bold  adventures,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rise 
suddenly  to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerons  to  indulge  hopes  of 
such  m«  events :  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  owe  their 
affluence  to  small  and  gradual  profits,  below  which  their 
expense  must  be  resolutely  reduced. 
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Yon  mast  not,  therefore,  think  me  sinking  below  the 
dignity  of  B  practical  philoaopher,  when  I  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  ^oar  readers,  from  the  statesman  to 
-the  apprentice,  a  position  replete  with  mercantile  wisdom, 
A  penny  saved  it  ttoopence  ffot ;  which  may,  I  think,  be 
accommodated  to  all  conditions,  by  observing,  not  only  that 
they  who  pursue  any  lucrative  employment  will  save  time 
when  they  forbear  expense,  and  that  the  time  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  increase  of  profit ;  but,  that  they  who  are 
above  snch  minnte  considerations  will  find,  by  every  victory 
over  appetite  or  passion,  new  strength  added  to  the  mmd, 
will  gain  the  power  of  refusing  those  solicitations  by  which 
the  yonng  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time 
set  themselves  above  the  reach  of  extrav^^ce  and  folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inqaired,  by  tboae  who  are  willing 
rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the  jost  measure  of 
fi-ugaiity?  and  when  expense,  not  absolutely  necessary, 
degenerates  into  profusion  ?  To  snch  questions  no  general 
answer  can  be  returned  ;  since  the  liberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  varied  without  end  by  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  a  man't  voluntary  expense 
should  not  exceed  his  revenue.  A  maxim  so  obvious  and 
incontrovertible,  that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with 
the  madman  f,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the  condnct 
of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept,  arising  from  the 
former,  and  indeed  included  in  it,  is  yet  necessary  to  be 
distinctly  impressed  upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the 
brave;  Let  no  man  anfidpate  uncertain  profits.  Let  no 
man  presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own  abili- 
ties for  means  of  deliverance  from  penury,  to  give  a  loose 
to  his  present  desires,  ead  leave  the  reckoning  to  fortune 
or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which,  I  suppose,  are,  at  least  among 
the  graver  part  of  mankind,  nndisputed,  I  will  add  another. 
Let  no  man  squander  against  his  indinatton.     With  this 

*  IiBtitat  i.  23. 3.  Dc  fdiinds  prodigM. 
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precept  it  may  be,  perhaps,  ima^poed  easy  to  comply ;  yet 
if  those  whom  profusion  has  buried  in  prisons,  or  driven 
into  baDishment,  were  emunioed,  it  wonld  be  found  that 
»ery  few  were  riuDed  by  their  own  choice,  or  parchased 
pleasure  with  the  loss  of  their  estates ;  but  that  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  home  away  by  the  violence  of 
those  with  whom  they  conversed,  and  yielded  relactantly 
to  a  thousand  prodigalities,  either  from  a  trivial  emulation 
of  wealth  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ;  an  emulation  for  the  prize  of  folly,  or  the  dread  of 
(he  laugh  of  fools. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  humble  servant, 

SOPHRON. 


N".  68.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1750. 


Cromnt  diutlie;  tamm 

Ciait  nuns  fiiiii  Kmftr  ahmt  rti.     Horn.  IJb.iii.  Od.  lUT.  S2. 
Bat,  while  in  hops  hii  wicked  wealth  uccndi. 

He  ii  not  of  htg  wish  poaun'd  ; 
There*!  aoiaethuig  wanliiig  itill  to  nuke  him  bleu'd.     Fhihci*. 

As  the  love  uf  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the 
passioQs  that  have  given  great  disturbance  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  world,  there  is  no  topick  more  copiously  treated 
by  the  ancient  moralists  than  the  folly  of  devoting  the 
heart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches.  They  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  authors  need  not  be  told  how  riches 
excite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever  they  are 
mentioned ;  with  what  numbers  of  examples  the  danger  of 
large  possessions  is  illustrated ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of 
reason  and  eloquence  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavours 
to  eradicate  a  desire,  which  seems  to  have  intrenched  itself 
too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be  driven  out,  and  which,  per- 
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hapa,  had  not  lost  its  power,  even  over  those  vho  de- 
oUdmed  agaiiigt  it,  bat  would  bave  broken  oat  in  the 
poet  w  the  s^e,  if  it  had  been  extnted  by  opportunity, 
and  invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its  proper  ob- 
ject. 

Their  argomeots  have,  been,  indeed,  so  iinsacGeggfal, 
that  I  know  not  whether  it  oan  be  shown,  that  by  all  the 
wit  and  reason  which  this  favourite  cause  has  called  ftwth, 
a  single  convert  was  ever  made ;  that  even  one  man  has 
refused  to  be  rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  from 
the  conviction  of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  narrow  for- 
tone ;  or  disburdened  himself  of  wealth  when  he  had  tried 
its  inquietades,  merely  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  leisure  and 
security  of  a  mean  and  uoenvied  state. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected  opportuni- 
ties of  raising  themselves  to  bonoors  and  to  wealth,  and 
rejected  the  kindest  offers  of  fortune :  but  however  their 
moderation  may  be  boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  by 
aach  as  only  view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
seldom  found  that  they  value  riches  less,  but  that  they 
dread  labour  or  danger  more  than  others ;  they  are  unable 
to  ronse  themselves  to  action,  to  strain  in  the  race  of 
competition,  or  to  stand  the  shock  of  contest ;  bat  though 
they,  therefore,  decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  never- 
theless wish  themselves  aloft,  and  would  willingly  enjoy 
what  they  dare  not  seize. 

Others  have  retired  from  high  stations,  and  volontarily 
condemned  themselves  to  privacy  and  obscurity.  But  even 
these  will  not  afford  many  occaaions  of  triumph  to  the  phi- 
loaopher;  for  they  have  commonly  either  quitted  that  only 
which  they  thought  themaelves  unable  to  hold,  and  pre- 
vented disgrace  by  resignation ;  or  they  have  been  induced 
to  try  new  measures  by  general  inconstancy,  which  always 
dreams  of  happiness  in  novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy  disposi- 
tion, which  is  disgusted  in  the  same  degree  with  every 
state,  and  wishes  every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
it  is  beheld.  Sttch  men  fonnd  high  and  low  stations  equally 
unable  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  distempered  mind,  and 
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were  unable  to  shelter  tbemseWes  in  the  closest  retreat 
from  disappoiDtment,  solicitade,  nod  misery. 

Yet,  thoDgh  these  admonitions  have  been  thus  neglected 
bj  those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or  were  able  to  pro- 
onre  them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be  determined  that  they  are 
alto^ther  without  use;  for  since  far  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  muni  be  confined  to  conditions  oomparatively 
mean,  and  placed  in  situations  from  which  they  naturally 
look  up  wi^  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them,  those 
writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that  have  admi- 
nistered remedies  to  discontent  almost  nuiTersal,  by  show- 
ing, that  what  we  cannot  reach  may  very  well  be  forborne ; 
that  the  inecjuality  of  distribution,  at  which  we  murmur,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  great- 
ness, which  ve  admire  at  a  distance,  has  much  fewer  ad- 
vantages, and  much  less  splendour,  when  we  are  iinffered 
to  approach  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the  frauds  of 
fortune,  and  to  show  that  she  imposes  upon  the  careless 
eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of  shadows,  which  will  shrink 
to  nothing  in  the  gripe ;  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrin- 
tick  omwnents,  which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure ;  and  that 
when  greatness  aspires  either  to  felicity  or  to  wisdom,  it 
shakes  off  those  distinctions  which -dazzle  the  gazer,  and 
awe  the  supplicant. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition  has  not 
afforded  tbem  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  instruction, 
and  who  collect  all  their  ideas  by  their  own  eyes,  and  di- 
gest them  by  their  own  understandings,  seem  to  consider 
those  who  are  placed  in  ranks  of  remote  superiority,  as 
almost  anod>er  and  higher  species  of  beings.  As  them- 
selves have  known  little  other  misery  than  the  consequences 
«f  want,  tbey  are  with  diffionlty  persuaded  that  where 
-  tiiere  is  wealth  there  can  be  sorrow,  or  that  those  who 
glitter  in  dignity,  and  glide  along  in  affinenoe,  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  pains  and  cares  like  those  which  lie  heavy 
upon  the  rest  of  nankiiKl. 
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Thii  prejudiee  is,  iodeed,  confined  to  the  lowest  mean- 
ness, and  the  darkest  ignorance ;  bnt  it  is  so  confined  only 
because  others  have  been  riiowa  its  folly,  and  its  falsehood; 
beceose  it  has  been  opposed  in  its  progress  by  history  and 
philosophy,  and  hiodered  from  spreading  its  infection  by 
powerful  preservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth,  thoagh  it  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  avarice  or  ambition,  or  sup- 
press that  reluctance  with  which  a  man  passes  bis  days  in 
a  state  of  inferiority,  muBt,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower 
conditions  less  grating  and  wearisome,  and  has  conse- 
quently contributed  to  the  general  security  of  life,  by  hin- 
dering that  fraud  and  violence,  rapine  and  circumvention, 
which  most  have  been  produced  by  an  unbounded  eager- 
ness of  wealth,  arising  from  au  unahaken  conviction  that 
to  be  rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himself  incited,  by  some  violent  im- 
pulse of  passion,  to  pursue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of  being, 
must  sorely  be  so  much  alarmed  by  the  successive  admo- 
nitioiifl  of  those  whose  experience  and  sagacity  have  re- 
commended them  as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and 
consider  whether  he  is  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking 
that  will  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before  he  rashes 
to  wealth,  throagh  right  and  wrong,  what  it  will  confer 
when  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  this  examination  will  seldom 
fail  to  repress  his  ardour,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  b  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful  but  when  it 
departs  from  us;  its  valae  is  found  only  in  that  which  it 
osa  purchase,  which,  if  we  suppose  it  pnt  to  its  best  use 
by  those  that  possess  it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the 
desire  or  envy  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  re- 
gard to  corporeal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open  new 
avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  np  the  passages  of  anguish. 
Disease  and  infirmity  still  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble, 
perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or  promoted  by  softness. 
With  respect  to  the  mind,  it  has  rarely  been  observed, 
that  wealth  contributes  much  to  quicken  the  disceniment, 
enlarge  the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination ;  bnt  may. 
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by  hiring  flattery,  or  \ajing  diligence  asleep,  confirm  emmr, 
Bod  harden  stupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing  can  make 
that  great,  vhich  the  decree  of  nature  has  ordained  to  be 
little.  The  bramble  may  be  placed  in  a  hotbed,  but  can 
never  become  an  oak.  Even  royalty  itself  is  not  able  to 
give  that  dignity  which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  op- 
presses feeble  miods,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong. 
The  world  has  been  goveroed  in  the  name  of  kings,  whose 
existence  has  scarcely  been  perceived  by  any  real  effects 
beyond  their  own  palaces. 

When,  therefore,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking  hold  of 
the  heart,  let  ns  look  round  and  see  how  it  operates  upon 
those  whose  industry  or  fortune  has  obtained  it.  When 
we  fiad  them  oppressed  with  their  own  abundance,  luxury 
ous  without  pleasare,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and 
qnemlouB  in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that  if  the 
real  wants  of  oar  condition  are«  satisfied,  there  remains 
little  to  be  songbt  with  solicitude,  or  desired  with  eager- 


N*.  58.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  I7oOl 


Eitatiguid.fatai*  malum  ptr  verba  Uvari: 
Hue  qutndaM  PragVMn  HalcyontufUtfidt. 

Hoe  vat,  »  gtlido  ipian  Patntiiu  ntni 
Vatt/aligar^  Lamnia  tola  ma. 

Strmguiat  iiwliuui  daUir,  alqiu  tirUuat  tnliu ; 
CogUar  M  tint  Muit^iicort  Kwi.  Ovid.  Trkl.  v.  69. 

Compkimng  oft  give*  reipiU  to  our  griat; 

From  hence  the  wretcbed  Progne  loaght  relief; 

Hence  the  Pce«atiiii  chief  hit  hte  deplom. 

And  tcdU  hi*  KirRii*  to  the  Lemniin  ihorei : 

In  tun  b;  lecrecy  we  wodd  euaige 

Ou  cues ;  cooceiJ'd  they  gathei  tenfnld  rage.     F.  Lewis. 

It  is  coq^moD  to  distinguish  men  by  the  names  of  animals 
which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.     Thus  a  hero  is  fre- 
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qaent);  termed  a  lion,  and  a  Btatesman  a  fox,  an  ex- 
tortioner gains  the  appellation  of  Tnltnre,  and  a  fop  the 
title  of  monkey.  There  ie  also  among;  the  vanoos  anoma- 
lies of  character,  which  a  survey  of  the  world  exhibits,  a 
species  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may  be  properly 
marked  out  as  the  soreechowls  of  mankind. 

These  screechowls  seem  to  be  settled  in  an  opinion 
that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  complain,  and  that  Ihey 
were  born  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  to  lessen  the  little  comforts,  and  shorten 
the  short  pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painfal  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognostioks  of  the 
fbtore;  their  only  care  is  to  crush  tiie  riaiDg  hope,  to  damp 
the  kindling  transport,  and  allay  the  golden  hours  of  gaiety 
with  the  batefnl  dross  of  grief  and  saspioioo. 

To  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity  of  tem- 
per, subjects  them  to  impressions  from  others,  and  who  are 
apt  to  suffer  by  fascination,  and  catch  the  contagion  of  mi- 
sery, it  is  extremely  unhappy  to  live  within  the  compass  of 
a  screechowl's  voice ;  for  it  will  often  fill  their  ears  in  the 
hour  of  dejection,  terrify  them  with  apprehensions,  which 
their  own  thoughts  would  never  have  produced,  and  sad- 
den, by  intruded  sorrows,  the  day  which  might  have  been 
passed  in  amusements  or  in  business ;  it  will  burden  the 
heart  with  unnecessary  discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time 
that  love  of  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many  failings 
and  weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either  friends  or  ene- 
mies, been  charged  with  superstition ;  I  never  count  the 
company  which  I  enter,  and  1  look  at  the  new  moon  indif- 
fereotly  over  either  shoulder.  I  have,  like  most  other  phi- 
losophers, often  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in  my 
pocket,  and  have  been,  sometimes,  reproached  as  foolhardy 
for  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when  a  raven  flew  over  my 
head.  I  never  go  home  abruptly  because  a  snake  crosses 
my  way,  nor  have  any  particular  dread  of  a  climacterical 
year;  yet  I  confess  that,  with  all  my  acorn  of  old  women. 
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and  their  tdes,  I  oonsider  it  as  ao  unhappy  day  when  I 
happen  to  be  fleeted,  in  the  moraing,  by  Susptrios  the 
screeohowl. 

I  have  now  known  Saspiriiu  fifty-eiffht  years  and  four 
months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an  hour  with  hitn  in 
which  he  has  not  made  scHite  attack  upon  my  quiet.  When 
we  were  first  acqaainted,  his  ^reat  topick  was  the  misery 
of  youth  without  riches  ;  and  whenever  we  walked  out  to- 
gether he  solaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration  of  pleasures, 
which,  as  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  my  fortune,  were 
without  the  verge  of  my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never 
have  considered  as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  nn- 
seasoaable  representations  placed  them  ia  my  sight. 

Another  of  his  topicks  is  die  neglect  of  merit,  with  which 
he  never  fails  to  amuse  every  man  whom  he  sees  not  emi- 
nently fortunate.  If  he  meets  with  a  young  officer,  he  al- 
ways informs  him  of  gentlemen  whose  penonal  courage  is 
unqaestiooed,  and  whose  military  skill  qnalifies  them  to 
eommaud  armies,  that  have,  notwithstanding  all  their  merit, 
grown  old  with  subaltern  commiBsions.  For  a  genius  in 
the  church,  he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life. 
The  lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  parts  and 
deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  opportuni^  to  speak 
io  the  courts :  and  meeting  SerenuB  the  physician,  "  Ah, 
doctor,"  says  he,  "  what  a-foot  still,  when  so  many  block 
heads  are  rattliug  in  their  chariots  ?  I  told  you  seven  years 
ago  that  yon  would  never  meet  with  encouragement,  and 
I  hope  yon  will  now  take  more  notice,  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  Greek,  and  your  diligence,  and  your  honesty,  will 
never  enable  you  to  live  like  yonder  apothecary,  who  pre- 
scribes to  his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the  physician." 

SusfHriuB  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifteen  authors  in 
their  way  to  ttie  stage;  persuaded  nine-aud-thirty  mer- 
chants to  retire  from  a  prosperous  trade  for  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy, broke  (^  an  hundred  and  thirteen  matches  by  prog- 
nostications of  uuhappiuess,  and  enabled  the  smallpox  to 
kill  nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  loss  of 
beauty. 
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Wheoerer  my  evil  stan  bring  na  together,  be  never  fails 
to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  parsuitB,  and  informs 
me  that  we  are  raoch  older  than  when  we  began  our  ac- 
qaaintuice,  that  the  io6rmities  of  decrepitude  are  coming 
fast  upon  me,  that  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  enjoy  but  a 
little  time,  that  fame  is,  to  a  man  tottering  on  the  edge  (^ 
the  grave,  of  very  little  importance,  and  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  I  ought  to  look  for  no  other  pleasures  than  a 
good  dipner  and  an  easy  chair. 

Thus  be  goes  on  in  his  unharmonious  straia,  displayiug 
present  miseries,  and  foreboding  more,  nucT&epaf  &ti  tnar^- 
^ftf,  every  syllable  is  loaded  with  misfortune,  and  death  is 
always  brought  nearer  to  the  view.  Yet,  what  always 
raises  my  resentment  and  indignation,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  mournful  meditations  have  much  effect  upon  him- 
self. He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of  calamities,  withoat 
discovering,  otherwise  than  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  be 
feels  any  of  the  evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens,  bat 
has  the  same  habit  of  uttering  lamentations,  as  others  of 
telling  stories,  and  falls  into  expressions  of  condolence  for 
past,  or  apprehension  of  future  mischiefs,  as  all  men  studi- 
ous of  their  ease  have  recourse  to  those  subjects  upon  which 
they  can  most  fluently  or  copiously  discourse''. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  destroyed  all 
their  cocks,  that  they  might  dream  out  their  morning 
dreams  without  disturbance.  Though  I  would  not  so  far 
promote  effeminacy  as  to  propose  the  Sybarites  for  an  ex- 
ample, yet  since  there  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foolish,  but 
something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him,  I  could  wish 
that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  often  to  be  copied,  some 
r^ulations  might  be  made  to  exclude  screechowb  from 
all  company,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them 
to  some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle  sighs  at 
leisure,  and  thicken  the  gloom  of  one  another. 

JTtou  prophet  of  evil,  says  Homer's  Agaraemnoo,  tkou 
never  foretelleat  me  good,  but  the  joy  of  tktf  heart  ia  to 

1  Smpiriiu,  the  Kreechowl,  it  presamed  by  (am«  to  hive  inggntcd  ths  cbs- 
ncter  (rf  Croaker  to  Goldiniith,  in  hii  ctmied;  of  the  Good-n&tured  Mm. 
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predict  natfortunea.  Whoever  ia  of  the  same  temper, 
mt^ht  there  fiud  the  means  of  indulgiog  his  thonghts,  imd 
improving  his  vein  of  denanciatioii,  and  the  Bock  of 
Bcreechowls  might  hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Yet,  though  I  have  so  little  kindness  for  this  dark  gener- 
ation, I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  debar  the  soft  and 
tender  mind  from  the  privilege  of  complaining,  when  the 
sigh  arises  from  the  desire  not  of  giving  pain,  but  of  gain- 
ing ea«e.  To  bear  complaints  with  patience,  even  when 
Gompliunts  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  frieodEhip ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suffers  most  like  a  hero 
that  hides  his  grief  in  silence, 

^■oi  niJni  nniiiat,  pmnil  aldiM  cardt  iMcrtm. 

Hb  auiwuil  imilei  coDcul'd  hii  iomid  imin.  Dbtdkh. 

jet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  compluios  acts  like  a 
man,  like  a  social  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Pity  is  to  many  of  the  unhappy  a  source  of 
comfort  in  hopeless  distresses,  as  it  contributes  to  recom- 
mend them  to  themselves,  by  proving  that  they  have  not 
lost  the  regard  of  others ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indicate 
the  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  inclining  as  to 
weep  for  evils  which  «e  cannot  remedy. 


N-.  80.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1750. 


— Quid  III  pulthnim,  ^uid  lurpf,  fuUulib,  quid  mm, 

PUniui  ac  nuliiii  Chrt/iippo  >l  Cranio™  dicit.  HoB.  Ub.  i,  EpiM.  ii.  3. 

WhoK  wDrki  the  beautiful  and  bue  contiia, 


Thtn  kll  tba  mber  Mgra  of  Uie  ichooli.  Frahch. 

All  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities  of  others 
is  produced  hy  an  act  of  the  imagination,  that  reaUzea  the 
event,  however  fictitious,  or  approximates  it,  however  re- 
mote, by  placing  us,  for  a  time,  in  the  condition  of  him 
whose  fortune  we  contemplate ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the 
deception  lasts,  whatever  motions  would  be  excited  by  the 
same  good  oi  evil  happening  to  ouraelves. 
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Our  possioDs  are,  therefore,  more  strongly  moved,  in  pro* 
portion  aa  we  can  more  readily  adopt  the  pains  or  pleasure 
proposed  to  oar  minds,  by  recognising  them  as  once  our 
own,  or  considering  them  as  naturally  incident  to  our  state 
of  life.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  most  artfol  writer  to  give  nt 
an  interest  in  happiness  or  misery,  which  we  tidnk  ourselres 
never  likely  to  feel,  and  with  which  we  have  never  yet  been 
made  acquainted.  Histories  of  the  downfal  of  kingdoms, 
and  revolutions  of  empires,  are  read  with  great  tranquillity ; 
the  imperial  tragedy  pleases  common  auditors  only  by  its 
pomp  of  ornament,  and  grandeur  of  ideas ;  and  the  man 
whose  facnlties  have  been  engrossed  by  business,  and  whose 
heart  never  fluttered  but  at  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  stocks, 
wonders  how  the  attention  can  be  seized,  or  the  affection 
agitated,  by  a  tale  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  images,  to 
which  we  readily  conform  our  mindn,  are,  above  all  other 
writings,  to  be  found  io  narratives  of  the  lives  of  parti- 
cular persons ;  and,  therefore,  no  species  of  writing  seems 
more  wprthy  of  onltivation  than  biography,  since  none  can 
be  more  deligbtfal  or  more  useful,  none  can  more  certainly 
enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest,  or  more  widely 
diffuse  instruction  to  every  diversity  of  condition. 

The  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history,  which  involve 
a  thousand  fortunes  in  tbe  business  of  a  day,  and  compli- 
cate innumerable  incidents  in  one  great  transaction,  afford 
few  lessons  applicable  to  private  life,  which  derives  its  com- 
forts and  its  wretcbeduess  from  the  right  or  wrong  manage- 
ment of  things,  which  nothing  but  their  frequency  makes 
considerable,  Parva  si  aonjiunt  quottdie,  says  Pliny,  and 
which  can  have  do  place  in  those  relations  which  never 
descend  below  the  consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of 
armies,  and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

I  have  oflea  thought  that  there  has  rarely  paawd  a  life 
of  which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative  woald  not  be 
Dsefnl.  For,  not  only  eveiy  man  has,  in  the  mighty  mas* 
of  the  world,  great  nnmbers  in  the  same  condition  with 
himself,  to  whom  his  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  escapes 
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and  expedieota,  would  be  of  uunediate  and  apparent  use ; 
but  tbere  is  such  an  unifonnit;  in  the  state  of  man,  consider' 
ed  apart  from  adveatitioua  asd  separable  decorations  aad 
di^;uise8,  that  there  a  scarce  as;  possibility  of  good  or  ill, 
bat  is  common  to  human  kind.  A  great  part  of  the  time 
of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  ^eateat  distance  by  fortnoe, 
or  by  temper,  most  unavoidably  paas  in  the  same  manner; 
and  tbongh,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are  satis6ed,  capriee, 
and  vani^,  and  accident,  begin  to  produce  diaeriminations 
and  peculiaritiea,  yet  the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick, 
wUch  cannot  discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating 
their  influence  in  the  same  efi'ects,  though  sometimes  ac- 
oeler^ed,  sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  hy  multiplied 
c<Hnbination9.  We  are  aU  prompted  by  the  same  motives, 
all  deceived  by  the  same  fallacies,  all  animated  by  hope, 
obstrneted  by  danger,  entangled  by  desire,  and  seduced  by 
pleasnre. 

It  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  of  particular  lives, 
that  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  or  wonderfel 
vicissitudes.  The  sch^ar  who  passed  faia  life  among  his 
books,  the  merchant  who  conducted  only  hia  own  affairs, 
the  priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended  beyond 
that  of  his  duty,  are  considered  as  bo  proper  objects  of 
pnblick  regard,  however  they  might  have  excelled  in  their 
several  stations,  whatever  might  have  been  their  learning, 
integrity,  and  piety.  Bat  this  notion  arises  from  false 
measures  of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradi> 
cated  by  considering,  that  in  the  esteem  of  ancorrupted 
reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  moat  value. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  advantages  of 
pr^udioe,  and  to  gain  attention  by  a  celebrated  name ;  but 
the  business  of  the  biographer  a  often  to  pass  slightly  over 
those  performances  and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar 
greatness,  to  lead  the  theughts  into  domestick  privacies, 
and  display  the  minote  details  of  daily  life,  where  exterior 
appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  only 
by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account  of  TbaaOus  is, 
with  great  propriety,  said  by  its  author  to  have  been  writ- 
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ten,  that  it  might  lay  opes  to  poBlcrity  the  private  and  fe- 
miliar  character  of  that  man,  ctfju*  ingatiitm  «t  candorem  «x 
ipgiu9  tcriptia  runt  ofim  ien^>er  miraturi,  whose  caodonr 
and  geoiDB  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writiDga  pre- 
served in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  circumstances  which,  whether 
we  read  as  inquirers  after  natural  or  moral  knowledge, 
whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  oar  science,  or  increase  our 
virtne,  are  more  important  than  pnblick  occurrences.  Thns 
SalluBt,  the  great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgot,  in  his 
accoant  of  Catiline,  to  remark  that  hit  walk  mu  now  quick, 
and  again  mIow,  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  some- 
thing with  violent  commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Heianc- 
thon  affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that 
the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  suspense :  and 
all  the  plana  and  enterprises  of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less 
importance  to  the  world,  than  that  part  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, which  represenU  him  as  core/W  of  kit  health,  and 
lUfftigent  of  Ais  iy«. 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers  who 
.  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  task, 
or  very  negligent  about  the  performance.  They  rarely  af- 
ford any  other  accoant  Ulan  might  be  cdlected  from  publick 
papers,  but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life  when  they 
exhibit  a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments; 
and  so  little  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  their 
heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, than  from  a  fcKmal  and  studied  narrative,  b^nn 
with  his  pedigree,  and  ended  with  his  fnneral. 

If  now  and  then  they  condescend  to  inform  the  world  of 
partieoler  facts,  they  are  not  always  so  happy  as  to  select 
the  moat  important.  I  know  not  well  what  advantage  pos- 
terity can  receive  from  the  only  circumstance  by  which 
"nckell  has  distinguished  Addison  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, the  imffularity  of  hit  puUe :  nor  can  I  Aink  myself 
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overpaid  for  the  time  spent  io  reading  the  life  of  Malherb, 
by  bein^  enabled  to  relate,  after  the  learned  biographer, 
that  Malherb  had  two  predominant  opinions ;  one,  that  the 
looseoesa  of  a  single  woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of 
aiwieDt  descent-;  the  other,  that  the  French  beggars  made 
use  very  improperly  and  barbaronsly  of  the  phrase  noble 
gentleman,  because  either  word  included  the  sense  of 
both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natorai  reasons  why  these  nar- 
ratives are  often  written  by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  give 
ranch  instruction  or  delight,  and  why  most  accounts  of  par- 
ticalar  persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed 
till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  im- 
partiality, bat  must  expect  little  intelligence;  for  the  inot- 
dents  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  Volatile 
and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  memory,  and 
are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition.  We  know  how  few 
can  portray  a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most 
prominent  and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  impartbg  it, 
and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resem- 
blance of  the  original. 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  and 

makes  haste  to  gratify  the  pnblick  curiosity,  there  is  danger 

lest  his  interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  bis  tenderness, 

overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to 

inveuL     There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 

hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they 

can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  detection ;  we  therefore  see 

whole  ranks  of  characters  adorued  with  uniform  panegy- 

rick,  and  not  to  be  known  from  one  another,  but  by  ex- 

trinsick  and  casual  circumstances.     "  Let  me  remember," 

says  Hale,  "  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  crimi- 

nal,  that  tbera  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country."     If 

/  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet 

I   more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to 

'    truth. 

R.I.  IT 
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FiIm  priiie  can  chann,  unrcil  ihune  coDtrol, 
Whom  bat  t  vitiooi  or  «  lickl;  uul  I 


TO    THE    RAMBLER. 


It  is  extremely  vexations  to  a  man  of  ei^er  and 
thin^  cariosity  to  be  placed  at  a  ^reat  distance  from  the 
foantain  of  intelli^nce,  and  not  only  never  to  receive  the 
current  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the  (greatest  part  of  the 
nation,  but  at  last  to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  cor- 
rupted with  taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through 
which  it  flowed. 

.  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  bear  what 
passes  in  the  worid ;  to  know  what  are  the  schemes  of  the 
politick,  the  aims  of  the  busy,  and  the  hopes  of  the  ambi- 
tions; what  changes  of  pablick  measures  are  approaching; 
who  is  likely  to  be  crushed  in  the  collision  of  parties ;  who 
is  climbing  to  the  top  of  power,  aod  who  is  tottering  on 
the  precipice  of  disgrace.  Bat  as  it  is  very  common  for 
na  to  desire  most  what  we  are  least  qualified  to  obtain,  I 
have  eufiered  ^is  appetite  of  news  to  outgrow  all  tiie  gra- 
tifications which  my  present  situation  can  afibrd  it;  for 
being  placed  in  a  remote  conntry,'!  am  condemned  always 
to  confound  the  future  with  the  past,  to  form  prognosti- 
catioDS  of  events  no  longer  doubtful,  and  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  schemes  already  executed  or  defeated.  I 
am  perplexed  with  a  perpetual  deception  in  my  prospects, 
like  a  man  pointing  his  telescope  at  a  remote  star,  which, 
before  the  light  reaches  his  eye,  has  forsaken  the  place 
from  which  it  was  emitted. 

.  The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind  the  active 
world  in  my  reflections'and  discoveries,  is  exceedingly  ag- 
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pravBted  by  the  petulance  of  those  whose  health,  or  bnai- 
Dess,  or  pleasure,  brings  theia  hither  from  London.  For. 
withoot  consideringr  the  insuperable  disadvantages  of  my 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  which  absence 
must  produce,  they  often  treat  me  with  the  utmost  super< 
eiliousness  of  contempt,  for  not  knowing  what  no  hnman 
sagacity  can  discover;  and  sometimes  seem  to  conuder 
me  as  a  wretch  scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse,  when 
I  happen  to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt,  or  propose 
the  healths  of  the  dead ;  when  I  warn  them  of  mischiefs 
already  incurred,  or  wish  for  measures  that  have  been 
lately  taken,  lliey  seem  to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of 
their  intellects  what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their 
condition,  and  think  themselves  indisputably  entitled  to 
airs  of  insolence  aod  authority,  when  they  find  another  ig- 
norant of  facts,  which,  because  they  echoed  in  the  streets 
of  London,  they  suppose  equally  publick  in  all  other  places, 
and  known  where  they  could  neither  be  seen,  related,  nor 
conjectured. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  are,  indeed,  too  much  enoon- 
niged  by  the  respect  which  they  receive  amongst  us,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  come  from  London.  For 
DO  sooner  is  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  disseminators  of 
knowledge  known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  about 
him  from  every  quarter,  and,  by  innumerable  inquiries, 
flatter  him  into  aji  opinion  of  bis  own  importance.  He 
seeB  liimself  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who  propose  their 
doubts,  fuid  refer  their  controversies,  to  him,  as  to  a  bein^ 
descended  from  some  nobler  region,  and  he  grows,  on  a 
sudden,  oraoulous  and  infallible,  solves  all  difficnltieB,  and 
sets  all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  suspecting,  that 
they  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  reverential  modesty, 
and  impose  upon  rustiok  understandings,  with  a  false  show 
of  universal  intelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are 
willing  to  own  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or  that 
they  dismiss  any  inquirer  with  a  positive  and  decisive  an- 
swer.   The  oourt,  the  city,  the  pai^,  and  exchaoge,  are 
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to  those  men  of  nnbonnded  obserration  equally  familiar, 

and  the;  are  alike  ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks 
will  rise,  or  the  minigtry  be  changed. 

A  short  residoDce  at  London  eotitlea  a  man  to  know- 
ledge, to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despotick  and  dicta- 
torial power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude  multitude,  whom  he 
condescends  to  honour  with  a  biennial  visit ;  yet,  I  know 
not  well  upon  what  motives,  1  have  lately  foond  myself 
inclined  to  cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether 
it  be  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our  vener- 
atioo,  till  we  are  more  authentically  convinced  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  claimant. 

Tt  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven  years 
ago,  one  Frolick,  a  tall  boy.  with  lank  hair,  remarkable 
for  stealing  eggs,  and  sucking  them,  was  taken  from  the 
school,  in  this  parish,  and  sent  up  to  London  to  study  the 
law.  As  he  had  given  amongst  ns  no  proofs  of  a  genins 
designed  by  nature  for  extraordinary  performances,  he 
was,  from  tbe  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten,  nor 
was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  virtues,  his  good  or  his 
ill  fortune,  till,  last  summer,  a  report  burst  upon  us,  that 
Mr.  Frolick  was  come  down  in  the  first  postchaise  which 
this  village  had  seen,  having  travelled  with  such  rapidity 
that  one  of  his  postilions  had  broke  his  1^,  and  another 
narrowly  escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand ;  bat  that  Mr. 
Frolick  seemed  totally  unconcerned,  for  sach  things  were 
never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Frolick  next  day  appeared  among  the  gentlemen 
at  their  weekly  meeting  on  tbe  bowling- green,  and  now 
were  seen  the  effects  of  a  London  education.  His  dress, 
his  language,  his  ideas,  were  all  new,  and  be  did  not  much 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that  dif- 
fered from  tbe  opinions,  or  practice,  of  the  modish  world. 
He  showed  us  the  deformity  of  our  skirts  and  sleeves, 
informed  as  where  hats  of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold, 
and  recommended  to  as  the  reformation  of  a  thouBaod  ab- 
surdities in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our  conversation. 
When  any  of  his  phraaes  were  unintelligible,  be  could  not 
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sapprass  the  joy  of  codfesBed  saperiority,  but  freqneDtly 
delayed  the  explanation,  that  he  might  enjoy  hia  triumph 
over  our  barbarity. 

When  he  is  pleased  to  entertaio  ns  with  a  story,  he 
takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets,  squares,  and 
bnildin^,  with  which  he  knows  we  are  nnaoqnainted. 
The  favourite  topicks  of  his  discourse  are  the  pranks  of 
drankards  and  the  tricks  -pat  upon  country  gentlemen  by 
porters  and  linkboys.  When  be  is  with  ladies,  he  tells 
them  of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  which  he  can  intro- 
duce them ;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much  they  will  be 
deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  io  the  knowledge  of  the 
town.  What  it  is  to  know  the  town,  he  has  not,  indeed, 
hitherto  informed  ns,  though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent 
in  his  month,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think  of 
BO  great  a  value,  or  bo  difficult  attainment. 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by  the  recital 
of  his  own  adventures  and  achievements.  I  have  heard  of 
the  union  of  various  characters  in  single  persons,  but  never 
met  with  sucfa  a  constellation  of  ^eat  qualities  as  this 
man's  narratiTe  aSbrda.  Whatever  has  distinguished  the 
hero;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit;  whatever  has  en- 
deared the  lover,  are  all  concentred  in  Mr.  Frolick,  whose 
life  has,  for  seven  years,  been  a  regular  interchange  of  in- 
trigues, dangers,  and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied,  or 
admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  ofiScers  of  the  royal  navy  can 
bring  together,  from  all  their  journals,  a  collection  of  sp 
many  wonderful  escapes  as  this  man  has  known  upon  the 
Thames,  on  which  he  has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  ou  the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  terrours 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  sometimes  by  his  own 
acknowledged  imprudence  in  passing  the  river  in  the  dark, 
and  sometimes  by  shooting  the  bridge  under  which  he  has 
rencountered  mountainous  waves,  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor  fewer  his 
baaards.    He  has  reeled  with  giddiness  on  the  top  of  the 
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moDument ;  be  has  crOBsed  the  etreet  amidst  the  nuh  erf* 
coaches ;  he  has  been  sorroaaded  by  robbers  iritfaont 
DDmber ;  he  has  headed  partiea  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  the  windowB  of  every  toast,  of  whatever  condition  ; 
be  has  been  bunted  for  vhole  winters  by  his  rivals ;  he  has 
slept  upon  balks,  he  baa  cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coach- 
men; he  has  rescued  his  friends  from  the  bailiffs,  has 
knocked  down  the  constable,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled  the  Iowa 
with  wonder  and  with  merriment. 

But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  undergtandin^f  than 
his  bravery ;  for  he  informs  ns,  that  he  is,  at  London,  the 
established  arbitrator  of  all  points  of  honour,  and  the  de- 
cisive jnd{^  of  all  performances  of  genius ;  that  no  musi- 
cal performer  is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolick  baa 
ratified  his  pretensions ;  that  the  theatres  suspend  their 
sentence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or  hiss,  in  which  all  are 
proud  to  concur ;  that  no  pnblick  entertainment  has  failed 
or  succeeded,  but  because  be  opposed  or  favoured  it; 
that  all  controversies  at  the  gaming-table  are  referred  to 
hb  determination ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at  every 
assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of  pleasure  or  of 
dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  he  is  intimately  acqnunted ;  and  there  are  very  few 
posts,  either  in  the  state  or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more 
or  less  influenced  (he  disposal.  He  has  been  very  fire< 
quently  consulted  both  upon  war  and  peace ;  but  the  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  koow  how  mach  it 
is  indebted  to  the  geoiuB  of  Frolick. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I  cannot,  hi- 
therto, persuade  myself  to  see  that  Mr.  Frolick  has  more  wit, 
or  knowledge,  or  conrage,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  that 
any  uncommon  enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened 
in  the  time  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  subjects 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has  no  advantage 
over  ns,  but  by  catches  of  interruption,  briskness  of  iu- 
terrogatioo,  and  pertness  of  contempt;  and,  therefore,  if  be 
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has  stoDDed  the  vorld  with  his  name,  ttad  gained  a  place 
Id  the  first  ranks  of  hnmanity,  I  caDDOt  but  conclude,  that 
either  a  little  undentanding  confers  emineaoe  at  London, 
or  diat  Mr.  Froliok  thinks  ns  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of 
his  powers,  or  that  his  faculties  are  beunmbed  by  rnral 
stupidly,  as  the  magnetick  needle  loses  its  animation  io 
the  polar  climes. 

I  would  not,  however,  Kfce  many  hasty  philosophers, 
search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain  of  the  effect ;  and, 
therefwe,  I  deure  to  be  informed,  whether  you  have  yet 
heard  the  great  name  of  Hr.  Frolick.  If  he  is  celebrated 
by  other  tongues  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 
his  praise ;  but  if  he  has  swelled  among  us  with  empty 
boasts,  and  honours  conferred  only  by  himself,  I  shall  treat 
him  with  matick  nneerity,  and  drive  him  as  an  impos- 
tor from  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more 
credulity.  I  am,  8cc. 

RURICOIiA. 


N».62.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1750. 


KvBe  tgB  Triptoiemi  eupiraa  amietadtri  eumi. 

Mint  in  ignMam  jui  mdi  tmen  Annum : 
Niinc  ^o  Mtdta  vtlUmfitnart  dracotitt, 

Qiuf  lialmiifiigitat  ore*,  Cvrintht,  tua : 
Nwu  4gajactanJai  tptanm  naimt  fiaiat, 

Sivt  iiHu,  Ptrigu ;  Dxdal»,  av»  tutu.  Otid.  Tciit  iiL  8. 1. 

Now  wonld  I  mount  hii  cir,  whoM  boonteon*  baud 
Tint  low'd  with  teeming  seed  the  funow'd  lutd  : 
Now  to  Medea'i  dragoai  fix  mj  reini. 
That  iwiflly  bore  her  bom  Corinlhiui  plun  : 
Now  i«  Dadiliu  «u«n  pinioDt  itnj, 
Ot  tboM  which  wafted  Peneni  on  bk  way.  F.  Lewu. 

TO  THB  RAMBLER. 
fiiB, 

I  AM  a  young  woman  of  very  large  fortune,  wUch, 
if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded  to  comply  wiUi 
the  rules  and  onstons  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  might 
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long  since  have  ruaed  me  to  the  higheHt  honours  of  the 
female  world ;  but  so  strangely  have  they  hitherto  contrived 
to  vaste  my  life,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of  twenty, 
without  having  ever  danced  bat  at  our  moothly  assembly, 
or  been  toasted  but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  seen  iu  any  company  in  which  it  was  worth  a. 
wish  to  be  distinguished. 

Uy  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in  soliciting  a 
place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise  enough  to  cease  his  pursuit ; 
and,  to  repair  the  consequences  of  expensive  attendance, 
and  negligence  of  his  affairs,  married  a  lady  much  older 
than  himself,  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till 
she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  parties  of 
pleasure,  and,  as  I  can 'collect  from  incidental  informations, 
retired  from  gay  assemblies  just  time  enongh  to  escape 
the  mordficatioD  of  universal  neglect. 

She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet  wrinkled ;  my 
father  was  too  distressfally  embarrassed  to  think  much  on 
any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrication,  aod  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversa- 
tion will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  remarkably 
defective,  yet  he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  which  he 
might  be  set  free  from  inconveniencies,  that  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from 
softness  and  beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with  their  treat- 
ment in  the  world,  and  married,  though  without  any  dislike 
of  each  other,  yet,  principally,  for  the  sake  of  setting  them- 
selves free  from  dependence  on  caprice  or  fashion,  they 
soon  retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
rural  business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change  of  their 
utuation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so  long  been  tor- 
mented by  neglect  and  disappointment,  was  here  gratified 
with  every  honour  that  could  be  paid  them.  Tluiir  long 
fiimiliarity  with  publick  life,  made  them  the  oracles  of  all 
those  who  aspired  to  intelligence  or  .politeness.  My  falher 
dictated  politicks,  my  mother  prescribed  the  mode,  and  it 
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WM  sufficieat  to  eutitle  any  family  <o  some  consideration, 
that  they  were  known  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly's. 

In  this  state  they  were,  to  apeak  in  the  style  of  novelists, 
made  happy  by  the  birth  of  yonr  conespondent.  Hy  pa- 
rents had  no  other  child ;  I  was,  therefore,  not  browbeaten 
by  a  saucy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  mnldtude  of  cohebeases, 
whose  fortunes  being  eqaal,  would  probably  have  conferred 
equal  merit,  and  procured  equal  regard;  and  as  my  mother 
was  DOW  old,  my  understanding  and  my  person  bad  fair 
play,  Dty  inqnirieB  were  not  checked,  my  advances  towards 
importance  were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  suffered  to 
tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accustomed  to  hear  my  own 


B;  these  accidental  advantages  T  was  much  exalted 
above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  deference.  I  saw  none  who 
did  not  seem  to  confess  my  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in 
jiwe  by  the  splendour  of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondness 
of  my  father  made  him  pleased  to  see  me  dressed,  and  my 
mother  bad  no  vani^  nor  expenses  to  hiuder  her  from  con- 
earring  with  his  inclination. 

'  Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  desire  after 
any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  visits;  and  here  I  should 
have  quietly  continued  to  portion  out  my  time  among  my 
books,  and  my  needle,  and  my  company,  had  not  my  onri- 
osity  been  every  moment  exciWd  by  the  conversation  of 
my  parents,  who,  whenever  they  sit  down  to  familiar  prat- 
tle, and  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  each  other,  imme- 
diately transport  themselves  to  London,  and  relate  some 
adventure  in  a  hackney-coach,  some  frolick  at  a  masque- 
rade, some  conversation  in  the  park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an 
assembly,  display  the  magnificence  of  a  birtfanight,  relate 
the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour,  or  give  a  history  pf  di- 
versions, shows,  and  entertunmentl,  which  I  had  never 
known  but  from  their  accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  gay  world,  that 
!  can  relate,  with  great  punctuality,  the  lives  of  ail  the  last 
race  of  witsand  beauties;  can  eBiimerate,  with  exact  dirD< 
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no]o^,  Uie  whole  anccesBion  of  celebrated  singers,  masi'  , 
cians,  tragedians,  comedians,  and  tarlequiDS ;  can  tell  to  the 
last  twenty  years  all  the  changes  of  fashions;  and  am,  in- 
deed, a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to  headdresses, 
dances,  and  operaa. 

You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  coold  not 
hear  these  narratives,  for  sixteen  years  together,  without 
■offering  some  impression,  and  wishing  myself  nearer  to 
those  places  where  every  hoar  brings  some  new  pleasure, 
and  Hfe  is  diversified  with  an  unexhausted  succession  of 
felicity. 

I,  indeed,  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  left  a  place 
which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight,  and  why  she 
did  not  visit  London  once  a  year,  like  some  other  ladies, 
and  initiate  me  in  the  world  by  showing  me  its  amuse- 
ments, its  grandeur,  and  its  varie^.  But  she  always  told 
me  that  the  days  which  she  bad  seen  were  snch  as  will 
never  come  again ;  that  all  diversion  is  now  degenerated, 
that  the  conversatitm  of  the  present  age  is  insipid,  that 
their  fashions  are  unbecoming,  their  customs  absurd,  and 
their  morals  corrupt ;  that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius 
which  enlightened  the  times  that  she  rememberB ;  that  no 
one  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  performers,  would 
be  able  te  bear  the  bangiers  of  this  despicable  age ;  and 
tiutt  there  is  now  neither  politeness,  nor  pleasure,  nor  vir- 
tue, in  the  world.  She,  therefore,  assures  me  that  she  con- 
sults my  happiness  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  1  should 
now  find  nothing  bnt  vexation  and  disgust,  and  she  should 
be  ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with  such  fopperies  and  tri- 
fles, as  take  np  the  thoughts  of  the  present  set  of  young 
people. 

With  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several  years,  aud 
thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to  be  confined  to  the 
country,  till  last  summer  a  young,  gentleman  and  his  sister 
came  down  to  pass  a  few  months  with  one  of  our  neigh- 
bours. They  had  generally  no  great  regard  for  the  country 
ladies,  bnt  distinguished  me  by  a  particular  complaisance, 
and,  OS  we  grew  intimate,  gave  me  such  a  detail  of  the 
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elegBnce,  the  splendoar,  the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the 
town,  that  I  am  resolved  to  be  do  lon^dt  buried  in  igoo* 
ranee  and  obscuiit;,  bnt  to  share  with  other  wits  the  joy  of 
being  admired,  and  divide  with  other  beauties  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  npon  a  deliberate  and 
impartia]  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by  Belinda  io 
beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  knowledge,  or  Id  any 
thing,  bnt  a  kind  of  gay,  lively  familiarity,  by  which  she 
mingles  with  strangers  as  with  persons  long  acqaainted, 
aad  which  enables  her  to  display  her  powers  without  any 
obstmotion,  hesitation,  or  confn^on.  Yet  she  can  relate 
a  thousand  civilities  piud  to  her  in  pnblick,  can  produce, 
from  a  hnndred  lovers,  letters  filled  with  prdses,  protes- 
tations, ecstacies,  and  despair ;  has  been  handed  by  dukes 
to  her  chair;  has  been  the  occasion  of  innnmerable  quar- 
rels ;  has  paid  twenty  visits  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited 
to  six  balls  in  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 
lod^ngs  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of  courtship, 
and  the  fatigae  of  pleasure, 

I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no  longen 
I  have  at  last  prevailed  npon  my  mother  to  send  me  to 
town,  and  shall  set  out  in  three  weeks  on  the  grand  ex- 
pedition. I  intend  to  live  in  pnblick,  and  to  crowd  into 
the  winter  every  pleasure  which  money  can  purchase,  and 
every  honour  which  beanty  can  obtain. 

But  this  tedious  interval  how  shall  I  endure  ?  Cannot 
yon  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some  pleasing  de- 
scription of  the  entertainments  of  the  town  ?  I  can  read,  I 
can  talk,  I  can  think  of  uothii^  else;  and  if  you  will  not 
sooth  my  impatience,  heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my 
hopes,  you  may  write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure,  but 
are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  xf  being  read  by 
thoae  eyes  which  are  now  intent  only  on  conquest  and 
destruction. 

Rhodoclia. 
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Httbtbal  irpe  dueentci, 

Srpt  dictm  uruH :  mmfo  rtgtt,  atqut  tetrarchat. 
Omnia  magna  togmtu ;  aada,  fit  auAi  nunta  Irtpit,  al 

QuoiNDU  croIH,  9U<al.  Hon.  Ub.  i.  S«t.  iii.  1 1. 

Now  vith  IwohuDdrcd  •lavn  be  crawdi  hiitniia ; 

Now  walks  with  ten.     la  high  and  hiiig;hiy  sCnuD 

At  morn,  of  kioga  and  goveniDn  he  pram ; 

At  night — "  A  ftngal  table,  O  ye  Ealea,  « 

A  little  ihell  the  MCred  aall  to  hold, 

And  clothea,  tho'  coarae,  to  keep  me  liom  the  cold."  FatNcia. 

-It  bus  beea  remarked,  perhaps,  b;  every  writer  who  has 
left  behind  him  obBerTations  upon  life,  that  no  man  is 
pleased  with  his  present  state ;  which  proves  equally  un- 
satisfactory, says  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance, 
or  cLoseii  with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  disgusted  with 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and  imagine 
the  condition  of  others  more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  less 
exposed  to  calamities. 

This  universal  disconteut  has  been  generally  mentioned 
with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  nareasonable  in  itself, 
since  of  two,  equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  isaanot 
have  the  larger  share  of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to 
darken  life  with  unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  oar 
minds  from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that  hap- 
piness  which  our  state  affords  us,  and  fixing  our  attention 
upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only  behold  to  depress 
ourselves,  and  increase  oar  misery  by  injurious  compari- 
sons. 

When  (his  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  predominates 
in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolotions  of  obtaining,  at 
whatever  price,  the  condition  to  which  such  transcendent 
privileges  are  supposed  to  be  annexed ;  when  it  bursts 
into  action,  aud  produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it 
is  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments. 
But  while  operating  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it  disturbs 
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none  bat  him  vho  has  happened  to  admit  it,  and,  howerer 
it  may  interrupt  cooteot,  makes  no  attack  on  piety  or 
Tiitne,  I  cannot  think  it  so  far  criminal  or  ridicolons,  bnt 
that  it  may  deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  suppose 
none  is  sufficiently  entiinsiastical  to  maintain;  because, 
tfaoug^h  we  caoDot  judge  of  the  condition  of  others,  yet 
every  man  has  found  frequent  Ticissitodes  in  his  own  slate, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  convinced,  that  life  is  susceptible  of 
more  or  teas  felicity.  What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  en- 
deavour the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
improved,  and  to  grasp  at  augmentations  of  good,  when 
we  know  it  possible  to  be  increased,  and  believe  that  any 
particnlar  change  of  sitnation  will  increase  it? 

If  he  that  finds  himself  uneasy  may  reasonably  make 
efforts  to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all  mankind  have  a 
■offident  plea  for  some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the 
fault  seems  to  be  little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of 
conclusion,  in  favour  of  something  not  yet  experienced; 
and  too  much  readiness  to  believe,  that  the  misery  which 
oar  own  passions  and  appetites  produce,  is  brought  upon 
as  by  accidental  causes,  and  external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  as,  that  we  com- 
plained too  hastily  of  pecaliar  hardships,  and  imagined 
ourselves  distingnisbed  by  embarrassments,  in  which  other 
classes  of  men  are  equally  entangled.  We  often  change 
a  lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  end  wish  onraelves  restored 
again  to  the  state  from  whieh  we  thought  it  desirable  to  be 
delivered.  But  this  knowledge,  though  it  is  easily  gained 
by  the  trial,  ia  aot  always  attainable  any  other  way ;  and 
that  erroar  cannot  justly  be  reproached,  which  reason  coald 
oot  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive  of 
human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of  combination,  and  ra- 
rities of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  intelli- 
gences. Of  the  state  with  which  practice  has  not  ae- 
qnainted  as  we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  discern  a  point,  and 
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fi^rnlate  the  rest  hj  paauon,  and  by  fancy.  In  tbis  in- 
qniry  every  favourite  prejudice,  every  innate  desire,  ia 
busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy,  at  least  less  happy 
than  oar  nature  seema  to  admit ;  we  Deoessarily  desire  the 
melioration  of  onr  lot ;  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably 
seek,  and  what  we  seek  we  are  naturally  eager  to  believe 
that  we  have  found.  Our  confidence  is  often  disappointed, 
but  our  reason  is  not  convinced,  and  there  is  no  man  who 
does  not  hope  for  sometiueg  which  he  has  not,  though  per- 
haps his  wishes  lie  unactive,  because  he  foresees  the  diffi- 
caity  of  attainment.  As  among  the  numerous  students  of 
hermetick  philosophy,  not  one  appears  to  have  desisted 
from  the  task  of  transmotation,  from  conviction  of  its  im- 
possibility, but  from  weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of 
delay,  a  broken  body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  matability  are  often  the  faults  of  men, 
whose  views  are  wide,  and  whose  imagination  is  vigoroue 
and  excursive,  because  they  cannot  confine  their  thought* 
within  their  own  bonndaries  of  action,  but  are  continually 
railing  over  all  the  scenes  of  human  existence,  and  con- 
sequently are  often  apt  to  conceive  that  they  fall  upon 
new  re^ons  of  pleasure,  and  start  new  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness. Thns  they  are  busied  with  a  perpetual  succession 
of  schemes,  and  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and 
sorrow,  for  want  of  that  calm  and  immovable  acquiescence 
in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of  slower  anderstandinga 
are  fixed  for  ever  to  a  certain  point,  or  led  on  in  tlie  plain 
beaten  track,  which  their  fathers  and  grandsires  have  tiod 
before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to  the  pros- 
pect, that  will  always  have  the  disadvantage  which  we 
have  already  tried ;  because  the  evils  which  we  have  felt 
we  cannot  extenuate ;  and  though  we  have,  peihfq>8  from 
nature,  the  power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity 
which  we  fear,  as  of  heightening  the  blessing  we  expect, 
yet  in  those  meditations  which  we  indulge  by  choice,  and 
which  are  not  forced  upon  the  mind  by  necessity,  we  have 
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always  the  art  of  fixings  our  regard  apoD  Hie  man  pleasing 
images,  and  suffer  hope  to  dispose  the  Lights  by  which  we 
h>ok  upon  futority. 

The  good  and  ill  of  different  modes  of  life  are  some- 
times so  equally  opposed,  that  perhaps  no  man  ever  yet 
made  bis  choice  between  them  upon  a  fnll  conviction,  end 
adequate  knowledge ;  and  therefore  flactoation  of  will  is 
not  more  wonderful,  when  they  are  proposed  to  the  elec- 
tion, than  oscillations  of  a  beam  charged  with  equal 
weights.  The  mind  no  sooner  imaglDes  itself  determined 
by  some  prevalent  advantage,  than  some  convenience  of 
equal  weight  is  discovered  on  the  other  side,  and  the  re- 
solutions,  which  are  suggested  by  the  nicest  examination, 
are  often  repented  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 

Eumenes,  a  young  qjan  of  great  abilities,  inherited  a 
large  estate  from  a  father,  long  eminent  in  conspicuous 
employments.  His  father,  harassed  with  competitions,  and 
perplexed  with  multiplicity  of  business,  recommended  the 
quiet  of  a  private  station  with  so  much  force,  that  Eu- 
menes, for  some  years,  resisted  every  motion  of  ambitions 
wishes ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the  sight  of  oppres- 
sion, which  he  could  not  redress,  he  began  to  think  it  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man  to  enable  himself  to  protect  others, 
and  gradu^ly  felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  thou- 
sand  projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  His  fortune 
placed  Jiim  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge  and  eloquence 
advanced  him  at  court,  and  he  possessed  that  anthority 
and  ioflaence  which  he  had  resolved  to  exert  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatness,  and  was  in 
a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 
dcnng  well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multi- 
plied and  enforced.  He  fell  himself  every  moment  in 
danger  of  being  either  sedue«d  or  driven  from  his  honest 
purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be  gratified,  and 
sometimes  a  rival  to  be  crushed,  by  means  which  his  con- 
science could  not  approve.     Sometimes  he  was  forced  to 
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comply  with  the  prejudices  of  the  pnblicif,  and  sometimea 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was,  by  degrees, 
wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to  unite  policy  and  vir- 
tue, and  went  back  to  retirement  as  the  shelter  of  inno- 
cence, persuaded  that  he  could  only  hope  to  beneSt  man- 
kind by  a  blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  he 
spent  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence ;  but  find- 
ing that  corruption  increased,  and  false  opinions  in  govern- 
ment prevailed,  he  thought  himself  again  summoned  to 
posts  of  publick  trust,  from  which  new  evidence  of  his 
own  weakness  again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue  and  by 
vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought ;  yet  inconstancy, 
however  dignified  by  its  motives,  is  always  to  be  avoided, 
because  life  allows  us  but  a  small  time  for  inquiry  and  ex- 
periment, and  he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence, 
in  whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  mankind  than 
he  that  hesitates  in  choosing  bis  part  till  he  is  called  to  the 
performance.  The  traveller  that  resolutely  follows  a  rough 
and  winding  path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, than  be  that  is  always  changing  his  direction,  and 
wastes  the  hours  of  daylight  in  looking  for  smoother 
ground  and  shorter  passages. 


N».  64.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1760. 


Idtm  viite,  (I  uitm  nolU,  la  deiuun Jirma  amidUa  at.       Sill.  Bell.  Cal.  20. 
To  live  ID  friendihip  is  to  h»ve  the  nmi!  doim  and  tbe  ume  ■yenioiu. 

When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at  Athens, 
being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  littleness  of  the  de- 
sign, why  a  man  so  eminent  would  not  have  an  abode 
more  suitable  to  his  dignity?  he  replied,  that  he  should 
think  himself  sufficiently  accommodated,  if  he  could  see 
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ikat  qwrow  habitatioD  6Ued  wifb  real  fmoda'.  Such  was 
the  opiuioD  of  Uiis  great  muter  of  human  life  conceroiBg 
die  infreqaency  of  rach  aa  aoioo  of  minds  aa  might  de- 
seiT«  the  name  of  friendsbipt  that,  among  the  maltitodet 
whom  vanity,  or  cnriosi^,  civility,  or  veBeratioD,  crowded 
about  him,  he  did  not  expect,  that  very  spaciont  apart- 
meqts  would  be  necessary  to  contain  all  that  shonld  r^ard 
him  wUh  MBcere  kindne^,  or  adhere  to  him  with  steady 
fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are>  indeed,  requisite  to  the  possi- 
bility of  frieDdsbip,  and  so  many  accidents  must  concnr  to 
its  rise  and  its  continnanoe,  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
content  themselves  without  it,  and  supply  ita  place  as  they 
can,  with  intereat  and  dependeoce. 

Multitudes  are  uaqoaliSed  for  a  constant  and  warm  re- 
ciprocation of  benevolence,  as  they  are  iocapaeitated  for 
any  other  elevated  excellence,  by  perpetual  atteption  to 
their  interest,  and  onresisting  snbjectiou  tp  their  passiom- 
Long  habits  qiay  superindnce  ipability  to  deny  any  desire, 
or  repren,  by  superior  motives,  the  ^pcvtunities  t^t  any 
i^Offflediate  .gratification,  and  an  inveterate  selfishness  will 
intagijie  oil  advantagea  diminished  in  proportion  a^  they 
are  commanicated. 

fint  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  corruption,  but 
many  varieties  of  dispositw>0.  not  inconsistent  with  common 
degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude  friendship  from  the  heart- 
Some,  ardent  enough  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective 
peither  in  officiousness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable  and  un- 
certain, soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  disgusted  without 
<^enoe,  and  alienated  without  enmity.  Others  are  soft  and 


'  TUapuugeu  >!■(■(  a  Utaml  mwhtioB  fam  Ftedio,  Ub.  iii.  9. 
Vvlgare  mmki  DemeD,  wtA  nja  est  Mti. 
Qion  pwTM  mit»  dts  (nndufet  SgqmlM> 

El  cedo  invidic,  dam  moda  ftbsolw  cidU.^ 
E  popalo  lie,  DESeio  quii,  at  fieri  lolct ; 
QwMO  tun  ■ugnMan,  tklb  *ir,  [KMiii  doammt 
UliMDi.  ipquit,  tt^  V*dc  (nHu  inf  Imbu 
R.I.  X 
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flexible,  eanly  inflaenced  by  reports  or  whispers,  ready  to 
catch  alarms  from  every  dubious  circumstaace,  and  to  listen 
to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery  Hhall  sn^^est, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  confident  adviser,  and  move 
by  the  impulse  of  the  last  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of 
contradiction,  more  witling  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  jadgf- 
ment,  than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to  the 
sagacity  of  another,  inclined  to  consider  counsel  as  insult, 
and  inquiry  as  want  of  confidence ;  and  to  confer  their  re- 
gard on  00  other  terms  than  nnreserved  snbmission,  and 
implicit  compliance.  Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equally 
careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes;  and  pleased 
with  producing  effects  by  invisible  means,  and  showing 
their  design  only  in  its  execation.  Others  are  universally 
flommunicBtive,  alike  open  to  every  eye,  and  equally  pnv- 
fiise  of  their  own  secrets  and  those  of  others,  without  the 
necessary  vigilance  of  caation,  or  the  honest  arts  of  pra- 
dent  integrity,  ready  to  accuse  without  malice,  and  to  be- 
tray withoQt  treachery.  Any  of  these  may  be  useAil  to  the 
community,  and  pass  throagh  the  world  with  the  reputation 
of  good  purposes  and  nacorrnpted  morals,  bat  they  are 
unfit  for  close  and  tender  intimacies.  He  cannot  properly 
be  chosen  for  a  friend,  whose  kindness  is  exhaled  by  its 
own  warmth,  or  frozen  by  the  first  blast  of  slander;  he  can* 
not  be  an  nsefnl  counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own ;  he  will  not  mnch  invite  confidence  whose  principal 
maxim  is  to  suspect;  nor  can  the  candour  and  frankness 
of  that  man  be  much  esteemed,  who  spreads  his  arms  to 
humankind,  and  makes  every  man,  without  distinction,  a 
denizen  of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lasting,  thera 
must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each  part,  but  virtue  of 
the  same  kind ;  not  only  tite  same  end  must  be  proposed, 
Imt  the  same  means  must  be  approved  by  both.  We  are 
often,  by  superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  en- 
dearments, induced  to  love  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem; 
we  are  sometimes,  by  great  abilities,  and  incontestible  evi- 
dences of  virtue,  compelled  to  esteem  those  whom  we  can- 
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trot  love.  Bat  fnendship,  compouDded  of  esteem  and  love, 
derives  from  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence  from 
the  other ;  and,  therefore,  reqnires  not  only  that  its  candi- 
dates should  gain  the  judgment,  but  that  they  shonld  at- 
traot  the  affections ;  that  they  should  not  only  be  firm  in 
the  day  of  distress,  but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity ;  not  only 
nseful  in  exigencies,  but  pleasing  in  familiar  life;  their 
presence  should  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  courage,  and 
dispel,  alike,  the  gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mntual  comptaoeDcy.is  generally  requisite  an 
qniformity  of  opinion,  at  least,  of  those,  active  and  conspt- 
euons  principles  which  discriminate  parties  in  government, 
and  sects  in  religion,  and  which  every  day  operate  more 
or  less  on  the  common  business  of  life.  For  though  great 
tenderness  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  known  to  con- 
tinue between  men  eminent  in  contrary  factions ;  yet,  such 
friends  are  to  be  shown  rather  as  prodigies  than  examples, 
and  it  is  no  more  proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such 
instances,  than  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some  have 
fallen  firom  it,  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  private 
kindness  in  the  midst  of  publick  opposition,  in  whi^  will 
necessarily  be  involved  a  thousand  iocideots.  extending 
their  influence  to  conversation  and  privacy.  Men  engaged, 
by  moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties,  will  ge- 
nerally look  with  different  eyes  upon  every  man,  and  decide 
almoet  every  question  upon  different  principles.  When 
such  occasions  of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray 
oar  cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  to  deserve 
it ;  to  be  silent  is  to  lose  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence, to  live  in  perpetual  constraint,  and  to  desert,  if 
not  to  betray :  and  who  shall  determine  which  of  two  friends 
shall  yield,  where  neither  believes  himself  mistaken,  and 
both  confess  the  importance  of  the  question  t  What  then 
remains  hut  contradiction  and  debate?  and  from  those 
what  can  be  expected,  but  acrimony  and  vehemence,  the 
insolence  of  triumph,  the  vexation  of  defeat,  and,  in  time, 
a  weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  beoevolenee ! 
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Sxeliiuige  of  endeerraentB  and  intercoane  of  civili^  n^ 
continoe,  tadeed,  as  boogfai  nwy  for  awhile  be  Tetdant, 
when  the  root  is  wounded ;  bat  the  fMiuon  of  discord  it 
infnsed,  and  thoag'h  the  ceonteBanee  may  prctwve  iti 
■nile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  eootraoting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom  we  see  0^7 
in  times  of  serioasness  aad  leTerity ;  and,  therefore,  to 
maintain  the  softness  and  seiaaity  of  benerolence,  it  is 
necessary  that  friends  partake  each  odier's  pleasures  ■■ 
well  at  cares,  and  Iw  led  to  the  same  diversions,  by  sinili- 
tnde  of  taste.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered  as 
eqodly  indispensable  with  confonsity  of  principles,  beoaos* 
any  man  may  honestly,  aacording.  to  the  preoepts  of  Ho- 
race, resign  the  gratificirtiooB  of  taste  to  the  hnmonr  of 
another,  and  friendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifice  of 
pleasore,  timngfa  not  of  oonsei^ree. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me,  by  e  painter,  that  no  pra- 
fessor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another,  llus  deolwatioa  is 
BO  far  jostified  by  the  knowledge  of  life,  as  to  damp  the 
hopes  of  warm  and  constant- frienddiip,  between  mea  wboM 
their  stadies  have  made  competitors,  end  wkcv  every  fa- 
vonrer  and  every  oensarer  are  hourly  incittng  agaiaat  eacfc 
other.  The  ntaost  «xpeetatioD  that  experieace  can  ■wmr- 
rant,  is,  that  they  sfaontd  fin-bear  open  hostMities  and  seeivt 
machinations,  and,  when  the  wAole  fraternity  is  attai&ed, 
be  able  to  onite  against  a  common  fo^.  Sone,  however, 
though  few,  may  perhaps  be  fbnnd,  in  whom  emalatian  has 
not  been  able  to  overpower  generonty,  who  are  diatin-- 
gnished  from  lower  beings  by  nobler  motives  tluui  the  love 
of  fame,  and  can  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  friemlsUp 
from  the  gtists  of  pride,  and  the  nbbish  of  interest. 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between  equals,  or  wfaeva. 
the  saperiority  on  one  side  is  rednced  by  some  eqnivaleat 
advantage  on  the  otl^er.  Benefits  wiiich  eannot  be  repaid, 
and  obligatiosa  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not  ooaa- 
raoaly  foand  to  increase  aflnctioB ;  they  exeita  gratitude, 
indeed,  and  heif^tan  veneration ;  bat  commonly  take  away 
that  easy  freedom  and  famiiiarity  of  interoeane,  witboat 
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which,  tboBgh  there  ma;  be  Gdebty;  and  coal;  and  odnira' 
tioD,  there  MDpot  be  iiieiidBhip,  Thas  upperfect -ard  aU 
earthly  ble«iDgB ;  the  great  effect  of  fheodship  i«  betwfi- 
cence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  aDOomiiioii  kiodoeis  it  is  eD< 
daD^red,  like  plants  that  bear  theb  fruit  and  die.  Yet 
this  conaideration  ouf>fat  Dot  to  restrain  boanty,  or  repress  - 
eotnpassioii ;  for  daty  is  to  be  preferred  before  convo' 
nieoce,  and  be  that  loses  part  of  the  pleasoces  o(  friend^p 
by  bis  generosity,  gains  in  it«  place  the  gratalation  of  his 


N^  6S.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  90,  1760. 


Garni  anilai  ',[    , 

Er  nfabMt.  Hm.  IJb.  i.  Sat.  t>.  77. 

Obioah,  the  son  of  Abeosina,  left  the  cararansary  eariy 
in  the  moniing,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the 
plains  of  ludostao.  He  was  fresb  and  vigorous  with 
rest ;  he  was  aoiaieted  with  hope ;  he  was  incited  by  de- 
sire ;  be  walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw 
the  bills  gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  passed  along, 
his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  moruing  song  of  the  bird 
of  paradise,  he  was  fanned  by  the  last  flutters  of  the  sink- 
ing breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he 
sometimes  coatemplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills;  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fra- 
grance of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the  spring;  all 
Jiis  senses  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  banished  from 
bis  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian, 
and  the  inoreasing'  heat  preyed  upon  bis  strength ;  he  then 
looked  round  ^wut  him' for  some  more  commodious  path. 
He  saw,  on  his  right  baud,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its 
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ahadeit  u  a  lign  of  invitation ;  he  entered  it,  and  fooad  the 
eoolnesfl  and  verdure  irrenttibly  pleasant.  He  did  noti 
however,  forget  whither  he  was  travelling,  but  foand  a  nar- 
row way  bordered  with  6owerB,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  same  direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  tlus  happy  experiment,  he  had  found  means  to 
nnite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  rewards  of 
diligence  without  suffering  its  fatigues.  He,  therefore, 
still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remis- 
sion of  bis  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  musick  of  the  birds  whom  the  heat  had  as^ 
sembled  io  the  shade ;  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
plucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  side, 
or  the  fruits  that  bung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the 
green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to 
wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains  and 
murmuring  with  waterfalls.  Here  Obidah  paused  for  a 
time,  and  began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to 
forsake  the  known  and  common  track ;  but  rememberiag 
that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that  the 
plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the  new 
path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at 
last  in  the  common  road.  ^ 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his  pace, 
though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every 
new  object,  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might 
aooth  or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he' 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turned  aside  to 
every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course 
of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered 
a  large  region  with  innumerable  circnmvolntionB.  In  these 
amusements  the  honrs  passed  away  uncounted;  his  devia- 
tions had  perplexed  bis  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards 
what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive  and  confused, 
afraid  to  go  forward  lest  be  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious 
that  the  time'  of  loitering  was  now  past.     While  he  was 
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thos  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  ovenpread 
with  clondB,  the  day  vanished  from  before  him,  and  a  sndden 
tempest  gathered  aroond  his  head.  He  was  now  roiiBed  by 
his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  bis  folly ; 
he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  consulted ; 
he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosity 
that  led  liim  on  from  trifie  to  trifle.  While  he  waa  thus 
reflecting,  the  tat  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke 
his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power, 
to  tread  back  the  ground  which  be  had  passed,  and  try  to 
find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  opeu  into  the  plain. 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his 
life  to  the  lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in  bis  hand,  for 
the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  band 
were  heard  the  mingled  bowls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage 
and  expiration ;  oil  the  borrours  of  darkness  and  solitude 
surrounded  him  i  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the 
torrents  tombled  from  the  bills : 

Xitfia^poi  inTapol  ear'  V*f*  ^'•""fc 

'SC  lu^Aytaav  ffu/i^iiXXirov  t^ifum  M*tp, 
TMk  n  rqUiK  tolhrm/  Iv  aipanv  IeXh  woififif. 

Work'd  into  mdden  nge  bj  winttj  ^w'lt, 
Down  tbc  ileep  hill  the  rotriug  hwrcnl  ponn ; 
The  maaauia  ihephcrd  bean  the  diiUnt  doim. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through  the 
wild,  without  knowing  whither  be  was  going,  or  whether  he 
was  every  momentdrawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction. 
At  length,  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  overcome  him ;  bia 
breath  grew  short,  aud  his  knees  trembled,  be  was  on  the 
point  of  lying  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  be- 
held  through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He 
advanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly  at  the  door, 
and  obtained  admission.    The  old  man  set  before  him  such 
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previnons  as  he  had  collected  tm  UmMlft  on  vUeli  Obidab 
fbd  with  eageroeBs  and  gratitude. 

When  the  tejtast  was  of  er,  "  Tell  tne,"  Mtd  the  bentdt, 
**  by  vhat  chance  thoo  beet  been  broii|;fat  hither ;  I  hate 
been  now  twenty  yean  an  inhabitant  of  the  wiiderneu,  in 
which  I  never  raw  a  man  before.''  OUdah  t^b  related 
tfae  occDtrenceB  of  hia  jotlniey,  withoat  any  oeboealment  or 
palliatioo. 

"  Son,"  said  the  berlbit,  "  let  the  erronrB  and  fdlies,  the 
dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heait. 
Remember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  jommey  of  a 
day.  We  riae  in  the  morning  of  yoath,  full  of  ngonr  and 
fnll  of  expeetatioo ;  we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  with  diligence,  and  t^a▼el  on  awhile  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest.  In  a 
short  time  we  remit  onr  fervour,  and  endeavoor  to  find 
some  mitigation  of  onr  dnty,  and  some  more  easy  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  end.  We  then  relax  onr  vigour,  and 
resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distaneer 
bnt  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  ilod  venture  to  approaeh 
what  we  reSolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus  enter  the  bowers 
of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  seeority.  Here  the 
heart  softens  and  vigilance  subsides;  we  nse  then  willing 
to  inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  onr  eyes  upon  tfae  gar- 
dens of  pleasure.  We  approach  them  with  scruple  and 
hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trem- 
Ming,  and  always  hope  to  pass  throt^  them  without  losing 
the  road'  of  virtue,  which  we,  for  airtiiie,  keep  in  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  Bat  temptation  sue 
eeeds  temptation,  and  one  complianoe  prepares  us  for  an- 
other ;  we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence,  and 
solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratificatioos.  By  degrees 
we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  onr  original  intention,  and 
quit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.  We  en- 
tangle Onrselves  in  business,  imnerge  ourselves  in  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  inoonstaacy,  till  the 
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darkMH  of  oM  sge  begias  to  iuvade  as,  and  diaeaae  and 
anxiety  obatruot  oar  way.  We  then  look  hick  npon  mm 
liTAfl  with  boRoar,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ;  and  with, 
bat  too  often  vainly  wiah,  that  we  had  not  Corsdien  Uw 
ways  of  virbie.  Happy  are  tbey,  ray  son,  wiio  shall  l^rn 
from  thy  example  not  to  despair,  bat  shall  runember,  that 
~  though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there 
yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made ;  that  refonnation  if 
nerer  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavoars  erer  niHuasted  t 
that  Uie  wanderer  nay  at  length  retsm  after  all  bis  erronrs) 
and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  abore. 
shall  find  danger  and  difficntty  give  way  before  him.  Ga 
now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  and  commit  thyself  to  the  oare 
of  omlipotenee,  and  when  the  mormng  calls  again  to  toil, 
begin  anew  thy  joOrney  and  tl^  hfe." 


N".  6fl.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1750. 


Koow  tbaromie*^'  or,  knowing  it,  panua! 

How  Toid  otitutat  *i«  our  bopo  and  fern!  DBroiN. 

The  folly  of  haman  wishes  and  parsnita  has  always  been  a 
steading  rabject  of  mirth  and  declamation,  and  has  been 
ndicaled  atid  laanbtod  from  Bge  to  age ;  till  perhaps  the 
fmitlesa  repetition  of  complaints  md  eensores,  may  be 
jOfltly  asmhersd  among  the  snbieots  of  censnra  and  com- 
plaint. 

Some  of  these  instmeters  of  mankind  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  checking  the  oveiflows  of  passion,  and 
{taping  the  exnheranoe  of  desire,  b«t  have  attempted  to 
destroy  the  root  u  well  as  the  branches ;  and  not  only  to 
Bcmfine  the  nisnd  within  bonds,  bnt  to  smooth  it  ibr  ever 
by  a  dead  cakn.    They  have  employed  their  reason  asd 
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eloquence  to  persuade  ua,  tliat  nolbiog  ii  wortii  the  wish  of 
a  wise  mao,  have  represented  all  earthly  good  and  evil  w 
indifferent,  and  counted  among  valgar  erronn  the  dread  of 
pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almoat  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victorious  dts- 
pnlant,  to  destroy  hb  own  authority  by  claiming  too  many 
consequences,  or  diffusing  hii  proposition  to  an  indefensible 
extent.  When  we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and 
elated  our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  natarally  is- 
fllined  to  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  to  establish 
some  collateral  truth,  to  remove  some  adjacent  difficulty, 
and  to  take  in  the  whole  comprehension  of  our  system.  Aa 
a  prince,  in  the  ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure 
his  first  conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  add  fortress 
to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and  opportunity 
turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he  loses  in  a  moment  the 
glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  having  found  an  easy  victory  over 
those  desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselves,  and  which 
terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  of  happiness  unknown 
and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make  farther  inroads  upon 
the  heart,  and  attacked  at  last  our  senses  and  our  instincts. 
They  continued  to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which 
only  folly  could  be  conquered ;  they  therefore  lost  the 
trophies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  considered  no 
longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  these  men 
have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have  left  many  proofs 
of  strong  reason,  deep  penetration,  and'accurate  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  life,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  foam  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply 
judiciously  to  our  own  use.  They  have  shown  that  moat 
of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raise  the  envy  of  the  timor- 
ous, and  rouse  the  ambition  of  the  daring,  are  empty  showr 
of  felicity,  which,  when  they  become  familiar,  lose  their 
power  of  delighting;  and  that  the  most  prosperous  and 
exalted  have  very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and 
more  obscure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  solidtndes 
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are  balanced  againnt  their  equipage,  their  baoquets,  and 
their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  nmnatracted  to  murtnar  at 
bis  GonditioD,  because,  in  the  general  infelicity  of  life,  fa^ 
feels  his  owb  miseries,  without  knowing  that  the;  are  com- 
mon  to  all  the  rest  of  the  species ;  and,  therefore,  thou^ 
be  will  not  be  less  sensible  of  pain  by  being  told  that 
others  are  equally  tormented,  be  will  at  least  be  freed  from 
the  temptation  of  seeking,  by  perpetu^  changes,  that  ease 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found;  and  though  bis  disease 
ftill  continues,  be  escapes  the  hazard  of  exasperating  it  by 
remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  affiuence  of  wealth,  extent  of 
power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  confer,  most  be  alwaysi 
by  tfaeii  own  nature,  confined  to  a  very  small  number;  and 
the  life  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  be  lost  in 
empty  wishes  and  painful  comparisons,  were  not  the  balm 
of  philosophy  sbed  upon  us,  and  our  discontent  at  the  ap- 
pearances of  an  nnequal .  distribution  soothed  and  ap- 
peased. 

It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the  great 
masters  of  moral  [earning,  to  descend  to  familiar  life,  and 
cantioD  mankind  against  that  petty  ambition  which  is  known 
among  us  by  the  name  of  vanity ;  which  yet  had  been  an 
undertaking  not  nnwortby  of  the  longest  beard,  and  most 
solemn  austerity.  For  though  the  passions  of  little  minds, 
acting  in  low  stations,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  bloodshed 
and  devastations,  or  mark,  by  great  events,  tbe  periods  of 
time,  yet  they  torture  the  breast  on  which  they  seize,  in^ 
fest  those  that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  influ- 
ence, destroy  private  quiet  Mid  private  virtue,  and  nndw- 
mine  insensibly  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

Tbe  desire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is  very  fre^ 
quentlyill  directed.  We  fall.by  chance,  into  smne  class 
of  mankind,  and,  without  consulting  nature  or  wisdom,  re- 
solve to  gain  their  regard  by  those  qualities  which  they 
happen  to  esteem.  I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim- 
aighted;  who,  by  converting  much  with  country  gentlemen. 
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fonod  bimielf  irreriBtibl;  detenniDed  to  lyWftn  hoDOnn. 

Hu  great  ambition  was  to  shoot  flying,  and  be  tberefore 
spmt  wbote  dayt  in  the  woods  ponDUigr  gane;  which, 
before  be  was  near  eoongh  to  see  then,  hi*  ^>proaoh 
frighted  away. 

'  When  it  iMppeai  that  the  desire  tends  to  objects  wbiob 
{Hoduce  no  eompetitioD,  it  may  be  overlooked  with  some 
tndnlgenoe,  because,  however  fmitless  or  absurd,  it  cannot 
have  ill  effects  upon  the  morals.  But  most  of  oar  enjoy- 
mentK  owe  their  value  to  tbe  pecultarity  of  poMesaion,  and 
when  they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give  occasion  to 
stratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite  opposition,  hatred,  and 
defamation.  Tbe  contest  of  two  rural  beauties  for  prefer' 
eoce  and  distinction,  is  often  ssfficiwitly  keen  and  roooor- 
eos  to  fill  their  breasts  vilh  ill  those  passions,  which  an 
generally  tbougbt  the  cone  only  of  senates,  of  annies,  and 
ti  court! ;  aad  tim  rival  dancers  of  am  obscure  avembly 
have  their  partisans  and  obetton,  often  not  less  exasp»- 
ated  against  eaidi  other,  than  those  who  are  promoting 
the  interests  of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  commoa  to  coMdev  those  whom  we  find  infected 
With  an  nnreamnablp  regard  for  trifling  acoompiishments, 
M  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  tbeir  folly,  and 
as  the  aothois  of  their  own  onhapinneBs:  bnt,  perhaps, 
tkaae  whom  we  thiM  soom  or  detest,  have  more  claim  to 
teaderoeas  than  has  he^  yet  aUewed  then.  Before  we 
pennit  our  severity  to  I»eefc  loose  apon  any  fault  or  erroar. 
We  ought  surely  to  consider  how  mneh  we  have  counte- 
nanoed  or  promoted  it.  We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the 
pursuit  «f  riches,  at  tbe  expense  of  wisdom  and  of  virtoe ; 
hitwe  see  the  rest  ofmaahied  approving  their  condoct, 
and  inciting  theit  e^;enieu,  by  paying  that  regard  and 
deftreaeo  to  wealth,  which  wisdom  and  virtue  only  can 
deserve.  We  see  women  universally  jealous  of  tbe  repu- 
tation of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look  with  contempt 
ea  the  care  with  which  they  study  tbeir  ounplexions,  en- 
deavoor  to  pfeservtt  or  to  supply  tbe  bloom  of  yoiitb,  re- 
gulate every  onuuaent,  twist  their  haic  into  curls,  and 
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ahade  tbnr  faoea  firoa  t^  vettther.  We  reoo«iB«f>d  tbe 
«•■«  of  tbeir  nobler  part,  and  UA\  tken  how  litUe  lUUlition 
ii  made  by  tk\  tbeir  arU  to  tbe  graoes  of  the  and.  Bat 
vhen  was  it  known  that  feaale  goodnesi  or  kiMwiedge  waa 
lAle  to  attnuit  that  ottMOomess,  or  inspire  that  ardonr. 
which  beaatf  prodoces  wbeDever  it  appears  X  And  with 
what  hope  can  we  endaavour  to  persuade  the  ladies,  that 
the  time  Bpeat  at  tbe  toilet  is  lost  in  Tuuty,  when  tbey 
hare  every  monent  some  new  conviction,  that  their  interest 
is  more  effectually  promoted  by  a  riband  well  disposed, 
than  by  Ae  brightest  act  of  heroiek  virtue  X 

In  evMy  instanoe  of  vanity  it  will  be  fixiod  that  the 
Uame  oa^t  to  be  shared  among  more  than  it  generally 
reaches ;  all  irlio  exalt  tiifles  by  immoderate  praise,  or  in- 
stigate needless  emulation  by  invidiona  ineitementi,  are  to 
he  oonmdered  as  perverters  of  reason,  nod  comptors  of 
the  world :  and  sinee  every  man  is  obliged  to  promote  h^ 
piaess  and  virtne.  he  sbwild  be  earful  not  to  mislead  nii> 
wary  minds,  by  appearing  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
things  by  which  no  real  ezodlenoe  is  oonferred. 


N".  67.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  \^50. 


tJOMtfiki»m>ai-/l^fMi»f,pilAmmii.    Esur.  Fbna.  401. 
Bnki,  te  pnnarb  m jt,  ulaiM  g*  hop*, 
Delumve  bope  tlill  poiaU  ta  diiUnl  good. 
To  good  tliU  mocki  tpproach. 

Thbks  is  M>  temrpM*  so  geoeraUy  indulged  as  hope :  other 
fMasioDs  opente  by  starts  on  pardcalar  eocasioas,  or  in 
ceitaia  parts  of  life ;  but  hope  bc^s  with  the  first  power 
of  comparing  oar  actual  with  ear  poasible  state,  and  attends 
oi  thaough  every  stag*  sod  period,  always  argiug  us  fop- 
ward  to  new  ao^msitions,  and  boidtBg  ont  some  distant 
btessh^  to  our  view,  ptominig  us  sither  relief  firaaii  pain, 
•or  inamaae  of  h 
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Itope  ia  necessary  in  every  ooodttion.  The  miseries  of 
poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity,  would,  withont  this  cotn- 
fort,  be  tnsapportable ;  nor  does  it  iqipear  that  the  happiest 
lot  of  terrestrial  existeDce  can  set  as  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessings ;  or  that  life,  when  the  ^fts  of  nature  and 
of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it,  would  not  still  be 
wretched,  were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  new  poaseuion,  of  some  enjoyment  yet 
behind,  by  which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the 
heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacioas,  and  promises  what  it 
leldon  ^ves ;  bnt  its  promises  are  more  valuable  than  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom  fmstrates  us  without  assur- 
iog  us  of  recompensing  the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which  every 
man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  considering  the  advan- 
tages and  dangers  proceeding  from  this  gay  prospect  of  fu- 
tnri^,  when,  falling  asleep,  on  a  sudden  I  found  myself 
placed  in  a  garden,  of  whioh  my  sight  could  descry  no  li- 
mits. Every  scene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light 
with  sunshine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  the  ground 
was  p^ted  with  ^1  the  variety  of  spring,  and  all  the  chw 
of  nature  was  singing  in  the  groves.  When  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  raptures,  with  which  the  confusion 
of  pleasure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to  take 
a  particalar  and  deliberate  view  of  this  delightful  region. 
I  titen  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher  gratifications  to  sx.- 
pect,  and  that,  at  a  small  distance  from  me,  there  were 
brighter  flowers,  clearer  fountains,  and  more  lofty  groves, 
ifhere  the  birds,  which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exert- 
ing all  the  power  of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were 
beautiful  with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  bUissoms ;  but  I 
was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the  sight  of  ripe  fruits',  which 
seemed  to  hang  only  to  be  plucked.  I,  therefore,  walked 
hastily  forward,  bnt  fonnd,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colonrs 
of  the  field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
reached  it,  the  birds  flew  still  singing  before  me,  and 
though  X  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  still  in 
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sight  of  pleasnres  of  which  I  conid  not  yet  gain  the  poii- 
session,  and  which  seemed  to  mock  my  diligence,  and  to 
retire  as  I  advanced. 

Tbongh  I  iras  coafounded  with  so  many  alternations  of 
joy  and  grief,  I  yet  persisted  to  go  forward,  in  hopes  that 
these  fugitive  delights  would  in  lime  be  overtaken.  At 
length  I  saw  an  innumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and 
sex,  who  seemed  all  to  partake  of  some  general  felicity ; 
for  every  cheek  was  flushed  with  confidence,  and  every 
eye  sparkled  with  eagerness:  yet  each  speared  to  have 
some  particular  and  secret  pleasure,  and  very  few  were 
willing  to  commnnicate  their  intentions,  or  extend  their 
concern  heyond  themselves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  a  stranger,  and  therefore  I  was  content  for 
awhile  to  gaze  upon  Aem,  without  interrupting  them  with 
troublesome  inquiries.  At  last  I  observed  one  man  worn 
with  time,  and  unable  to  struggle  in  the  crowd ;  and, 
therefore,  supposing  him  more  at  leisure,  I  began  to  ac- 
cost faim ;  but  he  turned  from  me  with  anger,  and  told  me 
he  must  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  great  hoar  of  projection 
was  now  come  when  Mercury  shoald  lose  his  wings,  and 
slavery  should  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  sof^ess  of 
mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  reason  to  hope  for  a 
more  agreeable  reception;  bnt  he  told  me,  with  a  low 
bow,  that  nothing  would  make  him  more  happy  than  an 
opportunity  of  serving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want, 
for  a  place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  soliciting 
would  he  soon  vacant.  From  him  I  had  recourse  to  the 
next,  who  was  departing  in  haste  to  take  possession  of  the 
estate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  the  course  of  nature  could  Dot 
live  long.  He  that  followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for 
treasore  in  a  new-invented  hell;  and  another  was  on  the 
pMOt  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

Being  thns  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  myself  for 
informatioD,  I  began  to-  imagine  it  best  to  desist  from  in- 
quiry, and  try  what  my  own  observation  would  discover : 
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bnt  seeing  a  youDg  man.  gajr  And  thoaghtlew,  X  roiolffl4 
upoB  one  more  experuaeat,  and  wb«  iqfbnaed  tbat  I  wai 
ID  the  garden  of  hope,  and  daughter  of  desire,  and  that 
aH  those  whom  I  «aw  thu  tumnltiiotul;  bavtliag  around  me 
were  incited  b;  the  promjjws  of  hope,  and  baitecing  t6 
■eize  the  gifts  which  she  held  is  her  hatfd. 

I  tonied  my  sight  npward,  and  saw  a  ^ddeas  io  tbs 
bloom  of  jouth  sittiag  oa  a  throoe :  around  her  lay  all  lh« 
gift»  of  fortune,  and  ail  the  bleagiog^  of  life  were  spread 
abroad  to  view ;  she  bad  a  perpetoal  gaiety  of  aspect,  aud 
every  one  imagined  that  her  unile,  which  was  impartial 
and  general,  was  directed  to  himself,  and  tiiumphed  ia 
his  own  superiority  to  others,  who  had  conceived  the  sane 
ijonfidenca  from  the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a  mor« 
extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  with  less  per> 
plexity  consider  the  different  conduct  of  the  crowds  that 
filled  it.  From  this  station  I  observed,  that  the  entrance 
into  the  gardeti  of  hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  reason,  and  the  other  by  fancy.  ReasiHi  wM 
surly  and  scrupulous,  and  seldoin  tqrned  the  key  without 
many  interrogatories,  and  long  hesitation ;  but  fancy  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  portress,  she  bpld  her  gate  wide  openb 
apd  welcomed  all  equally  to  the  district  under  her  snper- 
intendency ;  so  that  the  passage  was  crowded  by  all  thow 
who  either  feared  the  ezaminatioo  of  reason,  or  had  been 
rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  reason  there  was  a  way  to  the  throng 
of  hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippery,  and  winding  path,  called 
the  ttraght  of  tt^cuUy,  which  those  who  entered  with 
the  permission  of  the  guard  endeavoured  to  climb,  fiat 
ibougb  they  surveyed  the  way  very  carefully  before  they 
began  to  rise,  and  marked  out  the  several  stages  of  (hev 
progress,  tbey  commonly  found  unexpected  obstacles,  and 
were  obliged  frequently  to  stop  <hi  the  suddw,  where 
they  imagined  the  way  plain  and  even.  A  thousimd  in- 
bicacies  embarrassed  them,  a  thousand  sUps  threw  them 
back,  and  a  thous^uj  pitftlls  impeded  their  advance.    So 
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formidable  were  Ae  dangers,  and  so  frequeot  the  miscar- 
riages, that  many  returned  from  the  first  attempt,  and 
many  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the  way,  and  only  a  very  small 
number  were  led  up  to  the  summit  of  hope,  by  the  luuid 
of  fortitude.  Of  these  few  the  greater  part,  when  they 
had  obtained  the  gift  which  ht^ie  had  promised  them,  re- 
gretted the  labour  which  it  cost,  and  felt  in  their  success 
the  regret  of  disappointment ;  the  rest  retired  with  their 
prize,  and  were  led  by  wisdom  to  the  bowers  of  content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  fancy,  I  could  find 
no  way  to  the  seat  of  hope ;  hut  though  she  sat  full  in 
view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an  air  of  invitation,  which 
filled  every  heart  with  rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that 
side,  inaccessibly  steep,  but  so  channelled  and  shaded, 
that  none  perceived  the  impossibility  of  ascending  it,  but 
each  imagined  himself  to  have  discovered  a  way  to  which 
the  rest  were  strangers.  Many  expedients  were  indeed 
tried  by  this  industrious  tribe,  of  whom  some  were  making 
themselves  wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  labour,  and 
all  their  artifices,  they  never  rose  above  the  ground,  or 
quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  approached  the  throne  of  hope, 
but  still  continued  to  gaze  at  a  distance,  and  langhed  at 
the  slow  progress  of  those  whom  they  saw  toiling  in  the 
tireiffht  ofd^fficvlty. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  fancy,  when  they  had  entered 
the  garden,  without  making,  like  the  rest,  an  attempt  to 
olimb  the  mountain,  turned  immediately  to  the  vale  of 
idleness,  a  calm  and  andistnrbed  retirement,  from  whence 
they  could  always  have  hope  in  prospect,  and  to  which 
they  pleased  themselves  with  believing  that  she  intended 
speedily  to  descend.  These  were  indeed  scorned  by  all 
•the  rest ;  bat  they  seemed  very  little  affected  by  contempt, 
advice,  or  reproof  but  were  resolved  to  expect  at  ease  the 
favour  of  the  goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and  found  them 
ready  to  answer  all  my  questions,  and  witling  to  communi- 
cate their  mirth;. but  turning  round,  I  saw  two  dreadful 
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monsters  entering  the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be 
age,  and  the  other  want.     Sport  and  rereHiog  were  imw 
'  at  an  end,  and  an  anivenal  shriek  of  affright  and  distreaa 
bant  out  and  awaked  me. 


H'.  66.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  17S0. 


rintiHltiM  rtcM,  eum  prgptfr  plurima,  tuat . 
Precifnu  eniuii,  ul  [in^rioi  mancipii/ruin 


Let  ni  live  wtU ;  were  it  kJodc  for  IbU, 

The  baneTuI  tmgMM  of  Kmati  to  deipM. 

SlindeT,  that  wont  of  pouom,  ever  findi 

An  euj  cDtnaee  to  ignoble  miiidi.  HKiiraT. 

^Thb  younger  Pliny  has  very  justly  obserrsd,  that  of  ac- 

-    tions  that  deserre  oor  attention,  the  most  splendid  are  not 

-F  "^ways  the  greatest.     F^ne,  and  wonder,  and  applause, 

are  not  excited  but  by  external  and  adventitious  circuui- 

'  .  stances,  often  dbtinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  he^ 

ij9^  roism.     Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 

the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  exoelletwe  in 

pnblick  view ;  but  fortitude,  di%ence,  and  patience,  ^- 

vested  of  their  show,  glide  unobserved  through  the  orowd 

of  life,  and  suffer  and  act,  though  with  the  same  vigour 

and  constancy,  yet  without  pity  and  without  praisei 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life.  No- 
thing is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  upon  common  eyes 
and  common  ears.  A  thous^d  miseries  make  silent  and 
invisible  inroads  on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumer- 
able throbs,  which  never  break  into  complaint.  Perhaps^ 
likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for  the  most  part  equally  secret, 
and  most  are  borne  up  by  some  private  satisfaction,  some 
internal  consciousness,  some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar 
prospect,  which  they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for 
solitary,  hours,  and  clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed  of  small  incidents 
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and  petty  oecBireocet ;  of  wishes  for  objects  not  remotft, 
■nd  grief  for  di8^>poiatinent«  of  do  fatal  oonaeqnepce ;  of 
insect  vezatioDS,  which  stiog  ns  and  fl;  away,  impertineacics 
vhioh  buzz  awhile  about  us,  and  are  heard  no  more ;  <^ 
neteorons  pleasures,  which  daoce  before  us  and  are  ditsi- 
pated;  of  complimeuts,  which  glide  off  the  soul  like  other 
nutsick,  and  are  fo^otteo  by  him  that  gave,  and  him  that 
received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every  man  is  to 
coll  his  own  condition :  for,  as  the  chymists  tell  ns,  that  all 
bodies  are  resolvable  into  the  same  elements,  and  that  the 
boondless  variety  of  things  arises  from  the  different  pro- 
portions of  very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pains  and  a  few 
pleasures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  li^,  and  of  these 
the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by  providence,  and 
partly  left  to  the  arrangement  of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  the  moat 
part  happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are  involved  in 
great  events,  or  have  their  thread  OT  life  entwisted  with 
the  chain  of  causes  on  which  armies  or  nations  are  sus- 
pended ;  and  even  those  who  seam  wholly  busied  in  pub- 
lick  affairs,  and  elevated  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  plea- 
sures, pass  the  chief  part  of  th^r  time  in  familiar  and 
domeslick  scenes ;  from  these  they  came  into  publiok  life, 
to  these  they  are  every  hour  recalled  by  passions  not  to  be 
suppressed ;  io  these  tbey  have  the  reward  of  their  toils, 
and  to  these  at  last  they  retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  . 
those  hours,  which  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation 
caiwot  exhilarate :  those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amuse- 
ment, in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural  diinensions, 
and  throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises,  wluch  Ife  feels 
io  privacy  to  be  useless  encumbranoes,  and  to  lose  all  effect 
wbeo  they  become  familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is  tbe 
oltinwte  result  of  all  ambition,  tbe  end  to  which  every 
enterprise  and  labour  (ends,  and  of  which  every  desire 
prompts  the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be  known 
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by  those  who  would  make  a  just  estimate  either  of  his  vir- 
tue or  felicity ;  for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occa- 
sional, and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  show  in  painted 
honour  and  fictitious  benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whose  lives,  in  every 
house  but  their  own,  were  a  continual  series  of  hypocrisy, 
and  who  concealed  under  fair  appearances  bad  qualities, 
which,  whenever  they  thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach 
of  censure,  broke  out  from  their  restraint,  like  winds  im- 
prisoned in  their  caverns,  and  whom  every  one  had  reason 
to  love,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise  man  u  chiefly  solicitous 
to  procure.  And  there  are  others  who,  without  any  show 
of  general  goodness,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
popularity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among  their  own 
families  as  bestowetB  of  happiness,  and  reverenced  as  in- 
structers,  guardians,  and  benefactors. 

The  most  authentick  witnesses  of  any  man's  character 
are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  family,  and  see  him 
without  any  restraint  or  rule  of  conduct,  but  such  as  he 
voluntarily  prescribes  to  himself.  If  a  man  carries  virtue 
with  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advan- 
tage of  unlimited  power  or  probable  secrecy ;  if  we  trace 
him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find  that  his  cha- . 
racter,  with  those  allowances  which  mortal  frailty  must 
always  want,  is  uniform  and  regular,  we'  have  all  the  evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity  that  one  man  can ,  have  with  regard 
to  another :  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be  iU  own 
reward,  we  may,  without  hesitadon,  determine  that  his 
heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyrick,  therefore,  that  private  virtue 
can-  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For,  however  vanity 
or  insolence  may  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  suffrage 
of  men  undignified  by  wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  edu- 
cation, it  very  seldom  happens  that  they  commend  or  blam»- 
without  justice.  Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  distinguished. 
Oppression,  according  to  Harrington's  aphorism,  will  be 
felt  by  those  that  cannot  see  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out 
very  often  that,  in  moral  qnestioDS,  the  philosophers  to  the 
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gown,  and  in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  seati- 
ments,  as  in  their  language,  and  have  equal  power  of  dis- 
cerning right,  though  they  cannot  point  it  out  to  others 
with  equal  address. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in  solitude, 
or  without  some  agents,  partners,  confederates,  or  wit- 
nesses ;  and,  therefore,  the  servant  mast  commonly  know 
the  secrets  of  a  master,  who  has  any  secrets  to  intrust ; 
and  failings,  merely  personal,  are  so  frequently  exposed 
by  that  security  which  pride  and  folly  generally  produce, 
and  so  inquisitively  watched  by  that  desire  of  reduciog  the 
ioequalities  of  condition,  which  the  lower  orders  of  the 
world  will  always  feel,  that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  do- 
mestick  can  seldom  be  considered  as  defective  for  want  of 
knowledge.  And  though  its  impartiality  may  be  sometimes 
suspected,  it  is,  at  least,  as  credible  as  that  of  equals, 
where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or  friendship  dictates  pal- 
liations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our  servants, 
and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it  from  them,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  one  motive  to  a  regular  and  irre- 
proachable life.  For  no  condition  is  more  hateful  or  despic- 
able, than  his  who  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  ser- 
vant; in  the  power  of  him,  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first  cor- 
rupted by  making  him  subservient  to  bis  vices,  and  whose 
fidelity  he,  therefore,  cannot  enforce  by  any  precepts  of 
honesty  or  reason.  It  is  seldom  known,  that  authority  thus 
acquired  is  possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 
is  not  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tameness  or  forbearance, 
that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some  foolish  confidence. 
And  his  crime  is  equally  punished,  whatever  part  he  takes 
of  the  choice  to  which  he  is  reduced  ;  and  he  is,  from  that 
fatal  hour,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  his  passions, 
io  perpetual  dread  of  insolence  or  defamation ;  of  a  cbn- 
b'oUer  at  home,  or  an  accuser  abroad.  He  is  condemned 
to  purchase,  by  continual  bribes,  that  secrecy  which  bribes 
never  secured,  and  which,  after  a  long  course  of  submis- 
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Bion,  promises,  ftocl  anxieties,  he  will  find  Tiolated  in  a  fit 
of  rage,  or  in  a  frolick  of  drnnkennesa. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the  great 
pren^tive  of  innocence ;  an  exemptioil  granted  ooly  to 
inrariable  virtne.  Bat  guilt  has  always  its  hoiroun  and 
solicitudes ;  and  to  make  it  yet  more  sbamefnl  and  detest- 
able, it  is  doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  conld  give  inflnenee  or  weight,  bnt  their  power  of 
betraying. 


N".  6B.   TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1760. 


rnqHit  tdax  rfnmi,  tiijiti  n 

Omnia  dettmitii :  vitialaqua  diitibat  en 

Podatni  Imta  nHuumilM  niHM  Hurt*.  0*ID.  Met  i*.  333. 


Tbe  drradful  wiinUa  when  poor  Helen  ipj'il, 

Ab !  whj  thii  ■econd  npe  1  with  lean  (he  cry'd. 

Time,  thon  daronrer,  and  than,  «iirioiii  ige, 

Wbo  til  deitiDf  with  keen  catrodiBg  njc, 

B«MUh}oiiijai*i,  whate'erhaTepleu'dDrpIeue, 

Unit  nok,  conium'd  by  iwifl  or  ilow  dcgren.         ELPBiHtroN. 

Am  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show  tlie  mi* 
•eries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man.  imprecates  npon 
those,  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  long  life,  the  ca- 
lamity of  contioning  to  grow  old  from  centory  to  centnry. 
He  thought  that  no  adventitioas  or  foreign  pain  was  re- 
quisite ;  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  of  what- 
ever is  dreadful ;  and  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  curse 
of  age,  bat  that  it  should  be  extended  beyond  its  natnnl 
■imits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  speotator  can  indeed 
scarcely  retire  without  heaviness  of  heart,  from  a  view  <rf 
the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  in  which'  be  finds 
those  who,  in  the  former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distin- 
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guiahed  by  oppoaitioD  of  oooduot,  contrariety  of  desi^tw, 
ood  diMimilitude  of  peraonal  qualities,  all  involved  in  one 
common  diatress,  and  all  §tmggling  with  affliction  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  overoome. 

The  other  miseries,  which  wa^y  onr  passage  throo^fb 
the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  fortftade  may  conquer : 
by  caution  and  circnmspecliou  we  may  steal  aloi^  with  very 
little  to  obstmct  oir  iooommode  us ;  by-spirit  and  vigourwe 
may  fwce  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  contest  by  the 
pleasnres  of  victory.  Bat  a  time  mast  come  when  our 
policy  and  bravery  shall  be  equally  useless;  when  we  shall 
all  sink  into  helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power 
of  receiving  sdace  from  the  pleasures  that  have  formerly 
delighted  ns,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging  into  a  second 
possession  of  the  blessings  that  we  b^ve  lost 

The  indnslry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting  in 
endeavonrs  to  procure  comforts  for  these  hours  of  dejec- 
tion and  melancholy,  and  to  gild  the  dreadful  ^oom  with 
artificial  light.  The  most  usual  support  of  old  age  is 
wealth.  He  whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chests 
are  full,  imagines  himself  always  fortified  against  invasiooB 
oa  his  authority.  If  be  has  lost  all  other  means  of  govern- 
ment, iHiis  strength  and  his  reason  fail  him,  be  can  at  last 
alter  bis  will ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  have  hopes  must  like* 
vrise  have  fears,  and  be  may  still  continue  to  give  laws  to 
such  88  have  not  ceased  to  regard  their  own  interest. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the  dotard, 
tbe  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and  in  which  he 
makes  the  stand  against  the  upstart  race  that  seizes  his 
domains,  disputes  bis  cnnmandsi  and  cancels  his  presci^ 
tiona.  But  here,  thoogb  there  may  be  safety,  there  is  no 
pleasure ;  and  what  remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was 
once  possessed. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally  dreaded 
by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of  children  ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  a  man  who  has  survived  all  tbe  companions  of 
bis  youth,  all  who  have  participated  bis  pleasures  and  his 
cares,  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  evepU,  wid  filled 
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iheir  niindB  with  the  same  oonoeptions,  this  fall-peopled 
world  is  a  dismal  solitude.  He  stands  forlorn  and  silent, 
neglected  or  insulted,  in  the  midst  of  multitndes,  animated 
with  hopes  which  he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  bnsi- 
ness  which  he  is  no  tourer  able  to  forward  or  retard ;  nor 
can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  is  of  im- 
portance, nnless  he  has  secnred  some  domestick  gratifica- 
tions, some  tender  employments,  and  endeared  himself  to 
some  whose  interest  and  gratitude  may  nnite  them  to 
him. 

So  different  are  the  cotonra  of  life  as  we  look  forwwxl 
to  the  fnture,  or  backward  to  the  past ;  and  so  different 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  this  contrariety  of  ap- 
pearance naturally  produces,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
old  and  young  ends  generally  with  contempt  or  pity  on 
either  side.  To  a  young  man  entering  the  world  with  ful- 
ness of  hope,  and  ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so  unpteas- 
ing  as  the  cold  caution,  the  faint  expectations,  the  scrupu- 
lous diffidence,  which  experience  and  disappointments 
certainly  infuse ;  and  the  old  man  wonders,  in  his  turn, 
that  the  world  never  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither  pre- 
cepts, nor  testimonies,  can  cure  boys  of  their  credulity 
and  sufficiency ;  aud  that  not  one  can  be  convinced  thnt 
snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  be  finds  himself  entangled. 

Thos  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and  wonder  of 
the  other ;  and  the  notions  of  the  old  and  young  are  like 
liquors  of  different  gravity  and  texture,  which  never  can 
unite.  The  spirits  of  youth  sublimed  by  health,  and  vola- 
tilized by  passion,  soon  leave  behind  them  the  phlegmatick 
sediment  of  weariness  and  deliberation,  and  burst  out  in 
temerity  and  enterprise.  The  tenderness,  therefore,  which 
nature  infuses,  and  which  long  habits  of  beneficence  coo- 
firm,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  such  opposition ;  and  an  old 
man  must  be  a  father  to  bear  with  patience  those  follies 
and  absurdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine  himself 
to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations,  the  pleasures  and 
the  scHrrows,  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  hardened  by 
time,  and  chilled  by  frustration. 
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Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleasare  or  seeing 
children  ripening  into  strengtb  be  not  overbalanced  by  the 
pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in  the  blo&soni,  and  others  blasted 
in  tbeir  growth ;  some  shaken  down  with  storms,  some 
tainted  with  cankers,  and  some  shrivelled  in  the  shade ; 
and  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  beyond  himself,  does 
not  mnltiply  his  anxieties  more  than  his  pleasures,  and 
weary  himself  to  no  purpose,  by  superintending  what  he 
caanot  regnlate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human  beings  suf- 
ficiently terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by  fine 
ladies,  who  have  had.  no  other  end  or  ambition  than  to  fiU 
np  the  day  and  the  night  with  dress,  diversions,  and  flattery, 
and  who,  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  knowledge, 
or  with  business,  have  constantly  caught  all  tbeir  ideas 
from  the  current  prattle  of  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for 
all  their  happiness  to  compliments  and  treats. '  With  these 
ladies  age  begins  early,  and  very  often  lasts  long;  it 
begins  when  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth  loses  its 
sprightlineas,  and  their  motion  its  ease.  From  that  time 
all  which  gave  them  joy  vanishes  from  about  them ;  they 
hear  the  praises  bestowed  on  others,  which  used  to  swell 
tfieir  bosoms  with  exultation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  fe- 
licity, and  endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  de- 
lighted. But  pleasure  is  only  received  when  we  believe 
that  we  give  it  in  return.  Neglect  and  petulance  inform 
them,  that  their  power  and  their  value  are  past ;  and  what 
then  remains  but  a  tedious  and  comfortless  uniformity  of 
time,  without  any  motion  of  the  heart,  or  exercise  of  the 
reason? 

Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  us,  by  its  appeantncc, 
from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we  shall  all,  by  degrees, 
certainly  be  old ;  and,  therefore,  we  onght  to  inquire  what 
provision  can  be  made  against  that  time  of  distress  ?  what 
happiness  can  be  stored  np  against  the  winter  of  life  ?  and 
how  we  may  pass  our  latter  years  with  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness ? 

If  it  has  been  found,  by  the  experience  of  mankiad,  that 
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not  even  tbe  best  seasons  of  life  are  aible  to  soppl;  suffi- 
cient gratifications,  without  anticipating  uncertain  i«Uci- 
ties,  it  cannot,  sorely,  be  supposed,  that  old  age,  won  with 
labours,  harassed  with  anxieties,  and  tortored  with  dis- 
eases, should  hare  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel  anj 
satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  the  present.  All 
the  comfort  that  can  now  be  expected  must  be  reoalled 
from  the  past,  or  borrowed  from  the  future;  tbe  past  is 
very  soon  exhausted ;  all  the  events  or  actions  of  which 
the  memory  can  afford  pleasure,  are  quickly  recollected  j 
and  the  future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be 
reached  only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  tbe  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying 
man.  He  that  grows  old  withtKit  religions  hopes,  as  he 
declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains  and  sorrews  inces- 
santly crowding  upon  him,  fails  into  a  gulf  of  bottomless 
misery,  in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  him  de^wr, 
and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradations  of  anguish)  and 
precipices  of  horrour. 


N".  70.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17, 17S0. 


r,  fiJvtprttutUT  trt,  Ovid.  HaL  i.  IM. 

tuna  ■  lilvet  ige  behold, 
EiMlUng  biua,  hnt  more  eiccli'd  b;  gold.     Dryden. 

H  BSlOD,  in  lus  celebrated  distrUintion  of  mankind,di rides 
them  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  "  The  first  plane," 
says  he,  "  belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his  own  powers  dis- 
cern what  is  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate  to  the  remoter 
motives  <^  action.  Tbe  seocmd  is  claimed  by  him  that  is 
wilting  to  hear  instruction,  and  can  perceive  right  and 
wrong  when  they  aie  shown  him  by  another ;  b«t  he  that . 
has  neither  aonteness  nor  docility,  who  can  neither  find  the 
way  by  himself,  nor  will  be  led  by  others,  is  a  wretch 
witbont  use  or  value." 
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If  we  ninrey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  fonnd,  that  tfae 
tanb  division  may  be  mttde  of  men.  with  regard  to  their 
virtue.  There  are  aoroe  whose  principles  are  so  linnly 
fixed,  whose  oonntition  is  so  constantly  present  to  thetr 
minds,  and  who '  have  raised  in  themseWes  sneh  p~'.ent 
wishes  for  the  approbation  of  Ood,  and  the  happiness  with 
wfaiob  he  has  promised  to  reward  obedience  and  persever- 
ance,  that  they  rise  above  all  other  oares  and  consider' 
ations,  and  uniformly  examine  every  action  and  desire,  by 
flomparing  it  with  the  divine  commands.  There  are  others 
in  a  kind  of  eqnipoise  between  good  and  iU;  who  are 
moved  on  the  one  part  by  riches  or  pleaenre,  by  the  grati- 
Aoations  of  passion  and  the  detights  of  sense ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  taws  of  which  they  own  the  obligation,  and  re- 
wards of  which  they  believe  tbe  reali^,  and  whom  a  veiy 
small  addition  of  wei^^t  tnms  either  way.  The  third 
class  consists  of  beings  immersed  in  pleasure,  or  ^an- 
doned  to  passion,  withont  any  desire  of  higher  good,  or 
any  effort  to  extend  their  thonghts  beyond  immediate  and 
gross  sadsfaGtions. 

Tbe  second  class  is  so  mnofa  the  most  numeroas,  that  it 
may  be  aonsidered  as  oomprising  the  whole  body  of  man* 
kind.  Those  of  the  last  are  not  very  many,  and  those  of 
the  first  arer  very  few ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
&lls  mnch  under  the  consideratMHi  of  the  moralist,  whose 
precepts  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  go  forward  up  the  steeps  of  virCne,  not  for  those 
who  have  already  reached  the  snmmit,  or  those  who  are 
resolved  to  stay  for  ever  in  their  present  situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  world,  bat  aconstomed 
to  jodge  only  by  speculative  reason,  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  any  one  shonld  be  in  this  state  of  indifference,  or 
stand  uDdetermined  and  nnengaged,  ready  to  follow  the 
first  call  to  either  aide.  It  seems  certain,  that  either  a 
man  mast  believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy,  and 
resolve,  therefore,  to  be  virtnons,  or  think  that  he  may  be 
h^>py  withont  virtue,  and  therefore  cast  off  all  care  bnt  for 
hii  present  interest.    It  seems  impossible  that  cfmvictioo 
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sbonid  be  on  one  side,  and  practice  on  the  other ;  and  that 
he  who  has  seen  the  right  way  should  Toluntarily  shut  his 
eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tranquillity.  Yet  ell 
these  absurdities  are  every  hour  to  be  fonad ;  the  wisest 
and  best  men  deviate  from  known  and  acknowledged  do- 
ties,  by  inadvertency  or  surprise ;  and  most  are  good  no 
longer  than  while  temptation  is  away,  than  while  their 
passions  are  without  excitements,  and  their  opinions  are 
free  from  the  counteraction  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every  man  changes 
as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the  expectation  of  aniformi^ 
of  character.  He  that  without  acquaintance  with  the 
power  of  desire,  the  cogency  of  distress,  the  complica- 
tions of  affairs,  or  the  force  of  partial  influence,  has  filled 
his  mind  with  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and,  having  never 
tried  his  resolution  in  any  encounters  with  hope  or  fear, 
believes  it  able  to  stand  firm  whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will 
be  always  clamoroas  against  the  smallest  failure,  ready  to 
exact  the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  coosidier 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  without 
conscience  and  without  merit ;  unworthy  of  trust  or  love,  of 
pity  or  regard ;  as  an  enemy  whom  all  should  join  to  drive 
out  of  society,  as  a  pest  which  all  should  avpid,  or  as  a 
weed  which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught  the  pos- 
sibility of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  rejecting  others,  or  of 
being  good  or  bad  to  a  particular  degree.  For  it  is  very  easy 
to  the  solitary  reasoner,  to  prove  that  the  same  arguments 
by  which  the  miod  is  fortified  against  one  crime  are  of  equal 
force  against  all,  and  the  consequence  very  naturally  fol- 
lows, that  be  whom  tfaey  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  h  i 
either  never  considered  them,  or  has  by  MMne  fallacy 
taught  himself  to  evade  their  validity ;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  of  one  crime,  no  farther 
evidence  is  needful  of  his  depravity  and  cormption. 

Yet  such  is  the  state  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that  it  is  al- 
ways uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
whole  compass  of  duty,  and  sometimes  shrinking  into  a 
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narrow  space,  and  fortifying  only  a  few  avenues  of  the 
heart,  while  all  the  rest  is  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  ap- 
petite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickedness.  No- 
thing, therefore,  is  more  unjust,  than  to  judge  of  man  by  too 
short  an  acquaintance,  and  too  slight  inspection ;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  in  the  loose,  and  thoughtless,  and  dis- 
sipated, there  ia  a  secret  radical  worth,  which  may  shoot 
out  by  proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  heaven, 
though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  is  yet  not  extinguished, 
but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel  and  exhortation,  be 
kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  completely  good 
is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  suppose  that  all  are  ca- 
pable of  the  same  degrees  of  excellence ;  it  is,  indeed,  to 
exact  from  all  that  perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain. 
And  since  the  purest  virtue  ia  consistent  with  some  vice, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  greatest  number  with  almost  an  equal 
proportion  of  contrary  qualities,  let  none  too  hastily  con- 
clude, that  all  goodness  is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be 
clouded  and  overwhelmed ;  for  most  minds  are  the  slaves 
of  external  circumstances,  and  conform  to  any  hand  that 
undertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  down  any  torrent  of  cnstom 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  caught,  or  bend  to  any  impor- 
tunity that  bears  hard  ag^nst  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they  fall  among  those 
who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and,  (hat  neither  education  nor 
reason  gives  them  much  security  against  the  influence  of 
example.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less  courage  to 
stand  against  opposition,  or  that  their  desire  of  admiration 
makes  them  sacrifice  their  principles  to  the  poor  pleasure 
of  worthless  praise,  it  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
that  female  goodness  seldom  keeps  its  ground  against 
laughter,  flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  every  one  should  con^der  himself  as 
entrusted,  not  only  with  his  owu  conduct,  but  with  that  of 
others ;  and  as  accountable,  not  only  for  the  duties  which 
he  neglects,  or  the  crimes  that  he  commits,  but  for  that 
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oegiigence  and  irre^larity  which  hie  may  eqeonn^  or  in- 
calcate.  Every  raan,  in  whatever  Htationi  bai,  or  eodea- 
vonra  to  have,  Us  followers,  admirerB,  and  imitators,  and 
has,  therefore,  the  ioflneace  of  his  example  to  watch  with 
care ; '  he  ou^ht  to  avoid  not  ooly  erimes,  bat  the  ^>peaE- 
ance  of  crimes,  and  not  only  to  practise  virtne.  but  to  ap- 
plaod,  countenance,  and  support  it.  For  it  is  possible 
that  for  want  of  attentioD,  we  may  teach  others  faults  from 
which  ourselves  are  free,  or  by  a  cowardly  desertion  of  a 
cause  which  we  ourselves  approve,  may  pervert  those  who 
fix  their  eyes  upon  ns,  and  having  no  role  of  their  owo  to 
guide  their  coarse, -are  easily  misled  by  the  aberratioiis  of 
that  example  which  they  choose  for  their  direction. 


N°.  71.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1750, 


Tnie,  lir,  to  live  I  hute,  your  pardon  givB, 

For  tell  Dw,  whu  mikei  haste  enough  to  live  ?  F.  Lewii. 

Many  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently  heard  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial  observer  is  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  most  cotttain  some  primary  priociple, 
some  great  rule  of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to 
have  present  to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  use  of 
every  hoar  is  to  be  adjusted.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  those  sententioas  philosophers,  it  will  often  be 
found,  that  they  repeat  these  aphorifims,  merely  because 
they  have  somewhere  heard  them,  because  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  say,  or  because  they  think  veneratioa  gained 
by  such  appearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  ideas  are  an- 
nexed to  the  words,  and  that,  according  to  the  old  blunder 
of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their  souls  are  mere  pipes  or 
organs,  which  transmit  sounds,  but  do  not  underBtand 
them. 
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'  Of  this  kind  is  the  weH-kaown  sad  ««ll-«ttested  position, 
tfaat  Hfi  u  ahort.  vhich  may  be  beard  amoog  mankiod  by 
M  atteative  auditor,  many  tines  a  day,  but  which  never 
jet,  within  my  reach  of  observation,  left  any  impression 
npoo  the  miod ;  and  perhaps^  if  my  readers  will  turn  their 
thoughts  back  apon  then-  old  frieods,  they  wUl  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  oall  a  single  man  to  remeotbraace,  who  appeared  to 
know  that  life  was  short  till  be  was  abont  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  accoant  of  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by  tbe  varioas  in- 
fluence of  time,  remarks,  that  tbe  old  man  is  dilator,  ape 
UM0Ut,  given  te  procrastination,  and  inoUned  to  extend  his 
hopes  to  a  great  distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  from 
thinking  what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at 
tbe  time  when  it  is  necesBanly  shortest,  we  form  projects 
wluoh  we  d^y  to  execute,  indulge  sach  expectations  as 
aotbing  but  a  long  train  of  events  oan  gratify,  and  suffer 
those  passions  to  gain  ap<m  us,  which  are  only  excnsable 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  refleotions  w^e  lately  exoited  in  my  mind,  by  ui 
«vening's  conversation  with  my  biend  Prospero,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-fire,  has  bought  an  estate,  and  is  now  cou> 
triving  to  di^ose  and  cultivate  it  with  nnccanmon  elegance. 
-His  great  pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  and  lie 
mnsing  in  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade ;  he  is  therefore 
maturely  considering  how  he  shell  dispose  his  walks  and 
his  groves,  and  has  at  last  determined  to  send  for  tbe  best 
plans  from  Italy,  and  fi>rbear  planting  till  the  next  season. 

Thus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what  never 
oan  be  done,  if  it  he  left  unattempted  till  all  tbe  requisite* 
which  imagination  can  surest  are  gathered  together. 
Where  our  design  terminates  only  in  our  own  aatisfaction, 
the  mistake  is  of  no  great  importance ;  for  tbe  pleasure  of 
expecting  enjoyment  is  often  greater  than  that  of  obtain- 
ing it,  uid  the  oompietion  of  almost  every  wish  is  found 
a  disappoiotnent ;  but  when  many  others  are  interested  in 
an  undertaking,  when  any  design  is  formed,  in  which  the 
improvement  or  security  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing 
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ia  more  onworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  benevolence,  than 
to  delay  it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget  bow  much  every 
day  that  passes  over  us  takes  away  from  our  power,  and 
bow  soon  an  idle  purpose  to  do  an  action,  sinks  into  « 
mournful  wish  that  it  had  ODce  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchanalian 
writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  honr,  to  catch  the  plea- 
sures within  our  reach,  and  remember  that  futurity  is  not 
ut  our  command. 

ZifTHV  (vp^nic  oi  iMov,  dXXit  fiirov. 
Soon  fade*  tbe  UMe ;  oace  put  the  frtgnut  boar, 
Tha  ItHlcrar  fi&iU  &  bramble  far  ■  Bow'r. 

Bat  surely  these  exhortations  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  may  be  at  least  incul- 
cated that  pleasures  are  more  safely  postponed  than  vir- 
tues, and  that  greater  loss  is  suffered  by  missing  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolick  and 
noisy  merriment. 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  be  used  frequently  to 
mention  the  misfortune  as  an  incitement  to  be  charitable 
while  God  gives  the  power  of  bestowing,  and  conwdered 
himself  as  culpable  in  some  degree  for  having  left  a  good 
action  in  the  bands  of  chance,  and  snffered  his  benevolence 
to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Heame,  the  learned  antiquary  of 
Oxford,  that  this  general  forgetfulness  of  the  fragility  of 
life,  has  remai^ably  infected  the  students  of  monnments 
and  records ;  as  their  employment  consists  first  in  collect- 
ing, and  afterwards  in  arranging  or  abstracting  what  li- 
braries  afford  them,  they  ou^t  to  amass  no  more  than  they 
can  digest ;  but  when  they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they 
go  on  searching  and  transcribing,  cell  for  new  suppliea, 
when  they  are  already  overburdened,  and  at  last  leave 
theii  work  unfinished.  It  ia,  says  he,  th»  barineu  of  a  good 
antiquary,  aa  of  a  good  man,  to  have  mortofify  oiwoys  be- 
fore Mm. 
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Thus,  Dot  on);  in  the  slnmber  of  sloth,  but  id  the  dissi- 
pation of  ill-directed  industry,  is  the  shortness  of  life  ^- 
nerally  fo^otten.  As  some  men  lose  their  hours  in  lazi- 
aess,  because  they  suppose  that  there  is  time  enough  for 
the  reparation  of  neg^lect ;  others  busy  themselves  in  pro- 
Tiding  that  DO  length  of  life  may  want  employment ;  and  it 
often  haf^ns,  that  sluggishness  and  activity  are  equally 
surprised  by  the  last  summons,  and  perish  not  more  differ- 
ently IVom  each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot 
in  her  flight,  from  her  that  b  killed  npon  the  bush. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  last  cen- 
turies in  human  knowledge,  may  be  numbered  the  exact 
calculations  of  the  value  of  life ;  but  whatever  may  be  their 
use  in  traffick,  they  seem  very  little  to  have  advanced  mo- 
rality. Tbey  have  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  money,  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  refers 
none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure,  but  persists,  in 
contempt  of  probability,  to  foretell  old  age  to  himself,  and 
believes  that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  vei^  of 
hnmaD  existence,  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thonsands  fall 
into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  so 
strongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against  the  approach  of 
reason,  that  neither  science  ner  experience  can  shake  it, 
and  we  act  as  if  life  were  without  end,  though  we  see  and 
confess  its  uncertainty  and  shortness. 

Divines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour,  shown  the 
absurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and  repeotance ;.  a  de- 
^ee  of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets  eternity  to  hazard.  It  is 
the  sade  weakness,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
neglect,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion, to  a  future  time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to  needless 
dangers  from  accidents  which  early  diligence  would  have 
ebviated,  or  perplex  oar  minds  by  vain  precauti(His,  and 
make  provision  for  the  execution  of  designs,  of  which  the 
opportunity  once  missed  never  will  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 
man  may  be  certain  that  be  has  no  time  to  waste.     Th^ 
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datles  of  life  are  cDrnmeomratfl  to  its  dantion,  aad  every 
da;  brings  its  task,  whicfa,  if  Deglectad,'  is  doubled  on  tfae 
morrow.  Batfae  that  has  already  triSed  away  tbote  month* 
and  years,  in  whiob  be  abould  bare  laboured,  must  reDiem- 
ber,  tbat  he  haa  now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  tfae  wlude 
is  little ;  and  that  since  the  few  moments  remaining  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  tmst  of  heaven,  uot  one  is  to  be 
lost.  * 


NO.  79-    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  34,  1750. 


Omnil  AriMtipyum  deeuit  »!«-,  df  ttattti,  ff  ra, 

Tmiantcm  miyan,fm  ynwuntSmt  rqmim.        Hon.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  x 

Vet  Ariuippiu  tv'rj  dren  became, 

Id  ev'rj  Tarioui  chtnge  of  lifc  the  tsrat; 

AihI  ikotigli  he  luai'il  »t  thingi  of  hkghai  kind. 

Yet  U  the  proeat  held  aa  «qnal  mind.  Pka^ 

To  THE  RAMBLRR. 


straction,  without  inquiring  whether  any  wiU  submit  to 
their  aathority,  have  not  sufficiently  considered  bow  macfa 
of  human  life  passes  in  little  incidents,  ounory  cooversa* 
tion,  slight  btisiness,  and  easaal  amasements ;  and  there- 
fore they  have  Aideavottred  only  to  incnloate  the  ntore 
awfnl  virtues,  wiAout  condescending  to  regard  those  pet^ 
qualities,  ^hich  gro«  importuit  only  by  their  frequency, 
and  which,  though  they  produce  no  siogie  act«  of  heroism, 
nor  astonish  ns  by  gftat  events,  y«t  are  every  moment  ex- 
erttng  their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  ot 
life  sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillatioiH.  They 
operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as  change  of  air  makes  us 
sick  or  healthy,  thongh  we  breathe  it  without' attention,  and 
only  koow  the  particles  that  impregnate  it  by  tbeir  saiutary 
or  malignant  effects. 

'  You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have  hitherto  negieeted 
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to  racommeDd  good-hamonr  to  the  world,  thon^  a  little 
reflection  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  bairn  of  being,  the 
quality  to  whitih  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  mast 
owe  its  power  of  pleasing.  Withoat  good-hutnonr,  team- 
ing and  bravery  can  only  confer  that  superiority  which 
swells  the  heart  of  the  lioo  in  the  desert,  where  be  roari 
without  reply,  and  ravages  without  resistance.  Withoat 
^ood-humour,  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze  by 
its  brightness  ;  but  must  always'  be  viewed  at  a  distance, 
and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  attract  an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased  ; 
a  constant  and  perennial  softness  of  manner,  easiness  of 
approach,  and  suavity  of  disposition ;  like  that  which  every 
man  perceives  in  himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  new 
felicity  have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept  iu 
motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  soft  impulses.  Good- 
humour  is  a  state  between  gaiety  and  nnconceni ;  the  act 
or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leisure  tu  regard  the  gratifica- 
tion of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspire  to 
please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  sfaov  tbe 
gladness  of  their  souls  by  fights  of  pleasantry,  and  bursts 
of  laughter.  But  thou^  these  men  may  be,  for  a  tiaw, 
beard  with  applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  del^;fat 
as  long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire  to  easi- 
ness and  good-hnmonr,  as  the.  eye  gazes  awhile  on  emi- 
nences glittering  with  the  aun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away 
to  verdnre  and  ^o  flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good-hnmonr  as  animal  perfiunes  to  vege- 
table fragrance ;  the  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  and  the 
other  recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails  to 
give  some  pain  ;  the  hearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to 
accompany  its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  enry  and 
despair.  Good-hitmour  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one 
does  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and  pleases  prinoipatty 
by  not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  ^t  the  mott  certain  way  to  give  any 
nan  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that  yon  receive  pleasure 
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-  fiota  lum,  to  enconrage  him  to  freedom  and  confidence,  and 
to  avoid  any  such  appearance  of  snperiority  as  may  over- 
bear and  depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  sat  only 
spend  their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  inritatioas,  and 
civilities ;  and,  witboat  any  extraordinary  qualities  or  at- 
tainments, are  the  universal  favourites  of  both  sexes,  and 
certainly  find  a  friend  in  every  place.  The  darling  of  the 
world  will,  indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  nei- 
ther jealoosy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  candidates 
for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but  content  them- 
sdlves  iritb  common  accomplishments,  and  endeavour  rather 
to  solicit  kindness  than  to'raise  esteem;  therefore,  in  assem- 
bles and  places  of  resort,  it  seldom  ftiils  to  happen,  that 
though  at  the  entrance  ofsomeparticnlar  person  every  face 
brightens  with  gladness,  and  every  band  is  extended  in 
salntatioo,  yet  if  you  parsae  him  beyond  the  first  exchange 
of  cirilities,  yon  will  find  him  of  very  small  importance, 
and  only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom  all 
conceive  themselves  admired,  and  with  whom  any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he  can  find  no  other  au- 
ditor or  ctKnpanion ;  as  one  with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who 
will  hear  a  jest  without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without 
contradiction,  who  laog^s  with  every  wit,  and  yields  to 
every  disputor. 

'  There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines  them  to 
associate  with  those  from  whom  they  have  no  reascm  to  fear 
mortification ;  and  there  ate  times  in  which  the  wise  and 
the  knowing  are  willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  la- 
bour of  deservii^  it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at  rest.  All. 
therefore,  are  at  some  boor  or  another  fond  of  companions 
whom  they  can  entertain  upon  easy  terms,  and  who  wiU 
relieve  them  from  solitode,  without  condemning  them  to 
vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love  when 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  be  that  encourages  us  to 
please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long  without  preference  io 
our  afiection  to  those  whose  learning  holds  us  at  the 
distance    of   papib,   or   whose   wit    calls    all    attonftoD 
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from  QB,  and  leaves  us  without  importance  and  without 
re^rd. 

It  ia  remarked  by  prince  Henry,  when  he  sees  Falstaff 
lying  on  the  gronnd,  that  he  could  have  better  ^ared  a  bet- 
ter man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  him  whom  he  lamented,  but  while  hiti  conviction 
eompelled  him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  ten* 
derness  still  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Falstaff,  of 
the  cheerfnl  companion,  Hie  load  buffoon,  with  whom  he 
had  passed  his  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idleness,  who  had 
gladded  lum  with  nnenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could 
at  once  enjoy  and  despise. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  this  accoant  of  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  their  good-bomour,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  praises  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it.  But 
surely  nothing  can  more  evidently  show  the  value  of  this 
quality,  than  that  it  recommends  those  who  are  destitate  of 
all  other  excelieocies,  and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling, 
friendship  to  the  worthless,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 

Good-humonr  is,  indeed,  generally  degraded  by  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  is  found  ;  for,  being  considered  as  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often  neglected  by 
those  that,  having  excellencies  of  higher  reputation  and 
brighter  splendour,  perhaps  imagine  that  they  have  some 
.  r^ht  to  gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance,  rather  than  to  practise  it.  It  is 
by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  almost  all  those  who  have 
any  claim  to  esteem  or  love,  press  their  pretensions  with 
too  little  consideration  of  others.  This  mistake,  my  own 
interest,  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  genera]  happiness,  makes 
me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  «  friend,  who,  becaase 
he  knows  his  own  fideli^  and  nsefulness,  is  never  willing 
to  sink  into  a  companion :  I  have  a  wife  whose  beanty  first 
sobdued  me,  and  whose  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but 
whose  beauty  now  serves  no  oth^r  purpose  than  to  entitle 
her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  uily  osed  to  justify  per- 


Surely  notbii^  can  be  more  nnreasMiable  than  to  lose 
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the  will  to  please,  wben  we  are  conicioas  of  the  power,  or 
thow  more  cruelty  than  to  choose  any  kind  of  influence  be- 
fore that  of  kindness.  He  that  regards  the  welfare  of 
others,  should  make  lus  virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be 
loYed  and  copied  ;  and  he  that  considers  the  wants  which 
ever;  man  feels,  or  will  feel,  of  external  assistance,  must 
rather  wish  to  be  surrounded  b;  those  that  love  him,  than 
by  those  that  admire  his  excellencies,  or  solicit  his  favours; 
for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest  gainB  its 
end  and  retires.  A.  man  whose  great  qualities  want  the 
OTOament  of  superficial  attractions,  is  like  a  naked  moun- 
tain with  mines  of  gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  till 
the  treasure  is  exhausted. 

I  am,  &c. 

Philohidss. 


N".  73.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1750- 


lit,  quid  ofhMta  valit  ftteriiibiu  optoi, 
[uctini  uUatMfertqiuftrttqutSt} 

OriD.  TriiM.  IJb.  Ui.  I 


TO  THB  BAMBLBS. 
BIR, 

If  yon  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  yon  ra- 
oommend  to  others,  you  will  not  disregard  a  case  which  I 
have  reason  from  observation  to  believe  very  commoui  and 
which  I  know  by  experience  to  be  very  miserable.  And 
though  the  querulous  are  seldom  received  with  great  ar- 
dour of  kindness,  I  hope  to  escape  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  my  lam«italions  spread  the  contagion  of  impa. 
tienee,  and  produce  anger  rather  than  tenderness.  I  write 
not  merely  to  vent  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire 
by  what  means  I  may  recover  my  thmquillity  ;  and  shall 
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endeavvnr  at  braviQ'  io  my  oarratiTe,  baviog.  lon^  known 
that  complaint  quickly  tires,  however  elegant,  or  bowevar 
jwat 

-  1  was  bora  in  a  remote.ooaoty,  of  a<  family  that  boasts 
idliaoces  with  tite  greatest  names  in  Sngltsh  history,  and 
estends  its  claims  of  affinity  to  the  Tadora  and  Plantage* 
Bets.  My  anoastors,  by  little  and  little,  wasted  theirpatri* 
Bonyi  till  my  firthn  had  not  eaouifb  left  foe  the  support  of 
ft  family,  witfaoat  descendiof^  tg  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
groonds,  beingf  condemned  to  pay  three  sisters  the  fortunes 
alhitted  tbem  by  my  grandfatber,<who  ia  suspected  to  have 
madelus  will  when  be  was  incapable  ef  adjusting  properly 
the  claims  of. his  children,  and  who,  perhaps  withont  de- 
sign, enriched  hi».  daughters  by .  beggaring  bis  son.  My 
auRts.beiog,  at  the  death. of  theii.fatfaer,  aaitfaer  yonng  nor 
beautiful,  nor  very  eminent  for  softaesa  of  behaviour,  were 
sofTered  to  live  unsolicited,  and,  by  accumulating  tiie  inter- 
estiof  their  portbna,  grew  every  day  richer  and . prouder. 
-Hy  father  pleased  himself  with. foreseeing: that  the  posses-  . 
sioDB  of  those  ladies  must  revert  at  last  to  the.  hereditary 
estate,  aad  that  his.  family  might  lose  none  ofits  dignity, 
resolved  to  keep>  me  untainted'  with,  a,  lucrative  employ- 
ment; whenever„th8refore,  I  discovered  any  inclination  to 
the  improvemant  <if  my  condUioB,  qiy  mother  perer  failed 
to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  .no- 
thing with  which  I  might  be  r«proBcbed  when  I  should 
come  to  my  aunts'  estate- 

In  all  the  perplezitie)  or  vexations,  which  want  of  money 
brought  apon  na*  it  was  our  constant  practice  to  have  re- 
ooune  to  futurity.  If  any  of  our  neighbonri  surpassed  us 
in  appearanoe,  we  went  home  and.contriTed  an.  equipage, 
with  wlucfa  lh»deathofmy  aanta  was  to  supply. us.  If  any 
pniseproad  upstart  was  deficient  ia  respect,  vengeance  was 
te&ared  tothe  lime  in  which  our  estate  was  to  l>exepaired. 
We  regtatsEBd  every  act  of  civility,  and.  rudeness,  inquired 
tiieinamfaer  of.dislns.atjekvery.fpast.and  npnuted  thefnr- 
nilare  of  evM-y  .basae,  that.ne  might,  whan  the-honr  of 
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affluence  shoald  come,  be  able  to  eclipse  all  their  ipl^ 
door  and  anrpaas  all  their  ma^ificence. 

Cpon  plans  ofele^nce  and  schemes  of  pleasure  the  daj. 
rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went  roand  unregarded,  while 
we  were  busied  in  laying  ont  plantations  on  ground  not  yet 
oar  own,  and  deliberating  whether  the  manor  house  shoald 
be  lebnilt  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amusement  of  our 
leisare,  and  the  solace  of  onr  exigencies ;  we  met  together 
only  to  contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  should  be  en- 
joyed ;  for  in  this  our  conversation  always  ended,  on  what- 
ever subject  it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  io- 
terests  which  diversify  the  life  of  othbrs  with  joys  and 
hopes,  but  had  turned  onr  whole  attention  on  one  event, 
which  we  could  neither  hasten  nor  retard,  and  had  no  other 
object  of  cariosity  than  the  health  or  sickness  of  my  annts, 
of  which  we  were  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early 
intelligence. 

This  visionary  opulence  for  awhile  soothed  our  imagina- 
tion, but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes,  and  exasperated  our 
necessities,  and  my  father  could  not  always  restrain  him- 
self from  exclaiming,  that  no  creature  had  so  many  Uva  at 
a  cat  and  an  old  maid.  At  last,  upon  the  recovery  of  bis 
sister  from  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed  to  have 
caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose  hu  stomach,  and 
foor  months  afterwards  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Hy  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived  him  bat  a 
little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of  their  lands,  their 
schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As  I  had  not  enlarged  my 
conceptions  either  by  books  or  conversation,  I  differed 
only  from  my  father  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
vigour  of  my  step ',  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to  uo  thoughts 
but  of  enjoying  the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldest  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civilities  and 
compliments  which  sickness  requires  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality. I  dreamed  every  night  of  escutcheons  and  white 
gloves,  and  inqaired  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  whe< 
ther  there  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt.    At  last  a  mea* 
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ieDger  tu  sent  to  Inform  me,  that  I  mast  come  to  her 
vithoDt  the  delay  of  a  moment,  I  went  and  beard  her 
bflt  advice,  bnt  opening  her  will,  fbond  that  she  had  left 
her  fortnne  to  her  second  sister. 

I  bung  my  head ;  tbe  youngest  rister  threatened  to  be 
married,  end  every  thing  was  disappointment  and  discon- 
tent. I  was  in  danger  of  losing  irreparably  one  third  of 
my  hopes,  and  was  condemned  still  to.  wait  for  tbe  rest. 
Of  part  of  my  terronr  I  was  soon  eased ;  for  the  youth 
whom  his  relations  would  have  compelled  to  marry  tbe  old 
lady,  after  innumerable  stipulations,  articles,  and  settle- 
ments, ran  away  with  the  daughter  of  his  father's  groom ; 
and  my  aunt,  upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man, 
resolved  never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dra^^d  tbe  shaekles  of  expectation, 
without  ever  sufTering  a  day  to  pass,  in  which  I  did  not 
compute  bow  much  my  chance  was  improved  of  being  rich 
to-morrow.  At  last  the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, which  yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  ber  time  for  the 
disposal  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after  the 
death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery ;  a  tai^;er 
fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  certain  and  unalieo- 
able ;  nor  was  there  now  any  danger,  that  I  might  at  last 
be  frustrated  of  my  hopes  by  a  fret  of  dotage,  the  Satteries 
of  a  chambermaid,  the  whispers  of  a  talebearer,  or  the 
officiouuiess  of  a  nurse.  Bnt  my  wealth  was  yet  in  rever- 
sion, my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I  could  emerge  to 
grandeur  and  pleasure ;  and  there  were  yet,  according  to 
my  father's  observatton,  nine  lives  between  me  and  happi- 
ness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamonrs  of  discontent, 
and  comforted  myself  with  considering,  that  all  are  mor- 
tal, and  they  who  are  continually  decaying  most  at  last  be 
destroyed. 

Bnt  let  no  mas  from  this  time  suffer  his  felicity  to  de- 
pend on  the  deatb  of  his  aunt.  The  good  gentlewoman 
was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and  simple  in  her  diet,  and 
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in  walking  or  sittiog  stiti,  waking  or  sleeping,  hod  always 
in  view  the  preaerration  of  faer  health.  She  was  sDbjeet 
to  DO  disorder  but  hypocboodriack  dejectioii ;  ky  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  niy  miserieh,  far  wbeneTOr 
the  weather  was  cloudy,  she  would  take  to  her  bed  and  send 
me  notice  that  her  time  was  come.  I  went  with  all  the 
baste  of  eagerness,  and  sometimes  received' passionate  in- 
junctions to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  bow  the 
last  offices  should  be  performed ;'  bat  if  before  my  arriTal 
the  tun  happened  to  break  out,  or  the  wind  to  change,  I 
met  her  at  the  door,  or  found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling 
and  vigilant,  with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

'  Soinetitnen,  however,  she  fell  info  distempers,  and  wa« 
thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she  found  means  of 
slipping  ibrongh  the  gripe  of  death,  and  after  having  tor- 
tured me  three  months  at  each  time  with  violent  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without 
any  other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
she  recovered  by  broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sagacity  sufficient  to  guess  at  the  desires 
of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  were 
hoping  at  second-hand,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  my  fa- 
vour against  the  time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their 
court,  by  informing  me,  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that 
she  bad  lately  a  bad  nig^t,  that  she  ooaghed  feebly,  and 
that  she  eould  never  climb  May-hill;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
autnmn  woold  carry  faer  off.  Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the 
winter  with  the  piercing  winds  of  March,  and  in  tmnmer, 
with  the  fogs  of  September.  But  she  lived  tbrongh  spring 
end  fall,  and  set  beat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  afUt  near 
half  a  century,  I  buHed  her  on  the  fourteenth  of  lest  Jane, 
aged  ninety-three  yeara,  five  months,  and  six  days; 

For  two  months  aflter  her  death  I  was  rich,  and  was 
pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  and  reverence  which 
wealth  instantaneously  procures.  Bat  this  joy  is  now 
past,  and  I  have  returned  again  to  my  old  h^it  of  wish- 
ing. Being  accustomed  to  give  the  fatare  full  power  over 
my  .mind,  and  to  start  away  from  the  scene  before  me  to 
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Mme  expected  eifjojnient.  I  deliver  np  mjself  to  tlte 
tyranny  of  every  desire  which  faDoy  suggfests,  and  loog 
for  a  tfaoUBand  things  which  I  am  anable  to- procure.  Ho- 
ney has  tnnch  less  power  than  is  aacrihed  to  it  I^  those 
that  want  it  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  cannot  exe- 
cnte,  I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come  to  pasc, 
and  the  rest  ot  my  life  nnat  pan  in  ccaying  solicitude, 
onless  you  can  find  some  remedy  for  a  mind,  corrupted 
with  an  invetuvte  disease  of  wishmg,  and  unable  to  think 
on  any  things  but  wants,  which  reason  tells  me  will  never 
be  supplied. 

I  am,  See. 

CUPIDUS. 


N-.  74.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1750. 


Riialur  d»  Una  MfK  eafrinm.  HoK.  lib.  i.  tf.  Ifm.  IS. 

For  DDQgbt  tORnsDled,  iha  for  nougbt  tonmlt.  ELPnrxtroii. 

Ukn  seldom  give  pleasure,  where  they  are  not  pleased 
themselves ;  it  is  necesswry,  therefore,  to  cultivate  an  ha- 
bitual alacrity  and  cheerfuhieas,  that,  in  whatever  state  we 
may  be  placed  by  providence,  whether  we  are  appointed 
to  confer  or  receive  beoefits,  to  implore  or  to  aQord  pro- 
tection, we  may  secnre  the  love  of  those  witb  whom  we 
transact.  For  though  it  is.  generally  imagined,  that  be 
who  grants  favours,  may. spare  any  attention  to  his  beha- 
viour, and  that  usefulness  will  always  procure  friends ;  yet 
it  has  been  found,  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests, 
an  art  very  difficult  of  attainii)eat ;  that  officiousness  and 
liberality  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to  lose  the  greater 
part  of  their  effect;  that  compliance  may  provoke,  relief 
may  harass,  and  liberality  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  dist^le  it  from 
benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social  beings,  than  ill-humour 
or  peevishness;  fur,  though  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms 
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of  ODtrage,  nor  barsts  into  clamonr,  tnrbaleDce,  and  blood- 
shed, it  wears  oat  happiness  by  slow  corrosion,  and  small 
injuries  incessantly  repeated.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  canker  of  life,  that  destroys  its  vigour,  and  checks  its 
improvement,  that  creeps  on,  with  bonrly  depredatjons, 
and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  bo  for  indulged,  as  to 
outran  die  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover  itself  without 
premeditation,  is  a  species  of  depravity  in  the  highest  de- 
gree disgusting  and  offensive,  because  no  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, nor  softness  of  address,  can  ensure  a  moment's 
exemption  from  affront  and  indignity.  While  we  are  court- 
ing the  favour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  exerting  ourselves 
in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an  unlucky  syllable  displeases, 
an  unheeded  circumstance  ru£9es  and  exasperates ;  and, 
in  the  moment  when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  hav- 
ing gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated  at  once, 
and  all  our  assiduity  forgotten,  in  the  casual  tumult  of 
some  trifling  irritation. 

This  troublesome  impatience  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  the  symptom  of  some  deeper  malady.  He  that  is 
angry  without  daring  to  confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrow- 
ful without  (he  liberty  of  telling  hia  grief,  is  too  frequently 
inclined  to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at 
the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his  passions 
boil  aver  upon  tbose  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way. 
A  painful  and  tedious  course  of  sickness  frequently  pro- 
duces such  an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpetually  on  the  watch; 
such  a  restless  and  incessant  solicitude,  as  no  care  or  ten- 
derness can  appease,  and  can  only  be  pacified  by  the  cure 
of  the  distemper,  and  the  removal  of  that  pain  by  wbicb  it 
is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness  is  the  captiousness 
of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is  crushed,  the  senses 
dulled,  and  the  common  pleasures  of  life  become  insipid 
by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  impute  our  uneauness 
to  causes  not  wholly  out  of.  pur  power,  and  please  our- 
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teWea  with  fancying  that  we  suffer  by  negleot,  unkindness, 
or  any  evil  which  admitH  a  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  de- 
cay) of  natqre,  which  cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We 
therefore  revenge  onr  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  re- 
solve to  charge  them ;  and  too  often  drive  mankiad  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tenderness  and 
assistance. 

Bnt  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim  our  com- 
passion, as  the  conseqnence  or  concomitant  of  misery,  it 
is  very  often  fonnd,  where  nothing  can  justify  or  ezcnae 
its  admission.  It  is  frequently  one  of  the  attendants  on 
the  prosperous,  and  is  employed  by  insolence  in  exacting 
bom^e,  or  by  tyranny  in  harassing  subjection.  It  ia  the 
offspring  of  idleness  or  pride ;  of  idleness  anxious  for  tri- 
fles ;  or  pride  unwilling  to  endure  the  least  obstruction  of 
her  wishes.  Those  who  have  long  lived  in  solitude,  indeed, 
naturally  contract  this  iiDsooial  quality,  because,  having  Itnig 
bad  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  readily  depart 
from  their  own  inclinations ;  their  singularities,  therefore, 
are  only  blameable,  when  they  have  impmdently  or  mo- 
rosely withdrawn  themselves  from  the  world ;  but  there  are 
others,  who  have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  ap  this  ha- 
bit in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  snbmissivenesB  the 
condition  of  their  favour,  and  suffering  none  to  approach 
them,  but  those  who  never  speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move 
bat  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  bis  own  fancy,  and  con- 
verses with  none  bnt  such  as  he  hires  to  Inll  him  on  the 
down  of  absolute  anthorityt  to  sooth  him  with  obseqnions- 
uess,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  soon  grows  too  slolhfnl 
for  the  labour  of  contest,  too  tender  for  the  asperity  of 
contradiction,  and  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  tmth ; 
a  little  opposition  offends,  a  little  restraint  enrages,  and  a 
tittle  difficulty  perplexes  him  ;  having  been  accustomed  to 
see  every  thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  soon  forgets 
his  own  littleness,  and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling  at 
his  be«k,  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accommodate  and 
delight  him. 
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Tallica  had  a  lar^  fortmifl  beqneatbed  to  her  by  an 
aunt,  whieh  made  her  very  early  iodependent,  aad  placed 
her  in  a  state  of  ■uperiority  to  all  about  her.  Having  no 
BDperfluity  of  nndentaoding,  she  waa  ioon  intoxicated  by 
the  flatteries  of  her  maid,  who  informed  her  that  ladies, 
anch  as  she,  had  nothing  to  do  bat  tdie  pleasure  their 
own  way;  that  she  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had 
therefore  no  reason  to  value  their  opinion;  that  money 
was  erery  thing ;  and  that  they  who  thought  themselves 
ill  treated,  should  look  for  better  nsage  among  their 
equals. 

Warm  with  these  generong  sentiments,  Tetrioa  came 
forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  endeavoured  to  force 
respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien  and  vehemence  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  having  neither  birth,  beauty,  nor  wit,  in  any 
uncommon  degree,  she  suffered  such  mortifications  from 
those  who  thonght  themselves  at  liberty  to  return  her  in- 
sults, as  reduced  her  -turbulence  to  cooler  malignity,  and 
taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  she 
m^ht  hope  to  tyrannise  without  resistance.  She  continued 
from  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year  to  torment  all  her 
inferiors  with  so  much  diligence,  that  she  lias  formed  a 
principle  of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  every  place  some- 
thing.to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her  quiet. 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  ofiendod  with  the  heat  or 
cold,  the  glare  of  the  snn,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds;  if 
^e  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in  which  she  is  to  be  received, 
is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furnished  with  something  which 
she  cannot  see  without  aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of  the 
right  sort ;  the  figures  on  the .  china  give  her  disgust. 
Where  there  are  children,  she  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ; 
where  there  are  none,  she  cannot  bear  a  [4ace  without 
some  cheerfttlneas  and  rattle.  If  many  servants  ere  kept 
in  a  bouse,  she  never  fails  to  tell  how  lord  lavish  was 
mined  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few,  ^e  relates  the  story 
of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait  on  themselves.  She 
<)narTelled  with  one  family,  becanse  she  had  an  unplea- 
sant view  from  their  windows ;  with  another,  because  the 
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squirrel  leaped  within  two  yards  oFlier;  aad  with  a  third, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot. 

Of  millinerB  and  mautua-malLers  she  is  the  proverbial 
torment.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their  work,  then  to 
unmake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  another  fashion;  then 
changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  Srst ; 
then  will  fafive  a  small  improvement.  Thus  she  proceeds, 
till  no  profit  can  recompense  the  vexation;  they  at  last 
leave  the  clothes  at  her  houne,  and  refuse  to  serve  her. 
Her  maid,  the  only  being  who  can  endure  her  tyranny, 
professes  to  take  her  own  coarse,  and  hear  her  mistress 
talk.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  despised. 

'  It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  attention  to 
minnte  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorons  habit  of  examining 
every  thing  ty  the  standard  of  perfection,  vitiates  the  temi- 
per,  rather  than  improves  the  understanding,  and  teaches 
the  mind  to  discern  faults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It 
is  incident,  likewise,  to  men  of  vigorous  imagination  to 
please  themselves  too  much  with  futurities,  and  to  firet  be- 
cause those  expectations  are  disapptnnted,  which  should 
never  have  been  formed.  Knowledge  and  genius  are  often 
enemies  to  quiet,  by  suggesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which 
men  and  the  performances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
no  man  rashly  determine,  that  his  unwillingness  to  be 
pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless  his  superiorit; 
appears  from  less  doubtful  evidence ;  for  though  peevish- 
ness may  sometimes  justly  boast  its  descent  from  learning 
or  from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  a  base  extractioo,  the 
ohild  of  vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 
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N».  75.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4, 1760. 


DUigitur  ntmo,  niri  cuiferluna  MCrmda  ««, 

Ovid.  £x  PoDto.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  iii.  33. 

Whm  tmiling  fortune  spre&ds  her  golden  nj, 

All  enwd  kronnd  to  Batter  tod  obey : 

But  when  ihe  thuaden  from  an  aogi;  ikj, 

Out  friendi,  Dur  flatteien,  out  loven  flj.  Miu  A.  .W  •. 

TO  THR  RAMBLBR. 

SIR, 

The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate the  knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life,  will  per- 
haps iodine  yoa  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  observattons  of 
one  who  has  been  tanght  to  know  mankind  by  unwelcome 
information,  and  whose  opinions  are  the  result,  not  of  soli- 
tary, conjectures,  hut  of  practice  and  experience. 
,  I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the  knowledge 
of  Uioae  arts  which  are  supposed  to  accomplish  the  mind, 
and  adorn  the  person  of  a  woman.  To  these  attainments, 
which  custom  and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I 
added  some  voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books, 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whom  the 
ladies  generally  mention  with  terrour  and  aversion  under 
the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I  have  found  a  harmless 
and  inofTensive  order  of  beings,  not  so  much  wiser  than 
ourselves,  but  that  Uiey  may  receive  as  well  as  communi- 
cate knowledge,  and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
character  by  covrardly  submission,  than  to  overbear  or  op- 
press ns  with  their  learning  or  their  wit 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind  treatment 
encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be  gained,  which,  em- 
bellished with  elegancy,  and  softened  by  modesty,  will  al- 
ways add  dignity  and  value  to  female  conversation ;  and 
from  my  acquaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  die  world 

*  Anna  Williams,  of  whom  an  icconnt  ii  giT«n  ia  the  Ufe  of  Dt.  JobnioD, 
pr«GMd  to  Ihii  editioR. 
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I  derived  many  principles  of  jadfj^ment  and  maxims  of 
prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  npon  loyaelf 
the  general  regard  in  every  place  of  concourse  or  pleasure. 
My  opinion  was  the  great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks 
were  remembered  by  those  who  desired  the  second  de([ree 
of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dress  was  imitated,  my 
letters  were  handed  from  one  family  to  another,  and  read 
by  those  who  copied  them  as  sent  to  themselves ;  my  visits 
were  solicited  as  honours,  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an 
iDtimacy  with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by  accident, 
and  whose  familiarity  had  never  proceeded  beyond  the 
exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I  was  pleased 
with  this  nniversal  veneration,  because  I  always  considered 
it  as  paid  to  my  intrinsiok  qualities  and  inseparable  merit, 
and  very  easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  part 
in  my  superiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my  glass,  I  saw 
youth  and  beauty,  with  health  that  might  give  me  reason 
to  hope  their  continuance ;  when  I  examined  my  mind,  I 
found  some  strength  of  jnd^ent,  and  fertility  of  fancy; 
and  was  told  that  every  action  was  grace,  and  that  every 
accent  was  persuasion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual  triumph, 
amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  courtship,  and  caress- 
es :  to  please  Melissa  was  the  general  ambition,  and  every 
stratagem  of  artful  flattery  was  practised  upon  me.  To  be 
flattered  is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praises 
are  not  believed  by  those  who  pronounce  them ;  for  they 
prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and  show  that  onr  favour  is 
valued,  since  it  is  purchased  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood. 
But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected,  for  an 
honest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  exerts  the ' 
power  of  discernment  with  much  vigour  when  self-love 
favours  the  deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  distraction  (rf* 
my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  pleasure,  prevented  me. 
from  listening  to  any  of  those  who  crowd  in  multitndes  to 
give  girls  advice,  and  kept  me  uumanied  and  unengaged 

B.f.  Al 
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to  my  twent;-«eventb  year,  when,  aa  I  vas  towering  id  all 
the  pride  of  uneoDtested  excelleDcy,  with  a  face  yet  litUe 
impured,  and  a  mind  faoorly  improving,  the  failnre  of  a 
fand,  in  which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a 
frugal  competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond  neatnen 
and  independence. 

I  bore  the  diminntion  of  ray  riches  without  any  ontrages 
of  80TT0W,  or  puaillanimity  of  dejection.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  how  ranch  I  had  lost,  for  having  always  heard  and 
thought  more  of  my  wit  and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it 
did  not  suddenly  enter  ray  imagination,  that  Melissa  conM 
sink  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her  form  and  ber 
mind  continued  the  same ;  that  she  could  oease  to  raise 
admiration  but  by  ceasing  to  deserre  it,  or  feel  any  stroke 
but  ham  ihe  hand  of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the*  loss,  and  to 
have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  appearaaee,  with  all 
the  credit  of  my  original  fortane ;  but  I  waa  not  so  far  sunk 
in  my  own  esteem,  as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense  and  virtue. 
I  therefore  dismissed  my  eqnipage,  sold  those  ornaments 
which  were  become  unsoitable  to  my  new  condition,  and 
appeared  among  those  with  whom  I  used  to  coovme  with 
less  glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit. 

I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit,  with  sorrow  be- 
yond what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in  which  we  have 
00  part,  and  was  etatertabed  with  condolence  and  consola- 
tioD  so  frequently  repeated,  ^at  my  friends  plainly  con- 
sulted rather  their  own  gratification,  tbui  my  relief.  Some 
trom  that  time  refused  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  with- 
out any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits  i  some  visited  me, 
fcat  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  and  every  return 
was  still  with  more  delay ;  nor  did  any  of  my  female  ac- 
quaintances fail  to  introduce  the  mention  of  my  misf<Mr- 
tnnes,  to  compare  my  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell 
»e  how  much  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  the  splendovr 
which  I  beoame  so  well,  to  look  at  pleasures  which  I  bad 
fiameily  enjoyed,  and  to  sink  to  a  level  with  those  by 
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whom  I  had  been  conaidered  sa  tatmng  in  a  bi^er  sphere, 
and  vbo  bad  hitherto  approached  me  widi  reTerenoe  and 
aabmiMon,  which  I  was  now  no  hmger  to  expect. 

ObKrvation)  like  these,  are  commonly  nothing  better 
than  covert  insnlts,  which  serre  to  give  vent  to  the  flatu- 
lence of  pride,  but  the;  are  now  and  then  impmdentt;  tit- 
tered by  honesty  and  benevolence,  and  uiflict  pain  where 
kindness  is  intended ;  I  will,  therefore,  so  far  maintain  my 
antiqnated  claim  to  politeness,  as  to  ventnre  the  estabtiib- 
ment  of  this  rale,  that  do  one  ought  to  remind  another  of 
misfortunes  of  which  the  sufferer  does  not  complain,  and 
which  tiiere  are  no  means  proposed  of  alleviating.  Yon 
have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts  which  necessarily  give 
pain  whenever  they  retom,  and  which,  periiiq>s,  might  not 
have  revived  but  by  absurd  and  nnseawnable  compassioD. 

My  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  withdrew,  with- 
out raising  any  emotions.  The  greater  part  had,  indeed, 
always  professed  to' conrt,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  square, 
bad  inqnired  my  fortune,  and  offered  settlements;  these 
had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  retire  without  censure,  since 
Aey  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  neeessary  to  their 
happiness,  and  who  can  tell  bow  little  they  wanted  any 
other  portion  ?  I  have  always  thooght  the  clamours  of  wo- 
men unreasonable,  who  imagine  themselves  injured  be- 
eause  the  men  who  followed  them  upon  the  suppositioD  of 
a  greater  fortune,  rcrject  them  when  they  are  discovered  to 
have  less.  I  bave  never  known  any  lady,  who  did  not 
think  wealth  a  title  to  some  stipulations  in  her  favour ;  and 
surely  what  is  claimed  by  the  possession  of  money  is  justly 
forfeited  by  its  loss.  She  that  baa  once  demanded  a  set- 
tlement has  allowed  the  importance  of  fortune ;  and  when 
she  cannot  show  pecuniary  merit,  why  should  she  ^nk  her 
cheapener  obliged  to  purchase  1 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  silent  deset^on. 
Some  of  them  revenged  the  neglect  which  they  had  for- 
merly endured  by  wanton  and  superflaous  insults,  end  en- 
deavoured to  mMtify  me,  by  paying,  in  my  preseriee,  thote 
civilities  to  other  ladies,  which  were  once  d«veted  only  to 
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me.  But,  a»  it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men  according 
to  the  rank  of  their  intellect,  I  had  never  suffered  any  one 
to  waste  his  life  in  suspense,  who  could  have  emploj^ed  it 
to  better  purpose,  and  had,  therefore,  no  enemies  but  cox- 
combs, whose  resentment  and  respect  were  equally  below 
my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degradation,  is  the 
loss  of  that  influeuce  which  I  had  always  exerted  on  the 
side  of  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  innocence,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  truth.  I  now  find  my  opinions  slighted,  my  senti- 
ments criticised,  and  my  argaments  opposed  by  those  that 
used  to  listen  to  me  without  reply,  and  struggle  to  be  first 
in  expressing  their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  off  my  au- 
thority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my  reasons  by  an 
appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen  to  be  present,  the 
wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their  court  by  sacrificing  me 
and  my  system  to  a  finer  gown,  and  I  am  every  hour  in- 
sulted with  coutradictico  by  cowards,  who  could  never  find 
till  lately  that  Melissa  was  liable  to  errour. 

There  are  two  persons  ouly  whom  I  cannot  chaise  with 
having  changed  their  conduct  with  my  change  of  fortune. 
One  is  an  old  curate  that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties 
<^  his  profession,  with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
and  piety;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The 
parson  made  no  difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to 
check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and  instruct  me  when  I  blun- 
dered ;  and  if  there  is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timor- 
ous, lest  his  freedom  should  be  thought  rudeness.  The 
soldier  never  paid  me  an;  particular  addresses,  but  very 
rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  politeoess,  which  he  is  now 
so  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever  he  serves  the  tea,  he 
obstinately  carries  me  the  first  dish,  in  defiance  of  the 
frowns  and  whispers  of  the  table. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  (o  «e  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  that  have  only  known  affluence  and  prosperity,  to 
judge  light  of  themselves  or  others.  The  rich  and  the  pow- 
erfnl  live  in  a  perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  all  about 
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d>em  wear  borrowed  characters ;  and  we  only  discorer  in 
what  estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  ^vs 
hopes  or  fears. 

I  am,  &c. 

Mblissa. 


N-.  76.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1760. 


Wbils  Dtazj  error  dnwB  mAakind  Aitiaj  ^ 

From  trath't  aiue  pstb,  each  take*  hu  devious  w*j  i 

One  to  tbe  right,  one  to  the  left  recedes, 

AHke  deluded,  u  each  fancy  leads.  EirHiNrruN. 

It  is  easy  for  everj  man,  whatever  be  his  character  with 
others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming  himself,  and  therefore 
ceosare,  contempt,  or  conviction  of  crimes,  seldom  deprive 
him  of  his  own  favour.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  odIj 
external  facts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence?  but 
when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he  finds  every 
faolt,,  if  not  absolutely  effaced,  yet  so  much  palliated  by 
the  goodness  of  bis  intention,  and  the  cogency  of  the  mo- 
tive, that  very  little  guilt  or  turpitude  remains ;  and  when 
he  takes  a  surrey  of  the  whole  complication  of  his  charao- 
ter,  he  discovers  so  many  latent  excellencies,  so  many  vii*- 
tues  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  exert  themselves  in 
act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes  for  universal  happiness,  that 
he  looks  on  himself  as  safiering  unjustly,  under  the  infamy 
of  single  failings,  while  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is 
unknown  or  unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstracted  ideas  of 
virtae  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and  no  particular  passion 
turns  us  aside  from  rectitude ;  and  so  willing  is  every  man 
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to  flaUar  hinuelf,  that  the  difference  between  approTiDg 
laws,  aod  obeying  them,  U  freqaeatly  forgotten ;  he  that 
ackoowledges  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  pleases  his 
raaity  with  enforcing  them  to  others,  cooclndes  himself 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  though  he  has  no  longer  any 
regard  to  her  precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own 
desires;  and  connts  himself  among  her  warmest  lovers, 
because  he  praises  ber  beauty,  though  every  rival  steak 
away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  nombers  who  have  little  re- 
course to  the  refinements  of  specnlatioo,  but  who  yet  live 
at  peace  with  themselves,  by  means  which  require  less  un- 
denlanding,  or  less  attention.  When  their  hearts  are  bur- 
dened with  the  conscioDsneas  of  a  crime,  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  some  remedy  within  themselves,  they  look  round 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  find  others  tainted  with  the 
same  guilt:  they  please  themselves  with  observing,  that 
they  have  numbers  on  their  side;  and  that,  though  they 
are  bunted  out  Irom  the  society  of  good  men,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

tt  may  be  observed,  perhaps  withoat  exception,  that 
none  are  so  indnstrious  to  detect  wickedness,  or  so  ready 
to  impute  it,  as  they  whose  crimes  are  apparmt  and  cour 
feased.  They  envy  ao  onhlemished  reputation,  and  wh^ 
they  envy  they  are  busy  to  destroy ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others, 
and  therefore  willingly  pull  down  from  their  elevations 
those  with  whom  they  cannot  rise  to  an  equality.  No  man 
yet  was  ever  wicked  withoat  secret  discontent,  sod  accord- 
ing to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or  unex- 
tinguished reason,  he  either  endeavours  to  reform  hinuelf, 
or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  regain  the  station  whioh  he 
has  quitted,  or  prevail  on  others  to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviatioa  of  niaery 
oot  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  anion  and  socie^  can  ooiir 
tcibiite  nothing  to  resistance  or  escape ;  some  comfort  of 
the  same  kind  seems  to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  asso- 
oifites,  though,  indeed,  another  reason  may  be  given,  fv  as 
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guilt  is  propagated  the  power  of  reproaofa  is  dimiaisfaed', 
and  amoBg  numbers  equally  detestable  every  individual 
may  be  sheltered  from  shame,  though  not  from  conscience. 
Another  lenitive  by  which  the  throbs  of  the  breast  are 
assuaged,  is,  the  contemplation,  not  of  the  same,  but  of 
diiferent  crimes.  He  that  cannot  justify  himself  by  his  re- 
semblance to  others,  is  ready  to  try  some  other  expedient, 
and  to  inquire  what  will  rise  to  his  advantage  from  opposi- 
tion and  dissimilitude.  He  easily  finds  some  faults  in  every 
human  being,  which  he  weighs  against  his  own,  and  easily 
makes  them  preponderate  while  he  keeps  the  balance  in 
his  own  hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleasure 
Girenmstances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter.  He  then 
triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and  sets  himself  at 
ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the  charges  advanced 
against  him,  but  because  he  can  censure  his  accusers  with 
equal  justice,  and  oo  longer  fears  the  arrows  of  reproach, 
when  he  has  stored  his  magazine  of  malice  with  weapons 
equally  ^arp  uid  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  specioas  end 
artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed  ^lainst  deviations  to 
the  contrary  extreme.  The  man  who  is  braaded  wi^ 
cowardice,  may,  with  some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn 
all  hi*  force  of  argument  against  a  stupid  contempt  of  life, 
and  rash  preoipitation  into  unnecessary  danger.  Every 
reoasnon  from  temerity  is  an  approach  towards  cowardice, 
aod  thou^  it  be  confessed  that  bravery,  like  other  virtues, 
stands  between  faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the 
middle  point  may  always  be  disputed ;  he  may,  therefore, 
often  impose  npon  careless  understandings,  by  turning  the 
attention  wholly  trom  himself,  and  keeping  it  fixed  invari- 
ably on  the  opposite  fault ;  and  by  showing  how  many  evils 
are  avoided  by  his  behaviour,  he  may  conceal  for  a  time 
those  which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  address  for 
such  artful  subterfuges ;  men  often  extenuate  their  own 
guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general  charges  upon  others,  or 
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eodeavour  to  gtun  rest  to  tbemselres,  b;  pointing  some 
other  prey  to  the  pursuit  of  censure. 

Every  whisper  of  infamy  is  industriously  circulated, 
every  hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved,  and  every  failure 
of  conduct  joyfully  published,  by  those  whose  interest  it  is, 
that  the  eye  and  voice  of  the  publick  should  be  employed 
ou  any  rather  than  on  themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equally  vain 
and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that  conviction  of 
the  deformity  of  wickeduess,  from  which  none  can  set  him- 
self free,  and  by  an  absurd  desire  to  separate  the  cause 
from  the  effects,  and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without 
suffering  the  shame.  Men  are  wiliiug  to  try  all  methods  of 
recouciling  guilt  aud  quiet,  and  when  their  understandings 
are  stubborn  and  uncomplying,  raise  their  passions  against 
them,  and  hope  to  overpower  tbeir  own  knowledge.  . 

It  is  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men,  sank  into 
depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  themselves,  for  when  no 
particular  circumstauces  make  thend  dependant  on  others, 
infamy  disturbs  them  little,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorse, 
and  is  echoed  to  them  from  their  own  hearts,  l^e  sen- 
tence most  dreaded  is  that  of  reason  and  conscience,  which 
they  would  engage  on  their  side  at  any  price  but  the  la- 
bours of  duty,  and  the  sorrows  of  repenUince.  For  this 
purpose  every  seducement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  the  hopes 
still  rest  upon  some  new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unperceived,  while  the  faculties 
are  engaged  iu  resisting  reason,  and  repressing  the  seose 
of  the  divine  disapprobation. 
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Ol  dignum  Kirmc  nitiifiini  qandfuigeal  sum. 
Si  malUl  laadan  dtum,  eui  tordida  mnulra 

A  golden  MUne  nicb  ■  wit  might  claim, 

liad  God  uid  viitne  raii'd  Ibe  noble  flame ; 

But  ah  !  how  lewd  >  subjecl  hu  he  sung. 

What  vile  obscenit;  profton  bis  tongue.  F.  Lewii. 

AuoNG  those,  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or  riches,  arise 
from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attainmeDts.  it  has 
been,  from  age  to  age,  an  established  coBlom  to  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  manltiad  to  their  instructers,  and  the 
discouragement  which  men  of  genius  and  study  suffer  from 
avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence  of  false  taste, 
and  the  eocroacbment  of  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  those  evils  which 
themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  their  own  eyes ; 
and  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  such  general  felicity, 
but  that  many  have  failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which 
they  bad,  in  their  own  judgment,  a  jnst  claim,  some  of- 
fended writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  disap- 
pointment, against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is  there  one  who 
has  not  fallen  upon  times  more  nnfavourable  to  learning 
than  any  former  century,  or  who  does  not  wish,  that  he  had 
been  reserved  in  the  insensibility  of  nonexistence  to  some 
happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  shall  no  longer  be  de- 
spised, and  the  gifts  and  caresses  of  mankind  shall  recom- 
pense the  toils  of  study,  and  add  lustre  to  the  charms  of 

wit. 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  consi- 
dered only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never  to  be  satisfied,  as 
the  pratde  of  affectation,  mimicking  distresses  nnfelt,  or  as 
the  commonplaces  of  vanity  solicitous  for  splendour  of 
sentences,  and  acuteness  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  frequent  discontent  must  proceed  from  frequent 
hardships,  and  though  it  is  evident,  that  not  more  than  one 
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Age  or  people  can  deserve  the  censure  of  being  more 
averse  from  learning  than  any  other,  yet  at  al)  times  know- 
ledge mast  have  eocoontered  impediments,  and  wit  beeo 
mortified  with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  persecotion. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  join  immediately  in  the 
outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleased  with  ignorance, 
or  always  envions  of  soperior  abilities.  The  miseries  of 
the  teamed  have  been  related  by  themselves,  and  since 
they  have  not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  and  sufferings,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  have  not  forgotten  to  deck  their 
cause  with  the  brightest  ornaments,  and  strongest  ooloan. 
The  logician  collected  all  bis  subtleties  when  they  were  to 
be  employed  in  hia  own  defence ;  and  the  master  of  rheto- 
rick  exerted  against  his  adversary  all  the  arts  by  which 
hatred  is  imbittered,  and  indignation  inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the  stuading  and 
perpetual  rule  of  distributive  justice.  Since,  therefore,  in 
the  controversy  between  the  learned  and  their  enemies, 
we  have  only  the  pleas  of  one  party,  of  the  party  more  able 
to  delude  our  understandings,  and  engage  our  passions,  we 
must  determine  our  opinions  by  facta  uncontested,  and  evi- 
dences on  each  side  allowed  to  be  geanioe. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  slndents 
will  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  the  compassion  which 
they  expect  much  increased.  Let  dieir  conduct  be  im- 
partially surveyed ;  let  them  be  alloved  no  longer  to  direct 
attention  at  their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own 
detwts ;  let  outher  the  dignity  of  knowledge  overawe  the 
judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  elegance  seduce  it  It  will 
then,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  they  were  not  able  to  pro- 
duce claims  to  kinder  treatment,  but  provoked  the  calami- 
ties which  they  suffered,  and  seldom  wanted  friends,  but 
when  they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretiok  wisdom,  live 
with  ctnTormity  to  their  pfocepts,  must  be  readily  oob- 
fpsaod;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indignation  of 
punkind  rises  with  great  vebemenoe  against  those,  w^ 
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neglect  the  daties  which  they  appear  to  Lnov  with  so 
Btrong  convictioa  the  necesBity  of  performiog.  Yet  sisce 
DO  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  thinking,  I 
know  not  whether  the  speculatiat  may  not  sometimes  iooar 
censures  too  severe,  and  b;  those  who  form  ideas  of  hia 
life  from  their  knowledge  of  his  books,  be  considered  em 
worse  than  others,  only  because  he  was  expected  to  he 
better. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified,  the  appe- 
tites cooDteracted,  and  the  passions  repressed,  may  be  cob> 
sidered  as  not  unprofitable  to  the  great  repnblick  of  hn- 
manity,  even  though  his  behaviour  sbould  not  always  ex- 
emplify his  rate*.  His  instructions  may  diffuse  their  in- 
fluence to  regions,  in  which  it  will  not  be  inqaired,  whe- 
ther the  antbbr  be  aSnu  an  ater,  good  or  bad ;  to  times, 
when  all  his  fanlts  and  all  bis  follies  shall  be  lost  in  foiget- 
folnesB,  among  things  of  no  concern  or  importance  to  the 
world :  and  he  may  kindle  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  flame  which  bumt  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the 
fiimes  of  passion,  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  The  vitions 
moralist  may  he  considered  as  a  taper,  by  which  we  are 
lighted  throagh  the  labyrinth  of  complicated  passions :  he 
extends  his  radiance  further  than  his  heat,  and  guides  all 
that  are  within  view,  but  boms  only  those  who  make  too 
near  approaches. 

Yet  Buce  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for  the  most 
part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  familiarly  known,  he  whose 
vices  overpower  his  virtues,  in  the  compass  to  which  his 
vices  can  extend,  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets 
not  with  affection  or  veneration,  when  those  with  whom 
be  passes  his  life  are  more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than 
euUghtened  by  bis  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  ao- 
qnaintanoe  ceases ;  and  his  &TOurerE  are  distant,  but  his 
eaemiea.  at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  ne^ected  merit,  and 
to  challenge  tlieir  age  for  cruelty  and  folly,  of  whom  it 
oatMot.  be  alleged  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  increase 
.  the  wiadom  or  virtue  of  their  readers.    Hiey  have  been  at 
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oDce  profli^te  in  their  lives,  aad  liceDtions  in  their  com- 
positions ;  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtae,  but . 
attempted  to  lure  others  after  them.  They  have  smoothed 
the  road  of  perdition,  covered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of 
guilt,  and  taught  temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandish- 
ments, and  stronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of  some  writ- 
ers, whose  powers  and  acquisitions  place  them  high  in  the 
rauk  of  literature,  to  set  fashion  on  the  side  of  wickedness ; 
to  recommend  debauchery  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
them  with  qualities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  discernment, 
and  attract  (he  affections ;  and  to  show  innocence  and 
goodness  with  such  attendant  weaknesses  as  necessarily 
expose  them  to  contempt  and  derision. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  corrupt,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  intemperate ;  passed  their  lives  amidst 
the  levities  of  sportive  idleness,  or  the  warm  professions 
of  drunken  friendship;  and  fed  their  hopes  with  the  pro- 
mises of  wretches,  whom  their  precepts  bad  taught  to  scoff 
at  troth.  But  when  fools  had  laughed  away  their  sprig^t- 
liness,  and  the  languors  of  excess  could  no  longer  be  re- 
lieved, they  saw  their  protectors  hourly  drop  away,  and 
wondered  and  stormed  to  find  themselves  abandoned. 
Whether  their  companions  persisted  in  wickedness,  or  re- 
turned to  virtue,  they  were  left  equally  without  assistance ; 
for  debauchery  is  selfish  and  negligent,  and  from  virtue 
the  virtuous  only  can  expect  regard. 

It  is  Bflid  by  FloruB  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the  midst 
of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been  ilhulriout, 
had  it  been  suffered  for  his  country.  Of  the  wits  who  have 
languished  away  life  under  the  pressures  of  poverty,  or  in 
the  restlessness  of  suspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flat- 
tered and  despised,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use  to 
those  who  styled  themselves  their  patrons,  it  might  be  ob- 
served, that  their  miseries  would  enforce  compassion,  had 
they  been  brought  upon  them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more 
atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken  ra- 
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fisher,  not  only  because  it  extends  its  efTects  wider,  as  a 
pestilence  that  taints  the  air  is  raore  destructive  than 
poisoD  infused  in  a  draught,  but  because  it  is  committed 
with  cool  deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised  before  re- 
flection can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when  the  appetites  have 
strengthened  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are  uot  easily 
resisted  or  snppressed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studi- 
ous lewdness,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety, 
what  apology  can  be  invented?  What  punishment  can  be 
adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who  retires  to  solitudes  for 
the  refinement  of  debauchery ;  who  tortures  his  fancy,  and 
ransacks  his  memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  tbe  world  less 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  be  may  intercept  the  hopes 
of  tbe  rising  generation?  and  spread  snares  for  the  soul 
with  more  dexterity  ? 

What  were  their  motiTes,  oc  what  their  excuses,  is 
below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine.  If  having  ex- 
tinguished in  themselves  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  which  they  promoted, 
tiiey  deserved  to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact, 
as  no  longer  partaking  of  social  nature ;  if  influenced  by 
the  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  sacrificed  their 
own  convictions  to  vanity  or  interest,  they  were  to  be 
abhorred  with  more  acrimwty  than  he  that  murders  for 
pay ;  since  they  committed  greater  crimes  without  greater 
temptations. 

Of  him  to  ibhovt  much  it  given,  much  thall  he  required. 
Those,  whom  God  has  favoured  with  superior  faculties,  and 
made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of 
distinctions,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  bis 
eye,  for  defects  and  deviations  which,  in  souls  less  en- 
lightened, may  be  guiltless.  But)  surely,  none  can  think 
without  horrour  on  that  man's  condition,  who  has  been  more 
wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in 
virtue,  and  used  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only  to 
embellish  folly,  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 
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Men  tolafatttar 

Quanluta  linl  AnnuattM  Mrpucuta.  Jo*.  Skt.  x.  172. 

De>th  only  thia  mjilcrimi  Irnlh  anfbldi, 

Tbe  nught;  aoul  hoK  ama]!  m  bod;  tioldi.  Uitpeh. 

CoBPORBAL  sensation  is  known  to  depend  bo  much  upon 
novett;,  that  castom  takes  away  from  man;  thin^  their 
power  of  ^vinff  pleastire  or  pain.  Thns  a  new  dress  be- 
comes easy  by  wearing  it,  and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by 
degrees  to  dishes  which  at  first  disgusted  it  That  by  long 
habit  or  carrying  a  burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  vox  sen- 
sibility of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  coDTinced  by  putting 
on  for  an  hoar  the  armour  of  our  ancestors ;  for  he  will 
scarcely  believe  that  men  would  have  had  much  iocHnation 
to  marches  Qiid  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  Cud  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet  the  heroes 
that  overran  regions,  that  stormed  towns  in  Iron  accontrA- 
meuts,  he  knows  not  to  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  them  stronger,  than  the  present  race  of 
men ;  he  therefore  must  conclude,  that  their  pecnliar 
powers  were  conferred  only  by  pecular  habits,  and  that 
their  familiarity  with  the  dress  of  war  enabled  them  to 
move  in  it  with  ease,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present  state, 
that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  plea- 
sure. Uneasiness  gives  way  by  slow  degrees,  and  is  long 
before  it  quits  its  possession  of  the  sensory ;  but  all  our 
gratifications  are  volatlie,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated. 
The  fragrance  of  the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the  en- 
joyment of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian  wanders  among 
his  native  spices  without  any  sense  of  their  exhalations. 
tt  is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  show  by  many  instances 
what  all  mankind  confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  variety, 
and  restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  which  they  vatne  only 
becanse  unpossessed. 
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SometliiD^  similar,  or  anelogona,  may  he  obserred  in 
effects  prodnced  immediately  upon  the  mind ;  nothing  octa 
stroDglj  strike  or  affect  us,  but  what  is  rare  or  sadden. 
The  most  important  events,  irben  tkey  become  familiar, 
are  no  longer  considered  with  wonder  or  solioitade,  «nd 
that  which  at  first  filled  np  onr  whole  attention,  and  left  no 
place  for  any  other  thooglit,  is  soon  thrnst  aside  into  aome 
remote  repository  of  the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  Inm- 
ber  of  the  memory,  overlooked  and  neglected.  Tfaas  tar 
the  mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  similitude  is  at 
an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  npon  the  body 
is  very  little  subject  to  the  regulation  «f  the  will ;  no  man 
can  at  pleaanre  obtond  or  invigorate  his  senses,  prolong 
the  agmicy  of  any  impulse,  or  continue  the  presence  of  any  - 
image  traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.  But  onr  ideas  are  more  subjected  to  choice ;  we  oaa 
call  them  before  us,  and  command  their  stay,  we  can  fa- 
cilitate and  promote  their  recurrence,  we  can  either  represa 
(heir  intrusion,  or  hasten  thur  retreat.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  bnsiness  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select  among  num- 
berless objects  striving  for  our  notice,  such  as  may  enable 
us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  views,  and  secure  our 
happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to  be  made  with  very  little 
regard  to  rareness  or  freqaency;  for  nothing  is  valuable 
merely  because  it  ia  either  rare  or  common,  but  because  it 
is  adapted  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  eoaUes  us  to  snp- 
ply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father  of  nan- 
kind,  as  seised  with  horrour  and  astoniatunent  at  the  sight 
of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of  vision.  For 
snrely  nothing  can  so  much  dietorb  the  passionsj  or  pe^ 
plex  the  intellects  of  man,  as  the  diwupdon  of  his  union 
with  visible  nature ;  a  separation  from  all  that  has  hitherto 
delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  change  not  only  of  the  place, 
but  the  manner  of  his  being ;  an  entrance  into  a  state  not 
simply  which  he  knows  not,  but  which,  perhaps,  he  has  not 
facahies  to  know ;  an  immediate  and  perc^tible  eommn- 
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oicatioD  with  the  supreme  bein^,  and,  what  is  above  all 
distressful  and  fdarniing,  the  final  sentence,  and  unalter- 
able allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  ^ven  frequent 
occasions  of  contemplating  mortality,  can,  without  emo- 
tion, see  generations  of  men  pass  away,  and  are  at  leisure 
to  establish  modes  of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of 
death.  We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  common 
spectacle  tn  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  turn  away 
from  it  to  trifles  and  amusements,  without  dejection  of 
look,  or  inqaietude  of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  otJier  thonghts ;  and 
a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the  last  hour,  however  it  may 
become  the  solitude  of  a  monastery,  is  inconsistent  with 
many  duties  of  common  life.  But  surely  the  remembrauce 
of  death  ought  to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as  an  habitual 
and  settled  principle,  always  operating,  though  not  always 
perceived;  and  our  attention  should  seldom  wander  so  far 
from  oar  own  condition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by 
si^ht  of  an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  bow 
soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves ;  and  of  which,  tbou^ 
we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  may  secure  the  conse- 
quence. 

Every  instance  of  death  may  justly  awaken  our  fears 
and  quicken  our  vigilance;  but  its  frequency  so  mnch 
weakens  its  effect,  that  we  are  seldom  alarmed  unless 
some  close  connexion  is  broken,  some  scheme  frustrated, 
or  some  hope  defeated.  Many,  therefore,  seem  to  pass  on 
Irom  youth  to  decrepitude  without  any  reflection  on  the 
end  of  life,  because  they  are  wholly  involved  within  them- 
selves, and  look  on  others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mon earth,  without  any  expectation  of  receiving  good,  or 
intention  of  bestowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance,  excite  lit- 
tle sensibility,  unless  they  affect  us  more  nearly  than  as 
sharers  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind ;  that  desire 
which  every  man  feels  of  being  remembered  and  lamented. 
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ia  often  mortified  when  ve  remail  how  little  conceni  is 
caused  by  the  etenial  departure  even  of  those  vho  have 
passed  their  Uvea  vidi  pnblick  hoDonn,  aod  been  distin- 
gmsbed  b;  extraordiaary  performances.  It  is  not  poMible 
to  be  regarded  with  tenderness  except  by  a  few.  That 
merit  which  gives  greatness  and  renown,  diffoses  its  in- 
fiaenee  to  a  wide  compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  every  single 
breast;  it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  common  spectators, 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  which  the  light 
reaches  as,  but  not  the  heat.  The  wit,  the  hero,  tbe  phi- 
losof^ier,  whom  their  tempers  or  tbeir  fortunes  have  hin- 
dered from  intimate  relations,  die,  without  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  adding  a  new  topick  to  the  conversation  of  the 
day.  They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  conviction  of  tbe 
fragility  of  oar  nature,  because  none  had  any  particular 
interest  in  their  lives,  or  was  united  to^em  by  a  recipro- 
cation of  benefits  and  endearments. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their  lives 
were  applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at  last  in  the  groaod 
without  the  common  honour  of  a  stone ;  because  by  those 
excellencies  with  which  many  were  delighted,  none  had 
been  obliged,  and  though  they  had  many  to  celebrate,  they 
had  none  to  love  them.  ^ 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at  least  of 
common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally  ob- 
served to  grow  less  tender  as  they  advance  in  age.  He, 
who,  when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  loss  of  every  com- 
panion, can  look  in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  grave 
into  which  his  last  friend  was  thrown,  and  into  which  him- 
self is  ready  to  fall ;  not  that  he  is  more  willing  to  die 
than  fonner^y,  but  that  he  is  more  familiar  to  the  death  of 
others,  and  therefore  is  not  alarmed  so  far  as  to  consider 
how  much  nearer  he  approaches  to  his  end.  But  this  is 
to  submit  lamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  suffer 
our  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare  for  that  state,  into 
which  it  shows  as  that  we  must  some  time  enter;  and  tbe 
■unimons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as  the  event  of  which 
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it  warns  us  is  at  less  distaoce.  To  Deflect  at  anj  lime 
preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our  post  at  a  siege ; 
but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to  sleep  at  tm  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  visions  of  Quevedo,  which  stigmatizes 
those  as  fools  who  complaiD  that  they  failed  of  happiness 
by  sudden  death.  "  How,"  says  he,  "  can  death  be  sud- 
den to  a  being  who  always  knew  that  he  mast  die,  and 
that  the  time  of  his  death  was  uncertain?" 

Since  business  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  our  at- 
tention away  from  a  future  state,  some  admonition  is 
frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to  our  minds ;  and  what 
can  more  properly  renew  the  impression  than  the  exam- 
pies  of  mortality  which  every  day  supplies  I  The  great  in- 
centive to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that  we  must  die  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  whenever  we 
see  a  funeral,  to  consider  how  soon  we  may  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those  whose  probation  is  past,  and  whose 
happiness  or  misery  shall  endure  for  ever'. 


N".  79.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1750. 


Tarn  irpt  nutrum  itcipi  Fohiilinun 

Mirarii,,<iij«,'     Semftr  bomu  kvmt  tin  nt.     MiBT.  Lib.  xo.  ^  SI. 

You  wonder  IVe  io  little  wit, 

Friend  John,  lo  often  to  be  bit — 

None  better  gnwd  ^linit  &  cheat  , 

Hian  he  who  ii  a  kuve  craupleie.  F.  Lewu. 

StJSPiciON,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our  safe 
passage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by  frand  and 
malice,  has  been  always  considered,  when  it  exceeds  the 
common  measures,  as  a  token  of  depravity  and  corrup- 

'  Death  in  iltelf  is  nothiag ;  but  we  fev 
To  be  we  know  not  what,  we  know  not  where. 

AaruDg-Zcbe,  HCt.  iv.  ic.  1. 
Be*  elu  CUwdki'i  ipeech  in  ShiUtcipMie's  Meunra  tat  Htunn. 
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tion ;  and  a  Greek  writer  of  sentences  has  laid  dovn  as  a 
staoding  maxini,  that  ke  who  beUtves  not  another  ott  hit 
oath,  inow$  himtelf  to  be  perjartd. 

We  can  form  oar  opioions  of  that  which  we  know  not, 
only  by  placing;  it  in  compariBoo  with  lomethin^  that  we 
know ;  whoever,  therefore,  is  overran  with  suspicion,  and 
detects  artifice  and  stratagem  in  erery  proposal,  must 
either  haTe  learned  by  experience  or  obserration  the 
wickedness  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  frand 
by  having  often  suffered  or  seen  treachery,  or  he  must  de- 
rive his  judgment  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  dis- 
position,  and  irapate  to  others  the  same  inclinations,  which 
he  feels  predominant  in  himself. 

To  leam  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life,  and  ob- 
serviug  the  arts  by  which  ncgtigeace  is  surprised,  timidity 
orerbome,  and  crednlity  amnsed,  requires  either  great 
latitude  of  converse  and  long  acquaintance  with  business, 
or  ancommon  activity  of  vigilance,  and  acateness  of  pene- 
tration. When,  therefore,  a  young  man,  not  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the  world  full  of  Bcmples 
and  diffidence;  makes  a  bargain  with  many  provisional 
limitations ;  hesitates  in  his  answer  to  a  common  question, 
lest  more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately  dis- 
cover ;  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  projects  of  his  ac- 
qnaintance ;  considers  every  caress  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy, 
and  feels  neither  gratitude  nor  affection  from  the  tender- 
ness of  his  friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any 
real  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  expectations  this 
early  sagacity  may  raise  of  his  future  eminence  or  riches, 
I  can  seldom  forbear  to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable 
of  generosity  or  benevolence ;  as  a  villain  ewly  completed 
beyond  the  need  of  common  opportunities  and  gradual 


Upon  men  of  this  class  instmction  and  admonition  are 
generally  thrown  away,  because  they  consider  artifice  and 
deceit  as  proofs  of  understanding ;  they  are  misled  at  the 
same  time  by  the  two  great  seducers  of  die  world,  vanity 
and  interest,  and  not  only  lode  upon  those  who  act  with 
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openDess  and  confidence,  as  coDdemned  by  their  principles 
to  obscnri^  and  want,  but  as  contemptible  for  narrowaess 
of  c<nnprehension,' shortness  of  ?iews,  and  slowness  of 
contrivance. 

The  world  has  beeo  long  amoaed  with  the  mention  of 
policy  in  pablick  transactions,  and  of  art  in  private  affiurs; 
they  have  beeo  considered  as  the  effects  of  great  qualities, 
and  as  unattainable  by  men  of  the  common  level :  yet  I 
have  not  found  many  performances  either  of  art  or  policy, 
that  required  such  stupendous  efforts  of  intellect,  or  might 
not  have  been  effected  by  falsehood  and  impudence,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  anj  other  powers.  To  profess  what 
he  doen  not. mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion,  and  misery 
with  hopes  of  relief,  to  sooth  pride  with  appearances  of 
submission,  and  appease  enmity  by  blandishments  and 
bribes,  can  surely  imply  nothing  more  or  greater  than  a 
mind  devoted  wholly  to  its  own  purposes,  a  face  that  can- 
not blush,  and  a  heart  that  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  that  he  who  finds 
in  himself  no  tendency  to  use  them,  cannot  easily  believe  ■ 
that  they  are  considered  by  others  with  less  detestation; 
he,  therefore,  suffers  himself  to  slumber  in  false  security, 
and  becomes  a  prey  to  those  who  applaud  their  own  sub- 
tilty,  because  they  know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep,  and 
exult  in  the  success  which  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
had  they  not  attempted  a  man  better  than  themselves,  who 
was  hindered  from  obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by  folly, 
but  by  innocence. 

Suspicion  is',  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and  restless, 
that  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  concomitant  of  guilt.  It 
is  said,  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the  inhibition  of  sleep 
long  continued :  a  pain,  to  which  the  state  of  that  man 
bears  a  very  exact  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  rest  to 
his  vigilance  and  circumspection,  bat  considers  himself  as 
sBiTOunded  by  secret  foes,  and  fears  to  entrust  his  children, 
or  his  friend,  with  the  secret  that  throbs  in  his  breast,  and 
the  anxieties  that  break  into  his  face.    To  avoid,  at  this 
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expense,  those  evils  to  iriiich  eaaJDess  and  frieudship  might 
have  exposed  him,  is  sorely  to  bay  safety  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  and,  in  the  tangoage  of  the  Roman  satirist,  to  save 
life  by  losiag  all  for  which  a  wise  man  would  live". 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Camererios 
relates,  the  princes  were  once  displaying  their  felicity,  and 
each  boasting  the  advantages  of  his  own  dominions,  one 
who  possessed  a  country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  cities,  or  tbe  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  apeak,  and 
Hie  rest  listened  between  pity  and  contempt,  till  he  de- 
clared, in  honour  of  his  territuries,  that  he  could  travel 
through  them  withoat  a  guard,  and  if  he  was  weary,  sleep 
in  safety  upon  tbe  lap  of  the  first  man  whom  be  should 
meet;  a  commendation  which  would  have  been  ill  ex- 
changed for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to  hi^pi- 
ness ;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally  suspicious,  and 
be  that  becomes  suspicious,  will  quickly  be  corrupt.  It  is 
too  common  for  na  to  leam  tbe  frauds  by  which  ourselves 
have  suffered ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  deceit 
will  be  employed  against  them,  sometimes  think  the  same 
arts  justified  by  the  necessity  of  defence.  Even  they  whose 
virtue  is  too  well  established  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be 
shaken  by  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind 
diminished  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zealous  for  the 
happiness  of  those  by  whom  tbey  imagine  their  own  happi- 
ness endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion  has  been 
strongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse  with  the  world,  in- 
flexible and  severe,  not  easily  softened  by  submission' 
melted  by  complaint,  or  subdued  by  supplication.  Fre- 
quent experience  of  connterfeited  miseries,  and  dissembled 
virtue,  in  time  o?ercomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  younger  years ; 
and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old  for  compassion  or 
assistance,  are  doomed  to  languish  without  regard,  and 

*  PiofUt  Tiun  vivtndi  pcidarc  c»iiu>. 
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suffer  for  the  crimes  of  m«ii  who  have  formerly  been  foaod 
undeaerviDg  or  uDgratefut. 

Historiaos  are  certainly  char^able  with  the  depravation 
of  mankind,  vhen  they  relate  withoat  ceoBure  those  stra- 
tagems of  war  by  which  the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  en- 
gaged to  hb  destruction.  A  ship  comes  before  a  port, 
veatber-beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  their  breaches,  supplying  themselves 
with  necessaries,  or  burying  their  dead.  The  humanity  of 
the  itthabitaots  inclines  them  to  consent ;  the  strangers 
enter  the  town  with  weapous  concealed,  fall  suddenly  upon 
their  benefactors,  destroy  those  that  make  resistance,  and 
become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return  home  rich  with 
plunder,  and  their  success  is  recorded  to  encourage  imi- 
tation. 

But  snrely  war  baa  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  conducted 
with  some  regard  to  the  universal  interest  of  man.  Those 
may  justly  be  pursued  as  enemies  to  the  community  of 
nature,  irho  suffer  hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable. laws 
of  right,  and  pursue  their  private  advantage  by  means, 
which,  if  once  established,  must  destroy  kindness,  cut  off 
from  every  man  all  hopes  of  asastaoce  from  another,  and 
fill  the  world  with  perpetual  suspicion  and  implacable  ma- 
levolence. Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  those  who  have  conquered  by  such  treachery  may  be 
justly  denied  the  protection  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of  the  par- 
ticular injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  confidence  which  constitutes  not  only  the  ease 
but  the  existence  of  society.  He  that  suffers  by  imposture 
has  too  often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune. 
But  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  by  supineness, 
so  it  is  oar  duty  not  to  suppress  tenderness  by  suspicion ; 
it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be 
sometimes  cheated  than  not  to  trust. 
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Silvx  lohiraRio.  Hoa.  lib.  J.  Ode  ii.  1. 

Behold  ;on  UMunUiD't  hoarj  height 

Made  h^hcr  vith  new  moanta  aftmw; 
A^D  behold  the  wiiiter'i  weight 

Opptwi  the  Iib'iidg  woods  below.  DevDnti 

Ab  providence  has  made  the  human  sonl  an  active  being, 
always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  stmggling  fw  some- 
thing yet  anenjoyed  with  nnwearied  progression,  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  adapted  to  this  disposilion 
of  the  mind ;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  constant 
vicissitudes,  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  perpetual  change. 

Wherever  we  tnm  our  eyes,  we  find  something  to  revive 
our  curiosity,  and  engage  our  attention.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  morning  we  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  see  the 
day  diversify  the  clonds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its 
gradual  advance.  After  a  few  hours,  we  see  the  shades 
lengthen,  and  the  light  decline,  till  the  sky  is  resigned  to 
a  multitude  of  shining  orbs  different  from  each  other  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.  The  earth  varies  its  appear- 
ance as  we  move  upon  it;  the  woods  offer  their  shades, 
and  the  fields  their  harvests ;  the  hill  Batters  with  an  ex- 
tensive view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fragrance, 
and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of  the 
golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of  reasons,  and 
a  perpetuity  of  spring;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  in  this 
state  of  imaginary  happiness  they  have  made  su£Scient 
provision  for  that  insatiable  demand  of  new  gratifications, 
which  seems  particnlarly  to  characterize  the  nature  of  man. 
Our  sense  of  delight  is,  in  a  great  measure,  comparative, 
and  arises  at  ooce  from  the  sensations  which  we  feel,  and 
those  which  we  remember.  Thns  ease  after  torment  is 
pleasure  for  a  time,  and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated. 
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when  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  u  gradnally  re- 
covering its  Datnral  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases  when  we 
have  forgot  the  cold :  we  muBt  fall  below  ease  agaiii,  if  we 
desire  to  rise  above  it,  and  purchase  new  felicity  by  volun- 
tary pain.  It  is  therefore  not  nnlikely,  tfaat  however  the 
fancy  may  be  amnsed  with  the  description  of  regions  in 
which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  no 
scenes  are  displayed  but  valleys  enamelled  with  nnfadlng 
flowers,. and  woods  waving  their  perennial  verdnre,  we 
should  aoon  grow  weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughts 
languish  for  want  of  other  subjects,  call  on  heaven  for  oar 
wonted  round  of  seasons,  and  think  ourselves  liberally  re- 
compensed for  the  inconveniencies  of  summer  and  winter, 
by  new  peroeptions  of  the  calmness  and  mildness  of  the 
intermediate  variations. 

£very  season  has  its  particular  power  of  striking  the 
mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintry  world 
always  fill  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound  asto- 
nishment ;  as  the  variety  of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  gran- 
denr  is  increased ;  and  the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
mingled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the  beauties 
which  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and  the  waste  and 
desolation  that  are  now  before  them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects  to  visit 
the  oonntry  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  pleasures  that  are 
then  in  their  first  bloom  and  fragrance,  is  guilty  of  tuBai' 
nsM  againtt  nature.  If  we  allot  different  duties  to  difier- 
ent  seasons,  he  may  be  charged  with  equal  disobedienee 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  Ueak  hills  and 
leafless  woods,  without  seriousness  and  awe.  Spring  is 
the  season  of  gaiety,  and  winter  of  terronr ;  in  spring  the 
heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  groves, 
and  the  eye  of  benevolence  sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happi- 
ness and  plenty.  In  the  winter,  compassion  melts  at  uni- 
versal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at  the  wail- 
ings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in  distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  heaviness 
and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them  beyond  the  degree 
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neoessMry  to  maiatain  in  its  fiall  vigour  that  habitual  sym- 
patby  and  tenderness,  which,  in  a  world  of  so  much  misery. 
is  Decessarj  to  the  ready  discharge  of  onr  most  importaot 
doties.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  generally  celebrated  as 
the  proper  season  for  domestick  merriment  and  gaiety. 
We  are  seldom  invited  by  the  votaries  of  pleasnre  to  look 
abroad  for  any  other  purpose,  than  Uiat  we  may  shrink 
back  with  more  satis&ction  to  onr  coverts,  and  when  we 
have  beard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt  the  gripe  of 
the  frost,  congratuiate  each  otfaer  with  more  gladness  upon 
a  close  room,  an  easy  chair,  a  large  fire,  end  a  smoking 
dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and  con- 
versation. Differences,  ve  know,  are  never  so  effectnally 
laid  asleep,  as  by  some  common  calamity.  An  enemy 
unites  all  to  whom  he  threatens  danger.  The  rigour  of 
winter  brings  generally  to  the  same  fireside,  those,  who, 
by  the  opposition  of  inclinations,  or  difference  of  employ- 
ment, moved  in  various  directions  throagfa  the  other  parts 
of  the  year ;  and  when  they  bare  met,  and  find  it  their 
mntuf^  interesCto  rem^n  tt^tber,  they  endear  each  other 
by  mutual  compliances,  and  often  wish  for  the  continuance 
of  the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleakness,  and  all  its  seve- 
rities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination  the  winter  is  gene- 
rally the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  silence  produce 
composure  of  mind,  and  concentration  of  ideas;  and  the 
privation  of  external  pleasure  naturally  causes  an  effort  to, 
find  eotertainment  within.  This  is  the  time  in  which  those 
whom  literatnre  enables  to  find  amusements  for  themselves, 
have  more  than  common  convictions  of  their  own  happiness. 
When  Ibey  are  condemned  by  the  element*  to  retu-ement, 
and  debarred  from  most  of  the  diversions  which  are  called 
in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  tbey  can  find  new  subjects  of 
inquiry,  and  preserve  themselves  from  that  weariness  which 
hangs  always  flagging  upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets  and  phi- 
losophers ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
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should  be  employed  io  the  minate  bnBineu  of  common  Kf«; 
miaule,  indeed,  not  if  we  consider  its  ioflaeoce  upon  onr 
happiness,  but  if  we  respect  the  abilities  requisite  to  con- 
duct it.  These  most  oecessarily  be  nrore  dependant  on 
accident  for  the  means  of  spending  agreeably  those  hoars 
which  their  occnpationa  leave  unengaged,  or  natnre  obliges 
them  to  allow  to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  these  I  would 
willingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  valne  of  time,  as  may 
incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  careless  hours  amuse- 
ments of  more  nSe  and  dignity  than  the  common  games, 
which  not  only  veaxy  the  .mind  withont  improving  it,  bnt 
strengthen  the  passions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  often  lead 
to  fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin.  It 
is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend  any  of  the  little 
time  allotted  us,  without  some  tendency,  either  direct  or 
oblique,  to  the  end  of  our  existeuce.  And  though  every 
moment  cannot  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  stated  practice  of  a 
moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be  so  spent  as  to 
exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass  without  possibility  of 
qualifying  us  moie  or  less  for  the  better  employment  of 
those  which  are  to  come. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest  conver- 
sation, without  being  able,  when  we  rise  from  it,  to  please 
ourselves  widi  having  given  or  received  some  advantages; 
but  a  man  may  shuffle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to 
midnight,  withont  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or 
being  able  to  recollect  the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his 
gain  or  loss,  and  a  confused  remembnuice  of  agitated  paa- 
sioiis,  and  clamorous  altercations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than  precept, 
any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving  how  to  spend  the 
dreary  months  before  them,  may  consider  which  of  their 
past  amusements  fills  them  now  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 
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Diteittjuititiam  nonjfi.  Viio.  Xa.  n.  630. 

Hear,  and  be  juiU 

Ahong  qaestioDs  which  have  been  discussed,  vithoat  any 
{^iproach  to  decision,  may  be  numbered  the  precedency  or 
superior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to  another,  which  has 
long  fnruished  a  snbjecl  of  dispute  to  men  whose  leisure 
sent  them  out  into  the  intelleclaal  world  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  with- 
held  from  the  practice  of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for 
its  advancement,  and  diligence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which  providence  has,  I 
think,  universally  displayed,  by  making  attainmeotA  easy 
in  proportion  as  they  are  necessary.  That  all  the  duties  of 
morality  ought  to  be  practised,  is,  without  difficulty,  disco- 
verable, because  ignorance  or  uncertainty  would  immedi- 
ately involve  the  world  in  oonfosion  and  distress;  but 
which  duty  ought  to  be  most  esteemed,  we  may  continne 
to  debate  without  inconvenience,  so  all  be  diligently  per- 
formed,  as  there  is  opportunity  or  need ;  for  npon  practice, 
not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and 
controversies,  merely  speculative,  are  of  small  importance 
in  themselves,  however  they  may  have  sometimes  heated  a 
disputant,  or  provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  divine  author  of  our  religion  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  the  evangelical  histories,  without  observing  how 
little  he  favoured  the  vanity  of  inquisitiveness ;  how  much 
more  rarely  he  condescended  to  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to 
relieve  distress ;  and  how  much  be  desired  that  his  follow- 
ers should  rather  excel  in  goodness  than  in  knowledge. 
His  precepts  tend  immediately  to  the  rectification  of  the 
Dkoral  principles,  and  the  direction  of  daily  conduct,  with- 
out ostentation,  without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain, 
such  as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily  conceive,  and 
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of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  meanio^,  but  when  we  are 
afraid  to  find  it. 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our  transac- 
tions with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive : 
Whatioever  ye  vnmld  that  men  thould  do  unto  you,  tmm  ao 
do  unto  them.  A.  law,  by  which  every  claim  of  rig;ht  may 
be  immediately  adjasted  as  far  as  the  private  conscience 
requires  to  be  infonned ;  a  law,  of  which  every  man  may 
find  the  exposition  in  his  own  breast,  and  which  may  always 
be  observed  without  any  other  qualifications  than  hones^ 
of  intention,  and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry  have  been 
subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which  have  dwkened  their 
own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  universal  principle,  they  have 
inquired  whether  a  man,  conscious  to  himself  of  nnreason< 
able  wuhes,  be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  Bat 
surely  there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to  conclude,  that 
the  desires,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  ns  as  the  mea- 
sure of  right,  must  be  such  as  we  approve,  and  that  we 
oof^t  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  expectations  in  others, 
which  we  condemn  in  ourselves,  and  which,  however  they 
may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  onr  duty  to 
resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have  been  pro- 
duced as  requiring  some  skill  io  the  direction  of  conscience 
to  adapt  them  to  this  great  rale,  is  that  of  a  crimind  ask- 
■og  mercy  of  his  judge,  who  cannot  bat  know,  that  if  be 
was  in  the  state  of  the  supplicant,  he  should  desire  that 
pardon  which  he  now  denies.  The  difficulty  of  this  sophism 
will  vanish,  if  we  remember  that  the  parses  are,  in  reali^, 
on' one  side  the  criminal,  and  on  ^e  other  tbe  oommniiity, 
of  which  the  magistrate  is  only  tbe  minister,  and  b;  which  be 
is  intrusted  with  the  pnhlick  safety.  The  magistrate,  there- 
fore, io  pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  pardon,  betrays  tbe 
trust  with  which  be  is  invested,  gives  away  what  is  not  hia 
own,  and,  apparently,  does  to  others  what  he  would  not 
that  others  should  do  to  bim.  Even  the  community,  whose 
right  is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy,  is  bound  by 
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those  laws  which  regard  the  ^reat  repablick  of  maakind, 
and  caoDot  jnstify  such  forbearance  as  ma;  promote  vick- 
edness,  and  lessen  the  general  confidence  and  secnritjr  in 
which  all  have  an  eqaal  interest,  and  which  all  are,  there- 
fore,  bound  to  maintain.  For  this  reason  the  state  has  not 
a  right  to  erect  a  general  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  or  ^ve 
protection  to  such  as  hare  forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  common  morality,  equally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  nations,  because  no  people  can,  without  in- 
i  fraction  of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  incite,  by 
prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those  practices  in  an- 
other dominion,  which  they  would  themselves  punish  in 
their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  in  those  by 
whom  this  great  rule  has  been  commented  and  dilated,  is 
the  confusion  of  what  the  exacter  casuists  are  careful  to 
distinguish,  dd>t»  of  Justice,  and  dtbts  of  charity.  The  im 
mediate  and  primary  intention  of  this  precept,  is  to  esta- 
blish a  rule  of  justice ;  and  I  know  not  whether  invention,  or 
sophistry,  can  start  a  single  difficulty  to  retard  its  applica- 
tion, when  it  is  thus  expressed  and  explained,  let  every 
man  ailow  the  claim  of  right  m  another,  tchick  he  ihoald 
thini  himself  entitled  to  make  in  the  Uie  circumstances. 

The  discharge  of  tbe  debts'  of  charity,  or  duties  which 
we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  reqnired  by  justice, 
but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  admits  in  its  own  na- 
tare  greater  complication  of  circumstances,  and  greater 
latitude  of  choice.  Justice  is  indispensably  and  universally 
necessary,  and  what  is  necessary  must  always  be  limited, 
nniforrii,  and  distinct.  But  beneficence,  though  in  general 
equally  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and  equally  needful  to 
the  conciliation  of  the  divine  favour,  is  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  with  regard  to  its  single  acts,  elective  and  volnntary. 
We  may  certainly,  without  injury  to  onr  fellow-beings,  tU- 
low  in  the  distribution  of  kindness  something  to  our  Sec- 
tions, and  change  the  measure  of  our  liberality,  according 
to  oar  opinions  and  prospects,  our  hopes  and  fears.  This 
rale,  therefore,  is  not  equally  determinate  and  absolute,  with 
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respeot  to  offices  of  kindneHs,  and  acU  of  liberality,  became 
liberality  and  kindDesB,  abiolately  determined,  vonld  lo§e 
their  natare ;  for  how  could  we  be  called  tender,  or  charit- 
able, for  ginag  that  which  we  are  positively  forbidden  to 
withhold  ? 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  onr  beneficence,  no 
other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  aflTords  us, 
for  we  can  only  know  what  others  suffer  for  want,  by  con- 
sidering how  we  should  be  affected  in  the  same  state ;  nor 
can  we  proportion  our  assistance  by  any  other  rule  than 
that  of  doin^  what  we  should  then  expect  from  others.  It 
indeed  generally  happens  that  the  giver  and  receiver  differ 
in  their  opinions  of  generosity ;  the  same  partiality  to  his 
own  interest  inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and  the 
other  to  sparing  distributions.  Perhaps  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature  will  scarcely  suffer  a  man  groaning  under 
the  pressure  of  distress,  to  judge  rightly  of  the  kindness  of 
his  friends,  or  think  they  have  done  enou^  till  his  detiver- 
'  ance  is  completed ;  not,  therefore,  what  we  might  wish,  but 
what  ve  could  demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to 
grant,  since,  though  we  can  easily  know  how  much  we 
might  claim,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  we  should 
hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  voluntary 
and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safest  for  minds  not  oppressed 
with  superstitious  fears  to  determine  against  their  own  in- 
ciinations,  and  secure  themselves  from  deficiency,  by  doing 
more  than  they  believe  strictly  necessary.  For  of  this 
every  man  may  be  certain,  that  if  he  were  to  exchange 
conditions  with  his  dependant  he  should  expect  more 
than,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  ardour,  he  now  will 
prevail  apon  himself  to  perform;  and  when  reason  has  no 
settled  rule,  and  our  passions  are  striving  to  mislead  os, 
it  is  surely  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of 
safety. 
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Omda  CaMor  mil,  lirjbt  ill  ■iniia  eml^.  Mikt.  Lib.  Tii.  Ef.  98. 

Who  buji  wilhoDt  ducielion,  bnji  la  lell. 

TU  THB  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

It  will  Dot  be  Qeceasary  to  s<^icit  your  good-will  by 
any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  ioformed  yoa,  that  I  have 
long  been  known  as  the  most  laborious  and  zealous  vir< 
tnoso  that  the  present  age  has  had  the  honour  ofproducing. 
and  that  iaconveniencies  have  been  brought  upon  me  by 
an  uDextinguishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an  unshaken 
perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the  productions  of  art 
and  nature. 

It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the  world,  that 
I  had  something  nncommon  in  my  dispositioD.  and  that 
there  appeared  in  me  very  early  tokens  of  superior  genius. 
I  was  always  ao  enemy  to  trifles ;  the  playthings  which 
my  mother  bestowed  upon  me  I  immediately  broke,  that  I 
might  discover  the  method  of  their  structure,  and  the 
causes  of  their  motions ;  of  all  the  toys  with  which  children 
are  delighted  I  vslued  only  my  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I 
coold  apeak,  asked,  like  Peiresc,  innumerable  questions, 
which  the  maids  about  me  could  not  resplve.  As  I  grew 
older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  instead  of 
amusing  myself  with  puerile  diversions,  made  colleclioDB  of 
natural  rarities,  and  never  walked  into  the  fields  without 
bringing  home  stones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
some  uncommon  species.  I  never  entered  an  old  house, 
from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the  painted  glass,  and 
often  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation 
who  demolished  the  convents  and  monasteries,  and  broke 
windows  by  law. 

Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid  knowledge, 
I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little  disturbance  from  pas- 
sions  and  appetites ;  and  having  no  pleasuro  in  the  com- 
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pan;  of  boys  and  girla,  vho  talked  of  ptays,  politicks, 
fashions,  or  love,  I  carried  on  my  iaqnirieB  with  incessant 
diligence,  and  bad  amassed  more  stones,  mosses,  and  shells, 
than  are  to  be  foand  in  many  celebr^ed  collections,  at  an 
age  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  young  men  are  studying 
under  tutors,  or  endeavouring  to  recommend  themselves 
to  notice  by  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 

When  I  was  two-aad-tweaty  years  old,  I  became,  by  the 
death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  land, 
with  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  publick  funds,  and 
mast  confess  that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  be  was 
a  man  of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing  rich  than 
wise.  He  onoe  fretted  at  the  expense  of  only  ten  shillings, 
which  he  happened  to  overhear  me  offering  for  the  sting  of 
a  hornet,  though  it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very 
few  hornets  had  been  seen.  He  often  recommended  to  me 
the  stndy  of  physick,  in  which,  said  he,  you  may  at  once 
gratify  your  curiosity  after  natural  history,  and  increase 
your  fwrtune  by  benefiting  mankind.  I  heard  him,  Hr. 
Rambler,  with  pity,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  ele- 
vating a  mind  formed  to  grovel,  suBiered  him  to  please  him- 
self with  hoping  that  I  should  §ome  time  follow  his  advice. 
For  you  know  that  there  are  men,  with  whom,  when  they 
have  onoe  settled  a  notion  in  their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little 
purpose  to  dispute. 

Being  now  left  wfaolly  to  my  own  inclinations.  I  very  soon 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity,  and  contented  myself 
no  longer  with  such  rarities  as  required  only  judgment  and 
indastry,  and  when  once  found  might  be  had  for  nothing, 
I  now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exoticks  and  antiques,  and 
became  so  well  known  for  my  generous  patronage  of  inge- 
nious men,  that  my  levee  was  crowded  with  visitants,  some 
to  see  my  museum,  and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by 
selling  me  whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries. 

I  bad  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness  of  concep- 
tion, which  contents  itself  with  cultivating  some  single  cor- 
ner of  the  field  of  science ;  I  took  the  whole  region  into 
my  view,  and  wished  it  of  yet  greater  extent.  But  no  man's 
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power  can  be  equal  to  his  will.  I  was  forced  to  proceed  by 
slow  degrees,  and  to  pnrcbase  what  efaance  or  kindness  faAp- 
pened  to  present.  I  did  not,  however,  proceed  without 
some  design,  or  imitate  the  indiscretion  of  those,  who  begin 
a  thousand  coUectioDs,  and  finish  none.  Having  been  al< 
ways  a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  the 
maps  drawn  in  the  rade  and  barbarous  times,  before  any 
regular  surveys,  or  jnst  observations ;  and  have,  at  a  great 
expense,  brought  together  a  volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not 
a  single  country  is  laid  down  according  to  its  true  situation, 
and  by  which  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errours  of  the 
ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 

But  my  ruling  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief  care  hbs 
been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  country ;  and  as 
Alfred  received  the  tribute  of  the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads, 
I  allowed  my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till 
I  had  exhausted  the  papilionaceous  tribe.  I  then  directed 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and  obtained,  by  this 
easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs  and  insects,  which  Und, 
air,  or  water,  can  supply.  I  have  three  species  of  earth- 
worms not  known  to  the  naturalists,  have  discovered  a  new 
ephemera,  and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken  torpid 
in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from  my  own  ground, 
the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  record,  and  once  accepted, 
as  a  half  year's  rent  for  a  field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing 
more  grains  than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  bis  own  interest, 
OS  to  supply  me,  in  a  whole  summer,  with  only  two  horse- 
flies, and  those  of  little  more  than  the  common  size ;  and 
I  was  upon  the  brink  of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good 
fortune  threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was 
not  only  forgiven,  but  rewarded. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acquisitions,  and  made  at 
small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured  to  rank  myself 
among  the  virtuosi  without  better  claims.  I  have  suffered 
nothing  worthy  the  r^ard  of  a  wise  man  to  escape  my  no- 
tice. I  have  ransacked  the  old  and  the  new  W9rld,  and 
been  equally  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  present.  For 
B.  1.  c  c 
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the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  I  can  shov  a  marble,  of 
which  the  inscription,  though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears, 
from  some  broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been 
Tuscan,  and,  therefore,  probably  engraved  before  the  fonu- 
dation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  porphyry  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Epfaesus,  and  three  letters  broken  off 
by  a  learned  traveller  from  the  monumeats  of  Persepolis ; 
a  piece  of  stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
and  a  plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which  was  found 
at  Corinth,  and  which  I,  therefore,  believe  to  be  that  metal 
which  was  once  valued  before  gold.  I  have  sand  gathered 
out  of  the  Granicus ;  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge  over 
the  Danube  i  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented  the  water- 
course of  Tarqnin  i  a  horseshoe  broken  on  the  Fkminian 
way;  and  s  turf  with  five  daisies  dug  from  the  field  of 
Pharsalia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful  collec- 
tors, by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scientifick  wealth,  - 
but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  there  are  few  regions 
of  the  globe  which  are  not  honoured  with  some  memorial 
in  my  cabinets.  The  Persian  moiiarchs  are  said  to  have 
boasted  the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  with  driuk  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube. 
I  can  show  one  vial,  of  which  the  water  was  formerly  an 
icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus,  and  another  that  contains 
what  once  was  snow  on  the  top  of  Atlas ;  in  a  third  is  dew 
broshed  from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  iHpahan ;  and,  in 
another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacifick  ocean.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a  man  who  will  rejoice 
at  the  honour  which  my  labours  have  procured  to  my  conn- 
try  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  that  Britain  can,  by  my 
care,  boast  of  a  snail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American  princess  wore 
in  her  ear;  the  tooth  ofanelepbantwhich  carried  the  queen 
of  Siam ;  the  skin  of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of 
the  great  mogul ;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana;  and  a  cimiter  once  wielded  by  a 
soldier  of  Abas  the  great. 
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In  collecting  antiquitieB  of  every  country,  I  have  been 
careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsick  worth,  and  real  usefnl- 
ness,  without  regard  to  party  or  opinions.  I  have,  there- 
fore, a  lock  of  Cromwell's  hair,  in  a  box  turned  from  a 
piece  of  the  royal  oak  ;  and  keep  in  the  same  drawers,  sand 
scraped  from  the  coffin  of  king  Richard,  and  a  commission 
signed  by  Henry  the  seventh.  I  have  equal  veneration  for 
the  rufl*  of  Elizabeth  and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and 
should  lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh, 
and  a  slirrop  of  king  James.  I  have  paid  the-  same  price 
for  a  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble  of  queen  Mary  i  for  a 
fur  cop  of  the  czar,  and  a  boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  these  accumulations  were 
not  made  without  some  diminution  of  my  fortune,  for  I 
was  so  well  known  to  spare  no  cost,  that  at  every  sale 
some  hid  against  me  for  hire,  some  for  sport,  and  some  for 
malice ;  and  if  I  asked  the  price  of  any  thing,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  double  the  demand.  For  curiosity,  traiScking  thus 
with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India  had  not  been  enough ; 
and  I,  by  little  and  little,  transferred  all  my  money  from 
the  funds  to  my  closet :  here  I  was  inclined  to  stop,  and 
live  upon  my  estate  in  literary  leisure,  but  the  sale  of  the 
Harleian  collection  shook  my  resolution :  I  mortgaged  my 
land,  and  purchased  tliirty  medals,  which  I  could  never 
find  before.  I  have  at  length  bought  til)  I  can  buy  no 
longer,  and  the  cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized  my  re- 
pository ;  I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what  the 
labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble.  I  submit  to  that 
which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a  short  time,  declare 
a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power,  sent  yon  a 
pebble,  picked  up  by  Tavernier.on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges; 
for  which  I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  will 
recommeod  my  catalogue  to  the  publick. 

QUISQUILIUS. 
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Nitiutitt  4tt,  ^uadftcimM,ituUa4tt  glaria.    Phsd.  lib.  iii.  Fab-xvii.  15.  - 
All  lueku  science  ia  an  empty  bout. 

Thb  publication  of  the  letter  in  m;  last  paper  bas  natu- 
rally led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that  thirst  after  curiosi- 
ties, which  often  draws  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  itself, 
but  which  is,  perhaps,  no  otherwise  blanieable,  than  as  it 
wants  those  circumstantial  recommendationB  which  add 
lustre  even  to  moral  excellencies,  and  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  indifferent  actions. 

Jjearaing  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  that  they  might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure 
had  they  been  able  to  a^e  among  themselves;  but  as 
envy  and  competition  have  divided  the  repnblick  of  letters 
into  factions,  they  have  neglected  the  common  interest;  each 
has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to  streogthen 
Ms  own  cause  by  the  frown  of  power,  the  hiss  of  ignorance, 
and  the  clamour  of  popularity.  They  have  all  engaged  in 
feuds,  till  by  mutual  hostilities  they  demolished  those  oat- 
works  which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  security,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  barbarians,  by  whom  every  region 
of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  different  studies  and  professions,  may 
be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation  of  reproaches.  The 
collector  of  shells  and  stones  derides  the  folly  of  him  who 
pastes  leaves  and  flowers  upon  paper,  pleases  himself  with 
colours  that  are  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  with  care 
what  cannot  be  preserved.  The  hunter  of  insects  stands 
amazed  that  any  man  can  waste  bis  short  time  upon  lifeless 
matter,  while  many  tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history. 
Every  one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study, 
but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard,  and,  having  heated 
hi*  imaginatioQ  with  some  favourite  pursuit,  wonders  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  not  seized  with  the  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study  which  seem 
but  remotely  allied  to  useful  knowledge,  and  of  little  im- 
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portanoe  to  happiness  or  nrtne ;  nor  is  St  easy  to  forbear 
some  sallies  of  menimeat,  or  expressioos  of  pity,  vhen  we 
see  a  mao  minliled  with  attenlioii,  and  emaciated  with 
solicitnde,  io  the  investipittoa  of  qaestions,  of  whioh,  with- 
out visible  incoDveaieace,  the  world  may  expire  in  igno- 
rance. Yet  it  is  dangerooB  to  discoarage  well-intended 
labours,  or  innocent  curiosity ;  for  he  who  is  employed  in 
searches,  which,  by  any  dedoction  of  consequences  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  comparison  of 
those  who  spend  their  time  in  counteracting  happiness, 
and  filling  the  world  with  wrong  and  danger,  confusion 
and  remorse.  No  man  can  perform  so  little  as  not  to  have 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
holds the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness,  and  have 
never  yet  endeavoured  to  be  nseful. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  inquiry,  or  to 
foresee  what  consequences  a  new  discovery  may  produce. 
He  who  suffers  not  his  faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance, 
whatever  be  his  employment,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  man  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in  search 
of  medicinal  springs,  or  climbed  the  mountains  for  salu- 
tary plants,  has  undoubtedly  merited  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity, how  mnob  soever  his  frequent  miscarriages  might 
excite  the  scorn  of  his  contemporaries.  .  If  what  appears 
little  be  universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at- 
tained, for  all  that  is  great  was  at  first  little,  and  rose  to 
its  present  bulk  by  gradual  accessions,  and  accumulated 
labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assembling  matter 
for  contemplation,  are  doubtless  entitled  to  some  degree  of 
respect,  though  in  a  flight  of  gaiety  it  be  easy  to  ridicule 
their  treasure,  or  in  a  fit  of  sullenness  to  despise  it.  A 
man  who  thinks  only  on.  the  particatar  object  before  him, 
goes  not  away  much  illuminated  by  having  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  handling  the  tooth  of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a 
white  hear ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion to  a  philosophical  eye  than  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
which  they  are  qualified  to  snpport  life  in  Uie  elements  or 
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climateB  to  which  thej-are  appropriated ;  and  of  all  oatural 
bodies  it  must  be  generally  confeuied,  that  they  exhibit 
evidences  of  infinite  wisdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
supreme  reason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of 
gratitude,  and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  prodactions  of  art,  and  examples  of  me- 
chanical science  or  manual  ability,  is  unquestionably  use- 
ful, even  when  the  things  themselves  are  of  small  import- 
ance, because  it  is  always  advantageoos  to  know  how  far 
the  human  powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  experi- 
ence has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  diligence.  Idle- 
ness and  timidity  often  despair  without  being  overcome, 
and  forbear  attempts  for  fear  of  being  defeated ;  and  we 
may  promote  the  invigoration  of  faint  endeavours,  by 
showing  what  has  been  already  performed.  It  may  some- 
times happen  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles  and  expe- 
dients may  be  applied  to  more  valuable  purposes,  and  the 
movements,  which  put  into  action  machines  of  no  nse  bnt 
to  raise  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to 
drain  fens,  or  manufacture  metals,  to  assist  the  architect, 
or  preserve  the  sailor. 

For  the  utensils,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  nations, 
which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many-collections,  I  have 
little  regard,  when  they  are  valued  only  because  they  are 
foreign,  and  can  suggest  no  improvement  of  our  own  prac- 
tice. Yet  they  are  not  all  equally  useless,  nor  can  it  be 
always  safely  determined  which  should  be  rejected  or  re- 
tained ;  for  they  may  sometimes  unexpectedly  contribute 
to  Uie  illustration  of  history,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  commodities  of  the  country,  or  of  the  genius  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which  owe  their 
worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which  can  convey  no  infor- 
mation, nor  satisfy  any  rational  desire.  Such  are  many 
fragments  of  antiquity,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement; 
and  things  held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once 
the  property  ot  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour  of 
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king  Henry ;  or  for  having  bees  used  on  some  remarkable 
occasion,  aa  tbe  lanfem  of  Guy  Faux.  The  loss  or  preser- 
vation of  tbese  seems  to  be  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  can 
I  perceive  why  the  possession  of  them  should  be  coveted. 
Yet,  perhaps,  even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature ; 
and  when  I  &id  Tnlly  confessing  of  himself,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the  walks  and  houses  which 
the  old  philosophers  had  frequented  or  inhabited,  and  re- 
collect the  reverence  which  every  nation,  civil  and  bar- 
barous, has  paid  to  the  ground  where  merit  has  been 
buried  *,  i  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general  voice  of 
mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  regard, 
which  we  involuntarily  pay  to  the  meanest  relick  of  a  man, 
great  and  illustrious,  is  inteoded  as  an  incitement  to  labour, 
and  an  encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it  be 
sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  use- 
less ;  but,  perhaps,  he  may  be  sometimes  culpable  for  con- 
fining himself  to  business  below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in 
petty  speculations,  those  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent 
them  in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  ^ven  new  light  to 
the  iutellectual  world.  It  is  never  without  grief,  that  I  find 
a  man  capable  of  ratiocination  or  invention  enlisting  him- 
self in  this  secondary  class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has 
once  discovered  a  method  of  gratifying  bis  desire  of  emi- 
nence by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known  the 
sweets  of  a  life  blest  at  once  with  the  ease  of  idleness,  and 
the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will  not  easily  be  brought 
to  undergo  again  the  toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and 
trinkets  for  arguments  and  principles,  arguments  which  re- 
quire circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  principles  which 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drudgery  of  meditation.  He 
will  gladly  shut  himself  up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and 
medals,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted 
the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  hy  the  hope  of  seeing 


■  S«C  tbis  lantimeDl  illustnud  by  ■  mwl  iplendid  puuge  in  Ur.  Johnfoa'l 
Joaroey  to  the  Walcni  Iiluidi,  when  ha  wai  on  the  itluiil  of  loiw. 
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tbeir  own  country,  be  tempted  again  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea: 

'AXX'  abrov  ffoiXovro  /ur  Svlpaai  Awra^itTodTi, 
ittrAf  tpurrdfwvH  fttyt/uv  voomC  n  XMia^ai. 

^WhoutMlei, 

IduIuU  rioU  ia  the  iwecl  nputi ; 

Ndc  olhei  borne  noi  otber  care  inteofU, 

But  quid  his  houu,  hii  country,  uxl  hi*  rrnndi.  Popi. 

CollectionB  of  this  kind  are  of  nse  to  the  learned,  as 
heaps  of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  necessary  to  the 
architect.  But  to  dig  the  quarry  or  to  search  (he  field,  re- 
quires not  much  of  any  quality  beyond  stubborn  persever- 
ance ;  and  though  genius  must  often  lie  unactive  without 
this  humble  assistance,  yet  this  can  claim  little  praise,  be- 
cause every  man  can  afford  it. 

To  mean  understand  lags,  it  is  sufficient  honour  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labourers  of  learning  ;  but 
different  abilities  must  find  different  tasks.  To  hew  stone, 
would  have  been  nnworthy  of  Palladio  ;  and  to  have  ram- 
bled in  search  of  shells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  suited  with 
the  capacity  of  Newton. 
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Jam  iniAi  nigmcunl  tmua  ludaria  baTba, 

Std  tM  nan  trevi :  It  niutfr  nillicu  hsmt: 

Tt  (fi^HnHlDT,  t(  domut  ipH  fmtt. ^ 

Corr^Ri,  otMnwi,  jutrtrit,  mtpiria  dkei)  ; 

£1  six  a/crufii  ataiut  ira  nawui.       M*KT.  Lib.  xL^.XIxil. 

Yon  rock'il  my  cndle,  irere  my  guide 

la  jODth,  (till  tending  at  my  ikle  : 

Bat  Daw,  deu  ui,  my  beud  ii  gniirn, 

Still  I'm  a  child  to  tbce  aloae. 

Oat  Meward,  batler,  cook,  and  all 

Yon  fright,  naj  a'en  the  vary  wall ; 

You  pry,  and  (rown,  and  growl,  and  cbide, 

And  uarce  will  lay  the  rod  lude.  F.  Liwii. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

You  fieem  in  all  yonr  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
tyranny,  and  to  look  with  impartiEility  apon  the  worid;  I 
shall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  yon,  and  hope  by  your 
decinon  to  be  set  free  from  unreasonable  restraints,  and 
enabled  to  justily  myself  against  the  acoasationa  which 
spite  and  peevishness  prodnce  agunst  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother;  and  my 
father,  being  not  qualified  to  superintend  the  edncatton  of 
a  girl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of  hb  sister,  who  in- 
structed me  with  the  authority,  and,  not  to  deny  her  what 
she  may  jnstly  claim,  with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  She 
had  not  very  elevated  sentiments,  or  extensive  views,  hat 
her  principles  were  good,  and  her  intentions  pore ;  and, 
though  some  may  practise  more  virtues,  scarce  any  com- 
mit fewer  faults. 

Under  this  good  lady  I  learned  all  the  common  rules  of 
decent  behaviour,  and  standing  maxims  of  domestick  pru- 
dence ;  and  might  have  grown  up  by  degrees  to  a  country 
gentlewoman,  without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the 
neighbourhood,  had  not  Flavia  come  down,  last  ai 
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to  vUit  her  relations  in  the  next  village.  I  was  taken,  of 
course,  to  compliinent  the  stranger,  and  vas,  at  the  first 
sight,  surprised  at  the  unconcern  with  which  she  saw  her- 
self gazed  at  by  the  company  whom  she  had  never  known 
before ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  received  com< 
pliments,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she  returned  tbem. 
I  found  she  had  something  which  I  perceived  myself  to 
want,  and  coold  not  but  wish  to  be  like  her,  at  once  easy 
and  officious,  attentive  and  unembarrassed.  I  went  home, 
and  for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
miss  Flavia ;  though  my  aunt  told  me,  that  she  was  a  for- 
ward slut,  and  thought  herself  wise  before  her  time. 

In  a  little  time  she  repaid  my  visit,  and  raised  in  my 
heart  a  new  confusion  of  love  and  admiration.  I  soon 
saw  her  again,  and  still  found  new  charms  in  her  fur,  con- 
versation, and  behaviour.  Yon,  who  have  perhaps  seen 
the  world,  may  have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceases 
between  young  persons.  I  know  not  how  others  are  af- 
fected on  such  occasions,  but  I  found  myself  irrenstibly 
allured  to  friendship  and  intimacy,  by  the  familiar  com- 
plaisance and  airy  gaiety  of  Flavia ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks 
I  became  her  favourite,  and  ^1  the  time  was  passed  with 
me,  that  she  could  gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  often  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent  some 
hours  with  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  paid  great  respect  by 
low  courtesies,  submissive  compliance,  and  soft  acquies- 
cence ;  but  as  I  became  gradually  more  accustomed  to 
her  manners,  I  discovered  that  her  civility  was  general ; 
that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  deference  shown  by  her 
to  circumstances  and  appearances ;  that  many  went  away 
flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  she  despised  in  her  heart ; 
that  the  influence  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom 
she  conversed  ceased  with  their  presence ;  and  that  some- 
times she  did  not  remember  the  names  of  them,  whom, 
without  any  intentional  insincerity  or  false  commendation, 
her  habitual  civility  had  sent  away  with  very  high  thoughts 
of  their  own  importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived  that  my  annt's  opi- 
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nion  was  not  of  mncfa  weight  in  Flavia's  deliberations,  and 
that  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a  woman  of  narrow 
seotiments,  without  kuowled^  of  books,  or  obserFations 
on  mankind.  I  had  hitherto  considered  mj  aunt  as  en- 
titled, bj  her  wisdom  and  experience,  to  the  highest  rever- 
ence ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wonder  that  any  one  so 
much  younger  should  venture  to  snspect  her  of  errour,  or 
ignorance ;  but  my  sarprise  was  without  uneasiness,  and 
being  now  accustomed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the 
right,  I  readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  they  who  had  lived  longer 
might  be  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  to  converse 
on  subjects  of  learning,  |that  she  put  all  the  men  in  the 
country  to  flight,  except  the  old  parson,  who  declared 
himself  much  del^hted  with  her  company,  because  she 
gave  him  opportunities  to  recollect  the  studies  of  his 
younger  years,  and,  by  some  mention  of  ancient  story,  had 
made  him  rub  the  dust  off  his  Homer,  vbich  had  lain  «&• 
regarded  in  bis  closet.  With  Homer,  and  a  thoosaud 
other  names  familiar  to  Flavia,  I  had  no  acquaintance, 
but  began,  by  comparing  her  accomplishments  with  my 
own,  to  repine  at  my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not 
been  so  long  confined  to  the  company  of  those  from  whom 
nothing  but  housewifery  was  to  be'  learned.  I  then  set 
myself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia  recommended,  and 
heard  her  opinion  of  their  beauties  and  defects.  I  saw 
new  worlds  hourly  bursting  upon  my  mind,  and  was  en- 
raptured at  the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  endless 
eutertainment. 

The  old  lady,  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which  I  had 
undertaken  to  adorn  with  turkey- work  against  winter,  made 
very  slow  advances,  and  that  I  bad  added  in  two  months 
but  three  leaves  to  a  fiowered  apron  then  in  the  frame, 
took  the  alarm,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  honest  folly  ex- 
claimed against  my  new  acquaintance,  who  had  filled  me 
with  idle  notions,  and  turned  my  head  with  books.  But 
she  had  now  lost  her  authority,  for  I  began  to  find  innu- 
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merBble  mistakes  in  her  opinions,  and  impropneties  in  ber 
language;  and  therefore  thought  myself  no  longer  bound 
to  pay  much  regard  to  one  vbo  knew  little  beyond  her 
'  needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  professed  to  think  that  no> 
thing  more  is  required  of  a  woman  than  to  see  that  the 
house  19  clean,  and  that  the  maids  go  to  bed  and  rise  at  a 
certain  hour. 

She  seemed,  however,  to  look  upon  Flam  as  sedu^ng 
me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  influence  was  withdrawn, 
I  should  return  to  my  allegiance;  she  therefore  contented 
herself  with  remote  biota,  and  gentle  admonitions,  inter- 
mixed with  sage  histories  of  the  miscarriages  of  wit,  and 
disappointments  of  pride.  But  since  she  has  found,  that 
though  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still  persist  in  my  new  scheme, 
she  has  at  length  lost  her  patience,  she  snatches  my  book 
out  of  my  hand,  tears  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing, 
burns  Flavia's  letters  before  roy  face,  when  she  con  seize 
them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and  to  complain  to  my 
father  of  my  perverseness.  If  women,  she  says,  would 
but  know  their  duty  and  their  interest,  they  would  be  care- 
fnl  to  acquaint  tbenselres  with  family  affairs,  and  many  a 
penny  might  be  saved  ;  for  while  the  mistress  of  the  boose 
is  scribbling  and  reading,  serrants  are  junketing,  and  linen 
is  wearing  out.  She  then  takes  me  round  the  rooms,  shows 
me  the  worked  hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and 
asks  whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book. 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and  sometimes 
am  sullen ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy  enough  to  be  much 
moved  either  with  my  mirth  or  my  gloom,  if  she  did  not 
think  the  interest  of  the  family  endangered  by  this  change 
of  my  manners.  She  had  for  some  years  marked  out 
young  Mr.  Surly,  an  heir  in  the  neighbonrfaood,  remarkable 
for  bis  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an  advantageous  match; 
and  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  civilities  which  he 
used  to  pay  me,  till  under  Flavia's  tuition  I  learned  to  talk 
of  snbjects  which  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she  says, 
is  the  consequence  of  female  study :  girls  grow  too  wise 
to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to  be  commanded;  but 
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she  is  reBolved  to  try  who  shall  govern,  and  will  thwart 
my  humour  till  she  breaks  my  spirit. 

These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make  me 
quite  angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these  ten  weeks, 
and  think  myself  exempted  from  the  dominiou  of  a  gover- 
ness, who  has  no  pretensions  to  more  sense  or  knowledge 
than  myself.  I  am  resolved,  since  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wbe 
as  other  women,  to  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss 
Flavia  has  often  told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age  go  to  as- 
semblies and  roots,  without  their  mothers  and  their  aunts ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  from  this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and 
refuse  to  ^ve  acconots.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  time 
at  which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves,  which  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to  begin  before 
sixteen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay  it  longer,  I  shall  have 
very  little  regard  to  your  opinion. 

My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  experience, 
and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority ;  and  both  she  and 
all  the  antiquated  part  of  the  world,  talk  of  the  unreserved 
obedience  which  they  paid  to  the  commands  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  the  undoubdng  confidence  with  which  they  list- 
ened to  their  precepts  i  of  the  terrours  which  they  felt  at  a 
frown,  and  the  humility  with  which  they  supplicated  for- 
giveness whenever  they  had  ofieuded.  I  cannot  but  fancy 
that  this  boast  is  too  general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young 
and  the  old  were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however, 
told  my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  will  prove  to 
be  wrong ;  but  she  replies  that  she  has  reasons  of  her  own, 
and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live  in  an  age  when  girls  have  the 
impudence  to  ask  for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whether  I  am 
net  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether,  when  she  presumes 
to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I  may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  aud  re- 
turn her  iasot«nce.  I  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities 
vrithout  your  advice,  whiofa  is  therefore  impatiently  ex> 
pected  by 

Mybtilla. 

P.  S.  Remember,  I  am  past  sixteen. 
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Olia  ti  lulfu,  ptritrt  Cupidinii  arcui ; 
ConttnpU^utJacent,  <■  liix  licc*/a«t.  Oiin.  Rent.  139. 

At  buiy  beaiU  ia  vain  love'i  trrowi  fly  ; 
Dimm'd,  scotdM,  aod  impotenl,  hii  torcfaM  lie. 

Many  writers  of  emiuence  in  physick  have  laid  out  tbeir 
diligence  npoD  the  consideration  of  those  distempers  to 
which  men  are  exposed  by  particular  states  of  life,  and 
very  teamed  treatises  have  been  produced  upon  the  mala- 
dies of  the  camp,  the  sea,  and  the  mines.  VThere  are,  in- 
deed, few  employments  which  a  man,  accustomed  to  ana- 
tomical inquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would  not  find 
reasons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to  health,  did  not  his 
learning  or  experience  inform  him,  that  almost  every  occu- 
pation, however  inconvenient  or  formidable,  is  happier  and 
safer  than  a  life  of  sloth.  ^/^ 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstrable  from 
the  fabrick  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  observation  of 
the  aniversal  practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  in  those  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them 
from  the  necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sports 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with 
manual  trades,  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise 
them,  and  differing  only  from  the  drudgery  of  the  husband- 
man or  manufacturer,  as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  there- 
fore performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compulsion. 
The  huntsman  rises  early,  pursues  his  game  through  all  the 
dangers  and  obstructions  of  the  chase,  swims  rivers,  and 
scales  precipices,  till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassed  than 
the  soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as  great 
hazard  of  wounds  or  death ;  yet  be  has  no  motive  to  incite 
his  ardour;  he  is  neither  subject  to  the  commands  of  a 
general,  nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  neglect  and  disobe- 
dience ;  he  has  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  from 
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bis  perils  and  his  conqaests,  but  toils  vithout  the  bope  of 
mural  or  civick  garlands,  and  must  cooteot  himself  with 
the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  companioDs. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  labour  may  be 
styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any  external  incitements 
be  requisite,  if  it  be  considered  how  much  happiness  is 
gained,  and  bow  much  misery  escaped,  by  freqnent  and 
violent  agitation  of  the  body. 

Ease  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary  and 
nnactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral  state  between  pain  and 
pleasure.  The  dance  of  spirits,  the  bound  of  vigour,  rea- 
diness of  enterprise,  and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  reserved 
for  him  that  braces  bis  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres,  that 
keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and  by  frequent  expo- 
sure fortifies  his  frame  against  the  common  accidents  of 
cold  and  heat. 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured,  many  would 
be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial  can  be  kept  at  a  stand. 
Ease,  if  it  is  not  rising  into  pleasure,  will  be  falling  towards 
pain ;  and  whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may 
suggest  of  observing  the  proportion  between  nutriment  and 
labour,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a  healthy  state  by  supplies 
exactly  equal  to  its  waste,  we  know  that,  iu  effect,  the  vital 
powers  unexcited  by  motion,  grow  gradually  languid ;  that, 
as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  generated ;  and  that 
from  obstructions  proceed  most  of  those  pains  which  wear 
08  away  slowly  with  periodical  tortnres,  and  which,  though 
they  sometimes  suffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  use- 
less, chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and  inock  us 
with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  which 
we  are  decreed ;  but  while  ^e  soul  and  body  continue 
united,  it  can  make  ^e  association  pleasing,  and  give  pro- 
bable hopes  that  they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy  separa- 
tion. It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients  that  acute 
diseases  are  from  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves: 
the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but  we  poison 
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it  bj  onr  own  miscondact :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man,  but  to 
die  with  lingering  anguish  u  g;enerall;  his  folly'. 

It  is  necessarj  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  present 
state  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  bod;  should  both  be 
kept  in  action ;  that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of 
the  other  be  snffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use ; 
that  neither  health  be  purchased  by  voluntary  submission 
to  ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cidtivated  at  the  expense  of 
that  health,  which  must  enable  it  either  to  give  pleasure  to 
its  possessor,  or  assistance  to  others.  It  is  too  freqaently 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements  and  re- 
creations, which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of 
limbs  and  cheerfnbiess  of  heart.  Solitude  and  contempla- 
tion are  indeed  seldom  consistent  with  such  skill  in  com- 
mon exercises  or  sports  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  prac- 
tised with  delight,  and  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of 
which  the  necessity  is  not  pressing  and  immediate,  when 
he  knows  that  his  awkwardness  must  make  him  ridiculous: 

lAidMTt  fui  flucit,  campettriiHU  abiHiiti  smu  ■- 
Indoctuiqua  yiU,  diicive,  tracAiie.  jaiacit ; 

He  ipifa  rinim  tottaat  impuni  cdtvre.  Hon.  ArL  Poet.  379. 

He  thut'B  uoikilfal  will  unt  toss  a  txJl, 
Nor  ruD,  nor  wreitle,  for  he  Tears  the  fall ; 
He  juitl;  fean  to  meel  deierv'd  diigrace, 
And  ibat  the  ring  will  hiia  the  btffled  us.  Cbuch. 

Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  resigned,  almost  by 
his  own  consent,  to  languor  and  pain ;  and  while  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  he  suffers  the  weariness  of  la- 
bour, is  subject  by  his  course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of 
idleness. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  ob.terration  of  this  mischievous 
omission  in  those  who  are  employed  abont  inteilectnal  ob- 
jects, that  Locke  has,  in  his  System  of  Education,  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 

>  This  paiuge  was  once  BtriDgelj  luppoud  hy  lome  readen  to  recommend 
luicidc,  initead  of  aereiit,  which  is  aurfl;  the  mnre  obiiaui  meaning.  See, 
howerer,  i  letter  froin  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  labjecl,  in  Botwell's  Life,  vol.  iv. 
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that  when  the  mind  is  vear;  with  its  proper  task,  it  may 
be  relaxed  by  a  slighter  attention  to  some  mechanica]  oper- 
ation ;  and  that  while  the  vital  functions  are  reonscitated 
aod  awakened  by  vigoroas  motion,  the  understandiDg  may 
be  restrained  from  that  Tagrance  and  dissipation  by  which 
it  relieves  itself  after  a  long  intenseness  of  thought,  unless 
some  allarement  be  presented  that  may  engage  application 
without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  little  reason  for  expecting  frequent  confor- 
mity to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  might  not  give  oc- 
oasioD  to  petty  emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition  ;  and 
whether,  if  our  divines  and  physicians  were  taught  the 
lathe  and  the'  chisel,  they  would  liot  think  more  of  their 
tools  than  their  books ;  as  Nero  neglected  the  care  of  bis 
empire  for  his  chariot  and  his  fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dan- 
gerous to  be  too  much  pleased  with  little  things;  but  what 
is  there  which  may  not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  remember 
bow  much  worse  employment  might  have  been  found  for 
those  hoars,  which  a  manual  occupation  appears  to  en- 
gross i  let  US  compute  the  profit  with  the  loss,  and  when 
we  reflect  bow  often  a  genius  is  allured  from  his  studies, 
conitider,  likewise,  that  perhaps  by  the  same  attraction  he  is 
sometimes  withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from 
malice,  from  ambition,  tirom  envy,  and  from  lust. 

I  faave  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  tbow  by  whom 
oar  female  education  was  iostitated,  for  having  contrived 
that  every  woman,  of  whatever  condition,  should  be  tanght 
some  arts  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  vacuities  of  recluse 
and  domestick  leisure  may  be  filled  up.  These  arts  are 
more  necessary,  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex  and  the  general 
system  of  life  debar  ladies  from  any  employments  which, 
by  diversifying  the  circumstances  of  men,  preserve  them 
from  being  cankered  by  the  rust  of  their  own  thoughts.  I 
know  not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
world  may  be  the  consequence  of  this  judicious  regulation. 
Perhaps,  the  most  powerful  fancy  might  be  anable  to  figsre 
the  coufitsioo  and  slaughter  that  would  be  prodaoed  by  so 
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many  piennng  eyes  and  nvid  andentaodings,  turned  loote 
at  aace  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  bngdneM  than  to 
■parkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  deitroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my  obser- 
vatioD  a  knot  of  misses  busy  at  their  needles,  I  consider 
myself  as  in  the  school  of  virtae ;  and  thongb  I  have  no 
extraordinary  skill  in  plainwork  or  embroidery,  look  npon 
tbeir  operations  with  as  mnch  satisfactioo  as  their  gorer- 
neaa,  because  I  regard  them  as  providing  a  security  agunst 
the  most  dangerous  ensnarers  of  the  soul,  by  eoabting  them' 
selves  to  exclude  idleness  from  tbeir  solitary  mtmeDts,  and 
with  idleness,  her  attendant  train  of  passions,  fancies,  and 
chimeras,  fears,  sorrows,  and  desires.  Ovid  and  Cervantes 
will  inform  them  that  love  has  no  power  but  over  those 
whom  he  catches  unemployed ;  and  Hector,  in  the  liiad, 
when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terroors, 
sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vaiu  imagination  never 
takes  sach  firm  possession  of  the  mind,  as  when  it  is  foond 
empty  and  unoccupied.  The  old  peripatetick  prinoiple, 
that  nature  abhort  a  vocuum,  may  be  pr(^>erly  ^plied  to 
the  intellect,  which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  abanrd 
.  or  criminal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  object.  Per-  . 
batpi  every  man  may  date  the  predominance  of  those  de- 
sires that  disturb  his  life  and  cootaminste  his  conscience, 
from  some  unhappy  hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed 
him  to  tbeir  incursious;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  obow- 
vatton  either  on  liimself  or  olb^v,  who  does  not  know  that 
to  be  idle  is  to  be  vitions.  . 


N».  88.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1781. 


By  fii^en,  or  b;  ctr,  m  numben  tcmn.  ELrBtwiroH. 

One  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  tbe  bardms  of  gty- 
vcmment  is  ncreased  upon  prinoes  by  the  virtoes  of  tbeir 
immediate  predeeessors.     It  is,  indeed,  always  dangerows 
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to  ba  placed  io  a  stale  of  saaToidable  efMnpuiBon  with  ex- 
cellence, and  the  danger  is  still  greater  wfaeo  that  exeel- 
leaoe  is  ooDsecrated  by  death ;  wheu  envy  and  interest 
cease  tp  act  against  it,  and  thoae  passions  by  which  it  was 
'  at  first  vilified  and  opposed,  now  stand  is  its  defence,  and 
torn  their  veheMence  against  honest  emolation. 

He  that  saceeeds  a  celebrated  writer  has  the  same  diS- 
enlties  to  eneonnter ;  he  stands  under  the  shade  of  exalted 
merit,  and  is  hindered  from  rising  to  his  natnral  height,  fay 
the  interception  of  those  beams  which  should  invigorate 
and  qnick^  him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is 
already  engaged,  and  nnwilltng  to  be  drawn  off  from  cer- 
tain satutfoction ;  or.  perhaps,  to  an  attention  abeady 
wearied,  and  not  to  be  reeaHed  to  the  same  object. 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  bima^that  he  has 
the  untrodden  ragions  of  Pamassos  before  hsn,  and  that 
Us  gariand  will  be  gathered  from  [^ntations  which  "uo  . 
writer  had  yet  onlled.  But  the  imitator  treads  a  beatsn 
walk,  and,  with  all  his  diligence,  ean  only  hope  to  find  a 
few  Bowers  or  branches  untoofihed  by  his  predecessor,  the 
refasa  of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  a^igence.  The 
Macedonian  conqneror,  when  be  was  once  invited  ts  hear 
a  man  that  snng  like  a  n^tingale,  re[died,  with  coatempt, 
"  that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herself;"  and  the  same 
treatment  mnst  every  man  expect,  whose  praise  is,  dut  ha 
imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  disconraging  refleotions,  I  am 
abont  to  offer  to  my  reader  some  <d>servationB  spon  Pa- 
radise Lost,  and  hope,  that,  however  I  may  fldl  bdov 
the  illnstzioofl  writer  who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  nse- 
less.  There  are,  in  every  age,  new  ercoan  to  be  rentifiai, 
and  new  prejndiceB  to  be  opposed.  False  taste  is  always 
bosy  to  mislead  those  that  are  ealnriBg  spon  the  regions  of 
leaning ;  and  the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  way.  and  for- 
saken by  the  saa,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  fabter  »b  ariaa 
on  the  horiaoo,  tbat'may  rescue  bim  from  total  darknesi, 
though  with  weak  and  borrowed  lustre. 
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Addison,  though  he  bos  considered  this  poem  under 
most  of  the  ^neral  topicks  df  critici'sm,  has  barely  touched 
upon  the  versification ;  not,  probably,  because  be  thoug^ht 
the  art  of  numbers  unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  be  knev 
with  what  minute  attention  the  ancient  criticks  considered 
the  disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  faimself  giren  hopes  of 
some  metrical  observations  upon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but 
being  the  first  who  undertook  to  display  the  beauties,  and 
point  out  the  defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which  were  most 
bairen  of  ideas,  and  required  labour  rather  than  genius. 

Yet  Tersification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  numbers, 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet.  Every  other  power 
by  which  the  understanding  is  enlightened,  or  the  imagina- 
tion enchanted,  may  be  exercised  in  prose.  Bat  the  poet 
has  this  peculiar  superiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which 
the  perfection  of  every  other  composition  can  require,  he 
adds  the  faculty  of  joining  musick  with  reason,  and  of  acting 
at  once  upon  the  senses  and  the  passions.  I  suppose  there 
are  few  who  do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical 
melody,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more  or 
less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are  conveyed  by 
different  sounds,  and  more  affected  by  the  same  words  in 
one  order  than  in  another.  The  perception  of  harmony  h, 
indeed,  conferred  upon  men  in  degrees  very  nnequal,  bat 
there  are  none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regu- 
lar series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give  delight. 

In  treating  on  the  versifioalion  of  Milton,  I  am  desnxtns 
to  be  generally  understood,  and  shell  therefore  studiously 
decline  the  dialect  of  grammarians;  though,  indeed,  it  la 
always  difficult,  and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deliver 
&e  precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which  the  pe- 
culiar ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and  which  had  not 
been  invented,  but  because  the  language  already  in  use 
was  iusufficient.  If,  therefore,  I  shall  sometimes  seem 
obscure,  it  may  be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdictiou, 
and  to  a  desire  (rf*  avoiding  that  offence,  which  is  always 
^ven  by  unusual  words. 
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The  heroick  measure  of  the  English  Ittngnage  may  be 
properly  considered  ag  pure  or  mixed.  It  is  pare  wheo 
the  accenl  rests  upon  every  second  syllable  throug^bthe 
whole  line : 

Connge  miMrttin  diogen  miy  abate, 

Bnt  whii  can  betr  th'  approach  of  ciruia  Ute.  Dkidin. 

Here  Idtb  hit  golden  ihafti  employi,  here  ligbti 
Hii  ctiDituil  I^p,  and  wivn  his  p&iple  wlngi, 
Reigtu  here,  and  revela  ;  not  in  tbe  boagbt  unile 
or  h&rlotc,  Uveleta,  jOjlaa.  <irNnd£ar'd.  MuTOH. 

The  accent  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  line  of  Dry- 
den,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton,  to  repose  upon 
every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  soand  or  percussion  at  equal 
times,  is  the  most  complete  harmony  of  which  a  single 
verse  is  capable,  and  should,  therefore,  be  exactly  kept  in 
distichs,  and  generally  in  tbe  last  line  of  a  paragr^h,  that 
the  ear  may  rest  without  any  sense  of  imperfection. 

But  to  preserve  the  series  of  sounds  untransposed  in  a 
long  composition,  is  not  only  very  difiicull,  but  tiresome 
and  disgusting;  for  we  are  soon  wearied  with  the  perpe- 
tual recurrence  of  the  same  cadence.  Necessity  has  (here- 
fore  enforced  the  mixed  measure,  in  which  some  variation 
of  the  accents  is  allowed ;  this,  though  it  always  injures 
the  harmony  of  the  line,  considered  by  itself,  yet  compen- 
sates the  loss  by  relieving  us  from  the  continual  tyranny 
of  the  same  sound,  and  makes  as  more  sensible  of  the 
harmony  of  the  pure  measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  innumer- 
able instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has  two  pure  lines  toge- 
ther, as  will  appear  if  any  of  his  paragraphs  be  read  with 
attention  merely  to  the  musick : 

Thw  at  thfir  >hid J  lodge  airiT'd,  botb  itood, 

Both  lorn'd,  and  under  op«n  tk.)  ador'd 

I'he  God  that  made  both  iky,  air.  eaitb,  and  hear'n, 

Which  Ihe;  beheld  ;  [be  diood'i  Ksplendenl  globe. 

And  Oarrg  p^:  than  alw  DHui'M  th»  night, 

Makei  omnipatent !  udUiosiheday,  - 

Which  we  ID  oar  ^ipoinled  work  caploy'd 
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Hmn  CaA'd,  hMfpj  ia  oui  rnntn*!  help. 
And  amttal  lorn,  tht  cmn  cf  aU  our  htiu, 
Ordtio'd  by  tbM ;  uid  Ihii  dBlicicnu  plwx. 
For  (u  100  Urge ;  where  tb}  abuoduice  mou 
PuUkui,  ind  BDcrap'd  hlb  to  the  gmand ; 
But  than  hut  promU'd  bom  as  two  >.  nM 
Tofill  the  nrth,  who  ihtll  with  w  eito) 
Tlij  goodnen  infinite,  both  when  wewtke, 
And  whao  w«  tA,  u  bow,  thj  pft  of  deep. 

Id  this  passage  it  will  be  at  fint  observed,  that  alt  the 
lines  are  not  equally  harmonioiu ;  and  npon  a  Dearer  exa- 
miiiation  it  will  be  found  that  only  the  fifth  and  ninth  Hoes 
are  regular,  and  the  rest  are  more  or  lew  lioentioua  with 
respect  to  the  accent.    In  some  the  aceeat  is  equally  upon 
two  syllables  t^ether,  and  in  both  strong ;  as, 
Thi»  U  thdr  ihBdy  lodge  uiiT'd,  baA  Mod, 
fioch  hirn'd,  lod  under  opeo  ikj  wlor'd 
The  God  th(t  nude  both  ikj,  air,  lartk,  and  beaf'n. 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables,  bat 
upon  both  weak : 


To  fiU  tbe  earth,  who  dull  with  lu  extol 
Thy  goodnen  injinit*,  both  when  we  wale, 
JmiI  «im  we  iMk,  u  now,  %  gift  of  ihMp. 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  deviate  from 
the  r^nr  of  exactness,  without  any  anpleasin^  diminution 
of  harmony,  as  may  be  observed  in  ttie  tines  already  cited, 
and  more  remarkably  in  ttux: 

Tbou  aba  mad'al  the  night, 

JfalMT-ommpotent!  and  than  the  day. 

But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables,  which  maj 
be  considered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who,  oot  havitig  the  in- 
Tention  or  knowledge  of  Milton,  has  more  need  to  allure  his 
audience  by  musical  cadences,  slionld  seldom  suffer  more 
than  one  aberration  from  the  rule  in  any  nngle  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  remarkably  nn- 
harmonious : 

For  ni  too  large  j  mhm  ihf  abnndance  wanta 
Ftilaken,  and  nocnp'd/rffa  to  tbegroand. 
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Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  fint,  and  fourth  pair 
in  the  second  verse,  hsTe  tiietr  Rccents  retrograde  or  in- 
verted ;  the  first  sjDable  beiag  strong  or  acute,  aad  the 
second  weak.  The  detriment  which  the  meainre  mffers 
by  this  inversion  of  the  accents  is  aometimei  less  percepti- 
ble, when  the  verses  are  carried  one  into  another,  bnt  is 
remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where  the  vitioas  verse 
condndes  a  period,  and  is  yet  more  ofiensivo  in  rhyme, 
when  we  regularly  attend  to  the  flow  of  every  single  line. 
This  will  appear  by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley,  no 
author  not  sufficiently  stndions  of  harmony,  has  committed 
the  same  fault: 


And  iIm  ioft  wiDgi  of  peace  onw  bim  nnad. 
In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated  by  ming- 
liag  eranbinatioDS  of  sound  directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  Milton  expresses  in  his  sonnet,  by  cowumttiMg  akort  amd 
long,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with 
the  rest.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable 
of  vuiety  than  enrs,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the  iambick, 
consisting  of  short  and  long  syllables  alternately,  from 
which  our  heroick  meaaore  is  derived,  and  trochaick,  con- 
sisting in  a  like  ^teraation  of  long  and  short.  These  were 
considered  as  oppusitea,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  imi^[es 
of  speed  and  slowness;  to  eonfoand  them,  therefore,  as  ia 
these  Enes,  is  to  deviate  from  the  established  practice. 
But  where  the  senses  are  to  judge,  authority  is  not  neces- 
sary, the  ear  is  sufficient  to  delect  dissonance,  nor  ahoold 
I  have  sought  anxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  against  any 
name  but  that  of  Hilton. 
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Ineidai,  iraemdai,  iairM,  tinonii,  amatar. 

Nemo adeoJaruieit,Ht  nan  mittutrt poait. 

Si  mddii  caliu-rr  jtatiailm  cnninodit  auraa.      lIuR.  lib.  i.  Kp.  i.  38. 

The  alave  to  eniy,  \agtt,  wine,  or  lave. 

The  wretch  of  sloth,  iu  exeelience  shaJl  prove  ; 

Fiercenen  iiself  shall  hear  its  nge  nvny. 

When  liit'Ding  c&lmly  to  tb'  initiuctive  laj.  Fiititcu. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or  squandered 
with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice,  has  been  generBJIy  ob- 
served ;  and  many  sage  positions  have  beea  advanced  con- 
cerning the  reasons  of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  re- 
moving it.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  and  noble  inquiry, 
for  tittle  would  be  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  life,  if  every 
nan  could  conform  to  the  r^ht  as  soon  as  he  was  shown  i(. 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  salutary  precepta,  and 
stnbbom  resistance  of  the  most'  pathetick  persaasion,  is 
nsnally  imputed  to  him  by  whom  the  counsel  is  received, 
and  we  often  hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  hopeless  de- 
{>ravity,  that  though  good  advice  was  given,  it  has  wrought 
ao  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  qnieker  saga- 
city and  deeper  penetration,  bare  found  out  that  the  ineffi- 
'  cacy  of  advice  is  usualty  the  fault  of  the  connsellor,  and 
rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which  this  important  duty 
may  be  successfully  performed.  .We  are  directed  by  what 
tokens  to  discover  the  favourable  moment  at  which  the 
heart  is  disposed  for  the  operation  of  truth  and  reason, 
with  what  address  to  administer,  and  with  what  vehicles  to 
disguise  the  catharticia  of  the  soui. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient,  we  find  the 
world  yet  in  the  same  stale :  advice  is  still  ^ven,  but  stilf 
received  with  disgust;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  medicine  has  been  yet  abated,  or  its  power 
increased,  by  any  methods  of  preparing  it. 

If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who  assume 
the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of  others  execute  their 
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tiaderlaking  it  will  not  be  very  woDderAil  that  their  la- 
bour*, however  zealous  or  afiectionate,  are  frequeutly  use- 
lets.  For  what  is  the  advice  ^at  is  commonly  ^veu  ^  A 
few  general  maxims,  enforced  with  vehemence,  and  incul- 
cated with  importunity,  but  failing  for  want  of  particular 
reference  and  immediate  application. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man. can  have  ao  much  knowledge 
of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make  instruction  useful.  We 
are  sometimes  not  ourselves  conscious  of  ^e  original  mo- 
tives of  our  actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 
is  to  bide  them  from  the  sight  of  others,  and  often  from 
those  most  diligently,  whose  anperiority  either  of  power  or 
uaderataDding  may  entitle  them  to  inspect  our  lives;  it 
is  therefore  very  probable,  that  ha  who  eodeavours  the  cure 
of  our  intellectual  maladies,  mistakes  their  cause  i  and  that 
his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  because  he  knows  not  which 
of  the  passions  or  desires  is  vitiated. 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearaoce  of 
superiority,  can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when  it  is 
most  necessary  or  most  judicious :  but  for  the  same  rea- 
son every  one  is  eager  to  instruct  his  neighbours.  To  be 
wise  or  to  be  virtuow,  is  to  bay  dignity  and  importance  at 
a  high  price ;  but  whan  nothing  is  necessary  to  elevation 
but  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faults  of  others,  no  man 
is  so  insensible  to  the  voice  of  fame  as  to  linger  on  the 
gronnd: 

— Tmlattda  via  at,  fiu  mt  jtieqat  pemat 

TtUtre  kuma,  vicMrf<M  nrdn  volitan  p«r  mv.         Vl^a.  G«ofg.  iii.  S. 

Ncw-wnji  I  most  aUcmpi,  ay  grov'liog  uma 

To  roue  ilofl,  ud  wing  mj  flight  lo  fime.  Diiyd«n. 

.  Vuiity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  advice, 
that  we,  for  the  most  part,  sommon  our  powers  to  oppose 
it  without  any  very  accurate  inquiry  whether  it  is  right. 
It  is  sufiicient  that  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes 
at  our  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us  without  our 
permission ;  for  numy  would  contentedly  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes,  rather  than  the  insolence 
of  him  who  triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 
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It  is,  indeed,  seldom  foond  that  an;  advanta^s  are  en- 
joyed with  tliat  moderatioD  irbich  the  aocertaintj  of  all 
human  good  so  powerfully  enforces;  and  therefore  the 
adviser  may  jasdy  suspect,  that  he  has  inflamed  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  laments  by  am^anoe  and  saperoitiousness. 
He  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  hastily  to  condemn  himself, 
for  he  can  rarely  be  certain,  that  the  softest  language,  or 
most  humble  diffidence,  would  tiave  escaped  resentment; 
since  scarcely  any  degree  of  circumspection  oati  prevent 
or  obviate  the  rage  with  which  the  slothful,  the  impotent, 
and  the  unsuccessful,  vent  their  discontent  upon  those  that 
excel  them.  Modesty  itself,  if  it  is  praised,  will  be  envied ; 
and  there  are  minds  so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their 
gratitude  is  a  species  of  revenge,  and  they  retuni  lienefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  bat  because  obliga- 
tioD  is  a  pain. 

Ilie  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  tbemselvea  has 
thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not  great ;  but  there  are  few 
so  free  from  vanity,  as  not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will 
hear  their  instmotions  with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  be>  ' 
neficence ;  and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  receive 
documents,  however  tenderly  and  caatioasly  delivered,  or 
who  are  not  willing  to  raise  themselves  frmn  pupilage,  by 
diflputiiig  the  propositions  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of  Aragon, 
that  dead  cotauellora  are  tafut.  The  grave  puts  an  end 
to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the  information  that  we  re- 
ceive frmn  books  is  pare  from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition. 
Dead  counsellors  are  likewise  most  instraetive ;  becaase 
they  are  heard  with  patience  and  with  reverence.  We 
are  not  onwilling  to  believe  that  man  wiser  than  onrselves, 
irom  whose  abilities  we  may  receive  advantage,  without 
any  danger  of  rivalry  or  opposition,  and  who  affords  ns  the 
tight  of  bis  experience,  without  hnrtii^  onr  eyes  by  flashes 
i^  insolence. 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or  living 
authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance  and  opposition, 
which  occur  in  oral  eooferences,  are  avoided.     An  author 
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cuutot  obtmde  hu  service  anuked,  nor  caa  be  often  ins- 
pected of  aoy  ma[%iiant  intention  to  insalt  his  readen 
witb  bis  knowled^  or  his  wit.  Yet  so  prevalent  is  tbe 
habit  of  comparing  oarselvea  with  otbera,  vbiie  they  re- 
main within  the  reach  of  onr  passions,  that  books  are  sel- 
dom read  with  complete  impartiality,  bnt  by  those  from 
whom  the  writer  is  placed  at  snch  a  distance  that  his  life 
Or  death  is  indifferent. 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  pernsed,  and  pemsed  with 
attention,  to  little  effect;  and  that  maxims  ofpmdence,  or 
principles  of  virtue,  may  be  treasured  in  the  memory 
without  influencing  the  conduct.  Of  the  numbers  that 
pass  their  lives  among  books,  very  few  read  to  be  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice  to  them- 
selves, or  try  their  own  manners  by  axioms  of  justice. 
Thej  pnrpose  either  to  consume  those  hours  for  which 
they  can  find  no  other  amusement,  to  gain  or  preserve 
that  respect  which  learning  has  always  obtained ;  or  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  nse  to  others  or  them- 
selves. 

"  Tbe  preacher,"  says  a  French  author,  "  may  spend  an 
hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  •  precept  of  religion, 
without  feeling  any  impression  from  his  own  performance, 
because  he  may  have,  no  further  design  than  to  fill  up  his 
hour."  A.  student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  comparing 
divines  and  moralists,  without  any  practical  regard  to  mo- 
rality or  religion ;  he  may  be  teaming  not  to  live,  but  to 
reason ;  he  may  regard  only  the  elegance  of  style,  justness 
of  argument,  and  accaraoy  of  method ;  and  may  enable 
himself  to  eriticise  with  judgment,  and  dispute  with  snb- 
tilty,  while  tbe  chief  use  of  bis  volumes  is  nntfaonght  of, 
his  mind  is  anaffecled,  and  his  life  is  nnretbrmed. 

But  though  troth  and  virtue  are  tfana  frequently  de- 
feated by  pride,  obstinacy,  or  folly,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
desert  them;  for  whoever  can  fnmish  arms  which  they 
hitherto  bare  not  employed,  may  enable  them  to  gain 
some  hearts  which  would  have  resisted  any  other  method 
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of  attack.  Every  man  of  g:eniu8  has  some  arts  of  fixing 
the  atlentioD  peculiar  to  himself,  by  vhich,  honestly  ex- 
erted, be  may  benefit  mankind ;  for  the  arguments  for 
purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due  influence,  not  because  they 
have  been  considered  and  confuted,  but  because  they  have 
been  passed  over  without  consideration.  To  tho  position 
of  Tully,  that  if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved, 
may  be  added,  that  if  truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be 
obeyed. 
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AiiHebil,  ^ut^cunque  panm  tplendoru  hahtbuat, 
Et  Une  pondtre  trunt,  tt  homBf^  itutignaftmitnr, 
Vtrim  mmtrt  loco,  jtuuiini  iMnla  nctdant, 

Hob,  Ub.ii.Ep.ii.  MO. 

But  hs  Ihat  hath  &  curioiu  piece  degij^o'd, 

When  he  begins  must  lake  a  cemor'i  miDd, 

Severe  and  hODoat;  sod  what  wordu  appear 

Toa  light  and  trivial,  oi  ioq  weak  lo  beu 

The  weighty  sense,  nor  worth  the  reailet'i  care. 

Shake  aff;  though  stubborn,  Ihejr  aie  loth  lo  move, 

And  though  we  fancy,  dearly  thoagh  we  love.  CeucR. 

"  TuERB  is  no  reputation  for  genius,"  says  QuinliEian, 
"  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which,  however  ne- 
cessary, have  little  splendour  or  show.  The  height  of  a 
building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the  foundations  lie  without 
regard.  Yet,  since  there  is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  sci- 
ence, but  from  the  lowest  parts,  I  shall  think  nothing  un- 
connected with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  be  that  wants 
cannot  be  an  orator." 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  precedent,  I 
shall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton's  art  of  versifica- 
tion. Since,  however  minute  the  employment  may  appear, 
of  analyzing  liues  into  syll^les,  and  whatever  ridicule 
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may  be  iDCorred  by  a  solemn  deliberatjon  upon  accents 
and  pauses,  it  is  certain,  tiiat  without  this  petty  knowledge 
no  iqan  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from  the  proper  dispogi- 
tioD  of  single  sounds  results  that  harmony  that  adds  force 
to  reason,  and  gives  grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  at- 
teution,  and  governs  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged,  as  that  the  ac- 
cent may  fall  on  its  proper  place,  but  that  the  syllablea 
themselves  be  ao  chosen  as  to  flow  smoothly  into  one  an- 
other. This  is  to  be  effected  by  a  proportionate  mixtore 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mnte  con- 
sonants with  liquids  and  semivowels.  The  Hebrew  gram- 
manans  have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronouqce 
two  consonants  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  or 
without  some  emission  of  the  breath  between  one  and  the 
other ;  this  is  longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  sounds 
of  the  consonants  are  less  harmonically  conjoined,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer  inter- 
rupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  monosyllables 
is  almost  always  harsh.  This,  with  regard  to  our  language, 
is  evidently  true,  not  because  monosyllables,  cannot  com- 
pose harmony,  but  because  our  monosyllables,  being  of 
teatonick  original,  or  formed  by  contraction,  commonly 
begin  and  end  with  consonants ;  as, 

— : Etctj  lower  (aita\V/ 

Of  itBU,  dktriby  thill  luar,  Mt,  auU,  touek,  taiU. 

The  difference  of  harmony  arising  principally  from  the 
collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants  will  be  sufficiently 
conceived  by  attending  to  the  following  passages : 

Immoital  AnaraM there  gnnrs 

And  flow'n  aloU,  shading  the  fount  oflife. 
And  where  the  river  of  bli»B  through  midst  of  bear'n 
RnlU  o'tr  Etyiimjlom-rt  her  ontar  ilnam  ; 
With  thsK  Ihu  never  fade,  the  ipiriU  eUct  . 
Bind  thiir  rapltndent  locla  inurrat&'il  Kilh  icami. 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be  made  between 
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the  fonrtb  and  tixtb  TeraeB  of  tbu  pBuage,  maj  be  repeated 
between  tbe  last  lines  of  the  following  quotations : 

— UsdcT  foot  tka  Tiolat, 

Crocui  ftitd  bjaonth,  wilh  ridi  inlay 

Btoidrr'ii  tin  ground,  mert  colour'ii  than  with  itomt 

Of  CMtlieat  rmblem. 

Here  ID  cIdh  rectu, 

Wilb  lowen,  guluidi,  tteA  iwast-MiMUiiig  bob*, 
OfMOMd  Eve  Ent  dack'd  ber  oaptial  bed  ; 
And  haau'niy  cAoin  1^  hyanMstt  fuq^. 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  bees  aocnstomed,  not  oolf  to  tbe 
maaick  of  th»«ncient  tonnes,  which,  however  vitiated  by 
onr  pronunciation,  excel  all  that  we  now  in  use,  but  to  the 
softness  of  the  Italian,  the  moat  meiUflnous  of  all  modem 
poetry,  seems  folly  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  onr  lan- 
guage for  smooth  versificationi  and  is  tbejrefore  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  calliug  is  a  softer  word  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  for  this  reason,  and  I  brieve  for  this  only,  he 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  long  series  of  proper 
names,  and  introdnces  them  where  tbey  add  little  bnt 
musick  to  his  poem  : 

nericberieU 

Of  Jlaialifia,  mod  yet  nnipail'd 
Guiana,  wboae  great  dtj  Grrimt'i  nut 

Call  El  Dermao. 

The  moon ^Tbe  Ttuctn  vtiA  virwi 

At  erening,  from  tbe  top  of  FttaU 
Or  in  PaUiriH,  la  deicrj  new  lands. 
He  has,  indeed,  been  more  attentive  to  his  ayliables  than 
to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by  collisions  of 
eonsonaots,  or  openings  of  vowels  upon  each  other;  at  least 
not  more  often  than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  im- 
portant or  complicated  subjects  to  take  off  their  care  from 
the  cadence  of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification,  compared 
with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of  one  vowel  before  an- 
other, <«■  the  suppression  of  the  last  syUable  of  a  word  ending 
with  a  vowel,  when  a  vowel  begins  die  folh>wing  wwd ;  as. 
,—    ..  .Knowledge 
Oj^nuei  die  wilb  aoileit,  tnd  mnhi  tnru 
WiKlom  to  folly,  ■ 
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This  liMnse,  though  now  Antned  in  Eaglisb  poetry,  was 
practised  by  onr  old  irriten,  and  is  allowed  in  many  other 
languages  ancient  and  modem,  and  therefore  the  criticks  on 
Paradise  Lost  have,  without  mnch  deliberation,  com- 
mended Hilton  for  continning  it*.  Bgt  one  language  can- 
not communicate  its  rules  to  another.  We  have  already 
tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  of  the  ancieuts,  the 
double  close  of  the  Italians,  and  the  alexandrine  of  the 
French ;  and  the  elision  of  vowels,  however  graceful  it  m^ 
seem  to  other  nations,  may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  tongue. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  negligently  loat 
part  of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  silent «  which  our  ances- 
tors added  to  most  of  our  monosyllables,  was  once  vocal. 
By  this  detruDcation  of  our  syllables,  our  langaage  is  over- 
stocked with  consonants,  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  add 
vowels  to  the  beginning  of  words,  than  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  end. 

Milton,  therefore,  seems  to  have  somewhat  mistaken  the 
nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the  chief  defect  is  rug- 
gedness  and  asperity,  and  has  left  our  harsh  cadences  yet 
harsher.  But  his  elisions  are  sot  all  equally  to  be  cen- 
sured ;  in  some  syllables  they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  may  be  safely  imitated.  The  abscission  of  a  vowel 
is  nodoubtedly  vitioos  when  it  is  strtm^y  sounded,  and 
makes,  with  its  associate  consonant,  a  full  and  audible 
syllable : 


SpiriiMl,  iMiy  to  p«nM  qariti  b«  band. 
No  ingntctiil  tnoi,  and  Ibod  alike  then  pun 
lDiel%mli>l  *Dbiuiica  rei]nira. 

Fruity Hcipcriui  fable*  trae. 

If  tnie,  hare  miiy,  knd  of  dclkioal  tutt. 

ErauDg  mw  ^iprouh'd. 

Tor  wa  have  aim  our  arcning  autl  oar  Bsn. 

•  FariatiM.  "  Thii  IkeDie,  Uui^  aa  innantiDn  id  E^liab  poatcy,  ii  jH 
allowed  in  man;  otiier  languages  aacicul  and  modem ;  and  therefore  the  eri- 
ticki  on  Paradise  Lcat  hare,  wilhoat  much  deliberation,  comoeiided  ICIton  (or 
introdndng  it"     Firu  ftUa  tiilian. 
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or  gu(*t>  he  mtktt  tb«m  tltvca, 
Inhosbitablil,  and  kills  their  iofatil  milM. 

And  vital  Virtue  infui'd,  and  vital  warnith 
Through  ou  I  ihe  fluid  mais. 

God  made  thtt  of  choice  hi)  own,  and  of  hii  own 
To  jerre  him. 

T  believe  every  reader  will  agree,  diat  in  all  those  pas- 
aages,  tboag^  not  eqaally  in  all,  the  musick  is  iajnred,  aod 
in  some  the  meaning  obscared.  There  are  other  lines  in 
which  the  vowel  is  cnt  off,  bnt  it  is  so  faintly  prononnced 
in  common  speech,  that  the  loss  of  it  in  poetry  is  scarcely 
perceived ;  and  therefore  such  compliance  with  the  measure 
oiay  be  allowed : 

Nittm  braedi 

Perrene,  all  monatioui,  all  piodigioui  (hingi, 

AbominiAlr,  iDUttera6lt  ,*  aad  wone 

Than  fables  jel  have  feigaed. 

From  ihe  shore 

They  view'd  the  vait  immeDMiraMt  ahjo. 

ImyeaetnMt,  impd'd  with  circliDg  fire- 
To  ooDC  commuaica£l>  ia  euth  or  heav'o. 

Yet  even  these  contractions  increase  the  roughness  of  a 
language  too  rough  already ;  and  though  in  long  poenu 
they  may  be  sometimes  suffered,  it  never  can  be  faulty  to 
fwbear  them. 

.  Milton  frequently  uses  in  his  poems  the  hypermetrical  or 
redandant  line  of  eleven  syllables : 

—Thm  it  ahall  befall 


Him  who  to  worth  io 

Leti  her  will  rule. 

1  tita  en'd  in  orennuch  admiring. 

Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every  page ;  bnt 
though  they  are  not  unpleasing  or  dissooaot,  they  ought 
.not  to  be  admitted  into  heroick  poetry,  since  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  language  allow  us  no  other  distinction  of 
epick  and  tragick  measures,  than  is  afforded  by  (he  liberty 
of  changing  at  will  the  terminations  of  the  dramatick  lines, 
and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation  of  metrical  rigour 
nearer  to  prose. 
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Duif  M  daiptr*  w  Uea.  Hon.  lib.  iv.  Od.  lii.  38. 

Wudom  ■!  proper  timn  ii  well  forgoL 

Locks,  whom  there  is  no  reaaon  to  ainpeot  of  bein^  «  &- 
voorer  of  idleoess  or  libeitiniaiii,  has  advanced,  that  who- 
ever hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  time  with  efficaey  and 
TigDiir,  most  allow  some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  be- 
jood  iha  powers  of  humanity  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  pn>> 
found  study  and  intense  meditation,  and  the  most  ri^rous 
fiZBoters  of  iadnstry  and  seriousness  have  appointed  honn 
for  relaxation  and  amusement. 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  w  without  onr  consent,  many  of 
the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  slide  imperceptibly  away, 
and  that  the  mind  will  break,  from  coofinemait  to  its 
stated  task,  into  sudden  excursiooB.  Severe  and  con- 
nected attention  is  preserved  but  for  a  short  time;  and 
whm  a  man  siiuts  Umself  up  in  his  oloset,  and  bends  his 
thoughts  to  the  disonssioo  of  any  abstruse  question,  he  will 
find  his  faculties  e<nitiBnal)y  stealing  away  to  more  pleasing 
entertainments.  He  often  perceives  himself  transported, 
he  knows  not  bow,  to  distant  traots  of  thought,  and  returns 
to  bis  first  object  as  from  a  dream,  without  knowing  when 
he  forsook  it,  or  how  long  be  has  been  abstracted  from  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  studious  are  not 
always  the  most  learned.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  diffi- 
enlty  io  discovering  that  this  difference  of  profioienoy  may 
arise  from  the  difieieoce  of  iatelleotaal  powers,  oS  the 
choice  of  books  or  the  oonvenienoe  of  information,  figt 
I  believe  it  likewise  frequently  h^pens  that  the  moot  re- 
olnse  are  not  the  most  vigorous  proseontors  of  study. 
Many  isspoM  upon  the  world,  and  many  upon  themselves, 
by  an  appear»ioe  of  severe  and  exenaplary  diligence,  when 
they,  in  reality,  give  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
please  their  minds  with  regulating  the  past,  or  plamung 
the  fatare ;  plaee  themselves  at  will  in  varied  aitnatioM  of 
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happiness,  and  slttmber  away  their  days  in  volantary  visIoDs. 
In  the  journey  of  life  some  are  left  behind,  because  they 
are  naturally  feeble  and  slow ;  some,  because  they  miss  the 
way,  and  many,  because  they  leave  it  by  choice,  and  in- 
stead of  pressing  onward  with  a  steady  pace,  delight  them- 
selves with  momentary  deviations,  turn  aside  lo  pluck 
every  flower  and  repose  in  every  shade. 

There  is  nodiing  more  fotal  to  a.  man  whose  business  is 
to  think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art  of  regaling  his  mind 
with  those  airy  gratifications.  Other  vices  or  follies  are 
restrained  by  fear,  reformed  by  admonition,  or  rejected  by 
the  conviction  which  the  comparison  of  onr  coudact  with 
that  of  otiiers  may  in  time  produce.  But  this  invisible,  riot 
of  the  mind,  this  secret  piVidigality  of  being,  is  secure 
from  detection,  and  fearless  of  reproach.  The  dreamer 
retires  to  his  apartments,  shuts  out  the  cares  and  interrup- 
tions of  mankind,  and  abandons  himself  tb  his  own  fancy ; 
new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  oue  image  is  .foltowed  by 
another,  and  a  long  succession  of  delights  dances  round 
biffl.  He  is  at  last  called  back  to  life  by  nature,  or  by 
custom,  and  enters  peevish  into  society,  because  he  can- 
not model  it  to  his  own  will.  He  returns  from  his  idle  ex- 
cursions with  the  asperity,  though  not  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to  the  same  felicity  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  ntan  bent  upon  the  advancement  of  some 
favourite  science.  The  infatuadon  strengthens  by  degrees, 
and  like  the  poison  of  opiates,  weakens  his  powers,  with- 
out any  external  symptoms  of  malignity. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  these  hypocrites  of  learning  are 
in  time  detected,  and  convinced  bydt^ace  and  disappoint 
meut  of  the  difference  between  the  labour  of  thought,  and 
tbe  sport  of  musing.  But  this  discovery  is  oftwi  not  made 
tin  it  is  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been  fooled 
away.  A  thousand  accidents  may,  indeed,  awaken  drones 
to  a  more  early  sense  of  their  danger  and  their  shaDe. 
JBut  they  who  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  breakmg 
from  this  habitual  drowsiness,  too  often  relapse,  in  spite  of 
dieir  resolation ;  for  these  ideal  seducers  are  always  near, 
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■ad  neithw  any  partiuolarify  of  time  or  place  is  neceMsry 
to  their  influence ;  they  iovade  the  soul  without  warning^ 
■od  have  often  charmed  down  resistance  before  their  ap- 
pn>ach  is  perceived  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to 
break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be  wise  or  useful,  to  pass  his 
life  with  the  esteem  of  others,  or  to  look  back  with  satis- 
faction from  his  old  a^  upon  his  earlier  years.  In  order 
to  regain  liberty,  he  must  find  the  means  of  flying  from 
himself^  he  pinst,  in.oppositioD  to  the  stoick  precept,  teach 
his  desires  to  fix  upon  external  things ;  he  must  adopt  the 
joys  and  the  pains  of  others,  and  excite  in  his  mind  the 
want  of  social  pleasures  and  amicable  commuoicstion. 

It.is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the  cure  of  this 
meota]  malady,  by  olose  applioation  to.  some  new^stndy, 
wfaicli  may  poor  in  fresh  ideas,  and  keep  curiosity  id  pw- 
petnal  motion.  But  study  requires  solitude,  and  solitude 
is  a  state  dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  much  aconstomed  . 
to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  employment  or  pablick 
pleasure  is  generally  a  necessary  part  of  ^is  intellectual 
regimen,  without  which,  though  some  remission  may  be 
obtained,  a  complete  care  wilt  scarcely  be  effected. 
'  This  is  a  forroidBble  and  obstinate  disease  of  the  intellect, 
of  which,  when  it  has  once  become  radicated  by  time,  the 
remedy  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  reason  and  of  virtue. 
Its  slightest  attacks,  therefore,  should  be  watchfully  op- 
posed ;  and  he  that  finds  the  frigid  and  narcotick  infection 
beginning  to  seise  him,  should  turn  his  whole  attention 
■gainst  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  discovery  by  proper 
counteraction. 

-  l%e  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  happiness  and 
virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that  no  part  of  life 
be.  spent  in  a  state  of  neutrality  or  indifference ;  but  that 
some  pleasure  be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  de- 
voted to  labour;  az>d  that,  whenever  the  necessary  busi* 
ness  of  life  grows  irksome  or-  disgusting,  an  immediate 
transition  be  made  to  diversion  and  gaiety. 

After  ttie  exercises  which  the  health  of  the  body  re- 
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quires,  and  which  have  themselrea  a  natural  tendetwy  to 
actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  die  most  eligible  ammie- 
ment  of  a  rational  being  seems  to  be  that  interchange  of 
thoaghts  which  is  practised  in  free  and  easy  conversation ; 
where  suspicion  is  banished  bj  experience,  and  emulation 
by  benevolence ;  where  every  man  speaks  with  no  other 
restraint  than  nnwillingness  to  offend,  -and  hears  with  no 
other  disposition  than  desire  to  be  pleased. 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles ;  and 
the  only  choice  that  nature  offers  us,  is,  to  trifle  in  com- 
pany or  alone.  To  join  profit  with  pleasure,  has  been  an 
old  precept  among  men  who  have  had  very  different  ood- 
ceptioos  of  profit  All  have  agreed  that  our  amusements 
should  not  terminate  wholly  in  the  present  moment,  but 
contribute  more  or  less  to  future  advantage.  He  that 
amuses  himself  among  well'obosen  companions,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  receive,  from  the  most  careless  and  obstreperona 
merriment  which  virtue  can  allow,  some  useful  hints ;  nor 
can  converse  on  the  most  familiar  topicks  without  some 
casual  information.  The  loose  sparkles  of  thoughUess  wit 
may  give  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  the  gay  conteution  for 
paradoxical  positions  rectify  the  opinions. 

TioB  is  the  time  in  which  those  friendships  that  give 
happiness  or  consolation,  relief  or  security,  are  generally 
formed.  A  wise  and  good  man  is  never  so  amiable  as  in 
his  unbended  and  fkmiliar  intervals.  Heroick -generosity, 
or  philosophical  discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and 
respect,  but  love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natnral  or 
volnntary  equality,  and  is  only  to  be  exoited  by  that  levity 
and  cheerfulness  which  disencumber  all  minds  from  awe 
and  solicitude,  invite  the  modest  to  freedom,  and  exalt  the 
timorous  to  confidence.  This  easy  gaiety  is  eerlaio  to 
please,  whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts  it ;  if 
our  BUperionrs  descend  from  their  elevation,  we  love  them 
for  lessening  the  distance  at  whioh  we  are  placed  below 
them ;  and  inferiours,  from  whom  we  can  receive  no  lasting 
advantage,  will  always  keep  our  affisotions  while  their 
sprig^tlinesB  and  mirth  contribnte  to  oar  pleasure. 
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Erery  nun  fiads  tdmsfslf  difTereDtlf  offeeted  bj  (be  Bi|^ht 
of  fortreesea  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleasure ;  we  look  ob 
the  hei^t  and  atrength  of  the  bslwarks  with  a  kiod  of 
gloomy  satisfaction,  for  we  caDDot  think  of  defeaoe  wi^ 
out  admitting  images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted 
and  jocund  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  palace,  bo- 
oanse  nothing  is  impressed  by  them  on  the  mind  but  joy 
and  festivity.  Such  is  the  difference  between  great  and 
amiable  characters ;  witk  protectors  we  are  safe,  with  c(Hn- 
panions  we  are  bappy. 


N".9ft.    SATURDAY.  JANUARY  26, 1761. 

In  tMtti  lobar.  Vino.  Ctor.  iv.  6, 

Whkt  toil  ID  alaader  thiogi  I 

It  is  very  difficvlt  to  write  on  the  minnter  parts  of  litera- 
lore  without  failing  either  to  please  or  instruot.  Too  msob 
oioefy  «f  detail  disgusts  the  greatest  pert  of  readers,  eatd 
to  throw  a  mnllitade  of  particulars  under  general  heads, 
and  lay  down  rules  of  exteusiTe  comprehension,  is  to  oom- 
moa  nnderstandkigs  of  litde  use.  They  who  undertake 
these  subjects  are,  therefore,  always  in  danger,  as  one  or 
other  JBconTenience  arises  to  their  imagiDatioa,  of  lri^t> 
ing  ns  with  ruj^ed  science,  or  amasing  os  with  empty 
•otmd. 

In  critioising  tbe  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  indeed,  oppoiv 
tWBty  to  intersperse  passages  d>Bt  can  hardly  fail  to  reliere 
the  languors  of  attention ;  and  since,  in  examining  the  va- 
riety and  e&oice  of  the  pauses  with  which  he. has  diven^eil 
bis  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in 
wbiofa  they  are  to  be  found,  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be 
weU  coapensated  by  the  examples,  and  the  irksmaeseas  of 
gramttiatieal  dis^tsitioBfl  awnewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  bis  schema  of  versification  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Home,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  for  his 
modda,  so  &r  88  the  difference  of  his  language  from  theirB 
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woald  permit  the  imitatioa.  There  are,  indeed,  many  in- 
conveniencies  insepaiable  from  our  heroiok  meiuare  com* 
pared  vith  that  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  inconveniencies, 
vlHch  it  In  no  reproach  to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome, 
beoaase  they  are  in  their  own  natara  iasupereble;  but 
ageiast  which  he  hag  strof^led  with  so  much  art  and  dili> 
gcnce,  that  he  may  at  least  be  tiiud  to  have  deserved 
saocess. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  msy  be  considered  a* 
consisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melodiously  disposed, 
that,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined  the  poetical 
authors,  very  pleasing  and  sonorous  lyrick  measures  are 
formed  from  the  fragments  of  the  heroick.  It  is,  indeed, 
scarce  possible  to  break  them  in  such  a  manner,  but  that 
inveniat  etiam  digecta  membra  potttt,  some  harmony  will 
still  remain,  and  the  due  proportions  of  sound  will  always 
be  discovered.  This  measure,  therefore,  allowed  great  va- 
riety of  panses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one  verse 
vrith  another,  because  wherever  the  line  was  interrupted, 
ieither  part  singly  was  musical.  Bui  the  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  this  privilege  to  hexameters;  Cor  in  their 
other  measnres,  though  longer  than  the  English  heroick, 
those  who  wrote  after  the  refinements  of  versification, 
venture  so  seldom  to  cbauge  their  pauses,  that  every  vari- 
ation may  be  supposed  rather  a  compliance  with  necessity 
than  the  choice  of  judgment. 

Milton  was  conatraioed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
measure  not  very  harmonious  iu  the  utmost  perfection ;  the 
single  parts,  therefore,  into  which  it  was  to  be  sometimes 
broken  by  pauses,  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  form 
of  verse.  This  has,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
sometimeB  faappened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no.  pert  of 
a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the  rest  as  not  to  re- 
main still  more  harmonious  than  prose,  or  to  show,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  tones,  that  Jt  is  part  of  a  verse.  This 
rule  in  the  old  hexameter  might  be  easily  observed,  but  in 
English  will' very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  violation;  for 
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the  order  and  regularity  of  acceata  cRnnot  well  be  per- 
ceived in  a  succession  of  fewer  than  three  syllables,  which 
will  confine  the  Eoglish  poet  to  only  five  pauses;  it  being 
supposed,  that  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another,  he 
should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance  than  that 
of  three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verse. 

That  this  rule  shoald  be  noiversally  and  indispensably 
established,  perhaps  cannot  be  granted ;  something  may 
be  allowed  to  variety,  and  something  to  the  adaptation  of 
iho  numbers  to  the  subject ;  but  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail  to  suffer  by  its  neg- 
lect. 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  rest,  it 
must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the  sense  con- 
nects it,  or  be  sounded  alone.  If  it  be  united  to  the  other 
line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony ;  if  disjoined,  it  tnnst  stand 
alone,  and  with  regard  to.musick  be  superfluous;  for  there 
is  no  harmony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it  has  no  propor- 
tion to  another : 

Hjpocritn  austerely  ttlk, 

Dtruniug  u  impure  whil  God  declsiei 
,  Pure;  aod  CDnunukdi  to  aomc,  lesvet  fr*e  lo  4ll. 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  abscinded  from  the  rest, 
they  evidently  want  some  associate  sounds  to  make  them 
harmonious : 

more  wakeful  thin  to  drowie, 

Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paati>nl  real 
or  Hirma,  or  hii  opiate  lod.     Mtaavhili 
To  re-ulute  lite  wurld  willi  ucied  ligbt 
Ltaeotlita  wak'd. 

He  ended,  and  ihe  sun  g»yt  ligoal  high 
To  the  bright  mioister  that  watch'd  :  ht  blue 
Hit  trumpet. 

Fuit  in  the  eait  hii  gloiioui  iiinp  *u  Men, 
Regent  el  daj ;  and  all  lb'  horizon  round 
Inyeited  with  bright  raja,  jacuud  lo  run 
Hii  longitude  through  heav'D'i  high  road  ;  the  grag 
Dawn,  aud  the  Pleiadei,  before  him  danc'd, 
Sbedding  sweel  iiiflueu<:e. 
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The  same  defect  is  perceived  in  the  firiloiriiif  line, 
where  the  paiue  is  et  the  second  syllable  from  the  beginning  i 

— Tharmea 

Of  Au  wUd  irat  tkM  tan  tb«  ThndkB  hud 

!■  BJioiapt,  whwe  womIi  and  locki  bad  tan 

To  npton.  till  the  uvage  clunoor  diown'd 

Botb  hup  uid  tdee ;  nor  could  the  mtiK  defend 

Str  mh.  So  bjl  not  than,  who  thee  implona. 
When  the  panse  falls  upon  the  third  syllable  or  the 
seventh,  the  harmony  is  better  preserved ;  bnt  as  the  third 
and  seventh  are  veak  syllables,  the  period  leaves  the  ear 
unsatisfied,  and  in  expectation  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
verse: 

He,  with  hii  horrid  crew, 

La;  vanquUh'd,  roUing  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
ConfanBded  though  iniDorlai.    Bat  hie  da*H 
Reerv'd  bus  to  dun  wnth ;  fn  mw  tbs  lIxNighl 
Both  of  loM  hippioen  and  latting;  pain 
Toimenti  him. 

God, — with  rrequenl  iutercoarae, 
Hither  will  nod  his  winged  meaKngetB 
On  emndi  oF  inpenial  gnce.    So  ning 
The  gloriani  tiain  aacendiiy. 

It  may  be,  I  think,  established  as  a  mle,  that  a  pause 
iriuoh  concludes  a  period  shoald,  be  made  for  the  most  part 
upon  a  strong  syllable,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth;  but  those, 
pauses  which  only  suspend  the  sense  may  be  placed  upon 
the  weaker.  Thus  the  rest  in  the  third  line  of  the  first 
passage  satisfies  the  ear  better  than  in  the  fourth,  and  the 
close  of  the  second  qnotatioD  better  than  of  the  third : 

The  eril  iood 

Diawn  back,  redounded  (ai  a  flood)  on  thoae 

From  whom  it  tpmng  j  impmnble  to  mix 

With 


: What  we  by  day 

Lop  overgTOWD,  or  pmne,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  oi  two  with  wantoo  growth  deiidea. 
Tending  to  viU, 

The  p*thi  and  bow'n  doubt  not  bnt  our  joint  hanili 
Will  keep  liam  wildenwn  with  eaie  ai  wid« 
Ai  we  need  walk,  till  younger  handi  ere  long 
AMi>l  r,t. 
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The  reBtiii  the  fifth  place  has  the  Mme  iiieonrenieoce 
w  in  the  seveath  and  Hiird,  that  the  ayllBble  is  weak: 

BcMt  omr  with  bout  'gui  wtr,  uid  fa*l  witli  furl, 
Aod  6ak  with  Bab,  to  gnxa  the  herb  (D  iMini^, 
JDcTODt'd  auh  alhrr:  nor  Mgad  mDch  in  >we 
Of  man,  but  fled  liiiii,  or  with  couDteouicc  (rim, 
OUi'd  on  him  punn^ . 

The  noblest  and  most  majestick  panses  which  our  rersi- 
fioatioD  admits,  are  npoo  the  fourth  end  sixth  syllables, 
which  are  both  atrong^ly  sounded  in  a  pore  and  regnlar 
verse,  and  at  either  of  which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that 
both  members  participate  of  harmony : 

But  now  U  lut  the  ncred  inflaenc* 
Of  light  apptan,  tad  tram  the  wllb  of  btar'n 
Shooti  far  into  ihc  bawin'  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn :  hrre  ustnre  Gnt  begtos 
Her  furthcil  vm^,  and  chui  to  ntira. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  pve  any  credit  to  my 
own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syllable,  which,  taking 
in  a  complete  compass  of  sound,  such  aa  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  one  of  our  lyrick  measnres,  makes  a  full  and  sor 
lemn  close.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this  stop, 
I  could  never  read  without  some  strong  emotions  of  delight 
ow  adoiiratioa : 

Before  the  billi  ■ppeu'd,  or  finntan  Bow'd, 
Thou  with  the  eternal  wiadeni  didM  convene, 
Wiidain  thy  iiiler,  and  with  hei  didit  play 
Id  preKnce  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleu'd 
With  thy  celeatia)  wng. 
Or  other  worlds  they  (eem'd,  or  happy  iilet, 
like  thoM  Heiperiao  |*rdM*  fam'd  of  old, 
Fartanat«  fieldi,  and  giovca,  and  flow'ty  vaka, 
Thrice  happy  iilei  I     Bat  who  dwelt  happj  thete, 
He  itaid  not  to  in^irc. 

HoUew 

Uii  ttwnpet,  haaid  io  Oreb  aince,  perhapa, 
When  God  deKended ;  and,  perhapa,  once  more 
To  WDDd  at  general  daDin. 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  -with  regard  to  the 
pftOBes  and  flow  of  his  verses  into  each  other,  it  will  ap> 
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pear,  that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  language  would 
admit ;  and  the  comparisoa  of  his  nambers  with  those  who 
have  cultivated  the  same  manner  of  writing,  will  show  that 
he  excelled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  bis 
art,  and  that  his  skill  in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  in- 
vention or  his  learning. 


N".  91.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1751. 


Dulcii  iaeiperlit  cuJIura  fotentit  amici ; 

EiptTtut  taituit.  Hoi.  lib.  i.  Ep.  iTJii.  SS, 

To  coarl  the  great  ones,  and  lo  sooth  their  pride, 

Seems  a  sweet  UA  lo  thsM  tliD.t  never  tried  ; 

But  ihoce  that  have,  know  well  thai  dangei'i  oeu.  Crkecb. 

The  sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  labouring 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without  reward,  put  up  their 
petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
riches  and  honours.  Jupiter  was  moved  at  their  complaints, 
and  touched  with  the  approaching  miseries  of  men,  whom 
the  sciences,  wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now 
threatening  to  forsake,  and  who  would  have  been  reduced 
b;  their  departure  to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  mast  of  trees, 
to  hunt  their  prey  in  deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the  paws 
of  animals  stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

.  A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  convened,  in 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  patronage  shonld  descend  to 
the  assistance  of  the  sciences.  Patronage  was  the  daughter 
of  Astrea,  by  a  mortal  father,  and  bad  been  educated  in 
the  school  of  truth,  by  the  goddesses,  whom  she  was  now 
appointed  to  protect.  Slie  had  from  her  mother  that  dig- 
nity of  aspect,  which  struck  terrour  into  false  merit,  and 
from  her  mistress  that  reserve,  which  made  her  only  ac- 
cessible to  those  whom  the  sciences  brought  into  her  pre- 

She  came  down,  with  the  general  acclamation  of  all  the 
powers  that  favour  learning.  Hope  danced  before  ber,  and 
liberality  stood  at  her  side,  ready' to  scatter,  by  her  direc- 
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tioD,  the  grfts  which  fortnne,  who  followed  her,  was'com- 
maoded  to  Enpply.  As  she  advanced  towards  ParnasaaB, 
the  clond  which  bad  long  hung  over  it,  was  immediately 
dispelled.  The  shades,  hefore  withered  widi  drought:, 
spread  their  original  verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  lan- 
guished with  cbillness  brightened  their  colonrs,  and  invi* 
gorated  Uieir  scents;  the  muses  tuned  their  harps,  and 
exerted  their  voices ;  and  all  the  concert  of  aatore  wel> 
corned  her  arrival. 

On  Parnassus  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  palace  raised 
by  the  sciences,  and  adorned  with  whatever  conld  deKgfat 
the  eye,  elevate  the  imagination,  or  enla]^  the  nnder- 
standing.  Here  she  dispersed  the  gifts  of  fortnne  with 
the  impartiality  of  justice,  and  the  discernment  of  troth. 
Her  gate  stood  always  open,  and  hope  sat  at  the  portal, 
inviting  to  entrance  all  whom  the  sciences  numbered  !■ 
their  train.  The  court  was,  therefore,  thronged  with  innu- 
merable multitudes,  of  whom,  though  many  returned  dist- 
appointed,  seldom  any  had  confidence  to  complain;  for 
patronage  was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for  want  of  the 
due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  so- 
licited her  favour  without  success,  generally  withdrew  from 
puHlick  notice,  and  either  diverted  their  attention  to  meaner 
employments,  or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  defictenoies 
by  closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  Uie  number  of  those  who  bad  mis- 
carried in  their  pretensions  grew  so  great,  that  they  be- 
came less  ashamed  of  their  repulses ;  and  instead  of  hiding 
their  disgrace  in  retirement,  began  to  besiege  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  they 
thought  Klcely  to  be  more  caressed.  The  dedsions  of  pa^ 
tronage,  who  was  but  half  a  goddess,  had  been  rometimes 
erroneous  ;  and  though  she  always  made  haste  to  rectify 
her  mistakes,  a  few  instances  of  her  fallibility  eQcouraged 
every  one  to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own  and  that 
of  bis  companions,  who  are  always  ready  to  clamour  in  the 
common  cause,  and  elate  each  other  with  reciprocal  ap- 
phrased 
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Hope  vas  a  steady  friend  of  the  disappoiDted,  and  im- 
pndence  incited  them  to  accept  a  gecond  invitadon,  and 
lay  their  claim  again  before  patronage.  They  were  agaiii> 
for  the  mott  part,  sent  bock  with  ignominy,  bnt  foand  hope 
not  alienated,  aad  impudence  more  resolately  zealoos; 
they  therefore  eontrired  new  expedienta,  and  hoped  at  last 
to  prevai]  by  their  mnltitudes,  which  were  always  inoreas- 
ing,  and  their  perseTerance,  which  hope  and  impadence 
forbade  them  to  relax. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the  heavenly 
assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  towards  terrestrial  nature, 
and  forgot  the  precepts  of  justice  and  truth.  Instead  of 
ccmfining  ber  friendship  to  the  sciences,  she  suffered  her- 
self, by  little  and  little,  .to  contract  an  acqaaiotance  with 
pride,  the  son  of  falsehood,  by  whose  embraces  she  had 
two  dangfaters,  flattery  and  caprice.  Flattery  was  nursed 
by  m>erality,  and  caprice  by  fortune,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  lessoni  of  the  sciences. 

Patronage  began  openly  to  adopt  the  sentiments  and 
imitate  the  manaers  of  her  husband,  by  whose  opbioDS  she 
now  directed  her  decisions  with  very  tittle  heed  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  trath;  and  aa  her  daughters  continually  gained 
upon  her  affections,  the  sciences  lost  their  influence,  tiU 
none  foand  much  reason  to  boast  of  their  recaptioa,  but 
those  whom  caprice  or  flattery  conducted  to  her  throne. 

The  throngs  who  bad  so  long  waited,  and  so  often  been 
dinnissed  for  want  of  recommendation  from  the  sciences, 
were  delisted  to  see  the  power  of  those  rigorons  god* 
desses  tendtog  to  its  extinotioo.  Their  patronesses  now 
renewed  their  encouragements.  Hope  smiled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  caprice,  and  impudence  was  always  at  band  t« 
introdwce  her  clients  to  flattery. 

Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procare  herself  reverence 
by  eeremoaies  and  formalities,  and,  instead  of  admitting 
her  petitioners  to  an  immediate  andience,  ordered  the  ante* 
chamber  to  be  erected,  called,  among  mortals,  the  hall  gf 
expMtatitm.  Into  this  hall  the  entrance  was  easy  to  tkoM 
whom  impudence  had  consigned  to  flattery,  and  it  was, 
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therefofe,  crowded  with  a  pronuscnoni  throog,  Bnerablad 
from  ereiy  corner  of  th«  earth,  pressing  forward  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  of  desire,  and  agitated  with  all  the  anxie- 
ties of  eompetitioD. 

Tfaej  eatered  this  general  reoeptacte  with  ardour  and 
alaorit;,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy  access,  under  the 
conduct  of  flattery,  to  the  presence  of  patronage.  But  if 
generally  happened,  that  they  were  here  left  to  their  des- 
tiny, for  the  inner  doors  were  committed  to  caprice,  who 
opened  and  shut  them,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance,  and  re* 
jected  or  admitted  without  any  settled  role  of  dUthiotioii. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  miserable  attendants  were  left  to 
wear  out  their  lives  in  alternate  exultation  and  dejeotioii, 
delivered  up  to  the  sport  of  suspicion,  who  was  alwaya 
whispering  into  their  ear  designs  against  them  which  were 
never  formed,  and  of  envy,  wbo  diUgentlj  pomted  out  the 
good  fortune  of  one  or  other  of  their  competitors.  Infamj 
flew  ronnd  the  hall,  and  scattered  mildews  frmn  her  wingg, 
with  which  every  one  was  stained ;  reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  Sight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  blemishei 
with  paint,  which  was  immediately  brushed  away,  or  aepa- 
rated  of  itself,  and  left  the  stains  more  visible ;  nor  were  the 
apots  of  infamy  ever  efibced,  but  with  limpid  water  effitsed 
by  the  band  of  time  from  a  welt  which  sprung  up  beneath 
the  throne  of  trnth. 

It  fre^inently  happened  that  science,  unwilling  to  loae 
the  ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  to  patronage, 
wonld  lead  ber  followers  into  the  hall  of  expectation ;  b^t 
they  were  soon  discouraged  from  attending,  for  not  only 
envy  and  suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  bnt  im- 
pudence considered  them  as  intruders,  and  incited  infamy 
to  blacken  them.  They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but  sel- 
dom without  some  spots,  which  they  could  scarcely  wash 
away,  and  which  showed  that  they  had  onoe  waited  in  the 
hall  of  expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  moment,  at 
which  caprice  should  beokoo  them  to  approach ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate  her,  not  with  Homerical  harmony, 
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the  rspreseDtation  of  great  actions,  or  the  recital  of  noble 
§eiitimeDt«,  but  with  soft  and  voluptuous  melody,  inter- 
mingted  with  the  praises  of  patrooage  aod  pride,  by  whom 
they  were  beard  at  once  with  pleasure  aod  contempt. 

Some  were,  indeed,  admitted  by  caprice,  wheo  they  least 
expected  it,  and  heaped  by  patronage  with  the  gifts  of 
fortane,  but  they  were  from  that  time  chained  to  her  foot- 
stool, and  condemned  to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances 
and  her  nods :  they  seemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudgery,  however  servile,  or 
any  afirant,  however  contemptuous  j  yet  tbey  were  often, 
Dotwith standing  their  obedience,  seized  on  a  sudden  by 
caprice,  divested  of  their  ornaments,  and  thnigt  back  into 
the  hall  of  expectation. 

Here  tbey  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and  all,  ex- 
cept a  few  whom  experience  bad  taught  to  seek  happiness 
is  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued  to  spend  hours,  and 
days,  and  years,  courting  the  smile  of  caprice  by  the  arts 
of  Sattery ;  till  at  lengdi  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them, 
and  drove  them  fordi  at  different  ootlels  into  the  habita- 
tions of  disease,  and  sbame,  and  poverty,  and  despair, 
where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  narratives  of 
promises  and  breaches  of  faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of 
hopes  and  disappointments. 

The  sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  retired  from 
the  palace  of  patronage,  and  having  long  wandered  over 
the  world  in  grief  and  distress,  were  led  at  last  to  the  cot- 
tage of  independence,  the  daaghter  "of  fortitude  i  where 
tbey  were  taught  by  prudence  and  parsimony  to  support 
themselves  in  dignity  and  qniet. 
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PrntringU  aara :  Jam  titui  lirtjtuHt.  HoR.  Lib.ii.  Od.i.  IT, 

Lo ',  DO*  the  ckhon'i  mice  1  bur, 

lU  tbrut'niag  murmiui  pieice  mine  ht, 

Aod  in  tfay  lion  with  braira  brFith 

He  trumpet  nDndi  the  charge  of  dnih.  Fiiixnt. 

It  has  been  long  obaerred,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  va^ue 
and  nndefined,  different  in  different  miiida,  and  direnified 
by  time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  term  hitherto  used  to  sig- 
nify that  which  pleases  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our 
approbation  of  which  we  can  justify  oarselTes  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing 
onr  opinion  upon  others  by  any  argument  hot  example  and 
antb<H'ity.  It  is,  indeed,  so  little  subject  to  the  examioa- 
tioDs  o(  reason,  that  Pascbal  supposes  it  to  end  where  de- 
moBstntion  begied,  and  maintains,  that  without  incoogniity 
and  ^Murdity  we  cannot  speak  otffeometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  pleasure  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  ^ency  of  beauty,  or  to-  disentangle  all 
the  perceptions  involved  in  its  idea,  would,  perhaps,  require 
a  very  great  part  of  the  life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is, 
however,  in  many  oases  apparent,  that  this  qoality  is  merely 
relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce  things  beau- 
tiful because  they  have  somethiDg  which  we  agree,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  tbe 
same  kind ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our  know- 
ledge increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher  excellence, 
when  higher  excellence  comes  within  our  view. 

Much  of  the  beanty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind ;  and  there- 
fore Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the  books  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired  through  all  tbe 
changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  suffered  from  tbe  van- 
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oiM  revolutioDs  of  knowledge,  and  Ute  prevalence  of  con- 
trary customs,  have  a  better  claini  to  oar  regard  than  any 
modern  can  boaat,  because  the  long  oontinnance  of  tb^r 
reputation  proves  that  tfaey  are  adequate  to  our  faculties, 
and  agreeable  to  natare. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish  prin- 
ciples ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend  upon  known 
causes  and  rational  deduction,  from  the  nameless  and  in- 
explicable elegapcies  which  appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy, 
from  which  we  feel  delight,  bat  know  not  how  tbey  produce 
it,  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the  enchantresses  of  the 
sool.  Criticism  reduces  those  regions  of  literature  under 
the  dominion  of  science,  wfaioh  have  hitherto  known  only 
the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  &ncy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  bo  mnch  exposed 
to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accommodation  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  or  the  represenution  of  partionUr 
images,  by  the  flow  of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. Every  student  has  innnmerable  passages,  in 
which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  discovers  such  resem- 
blances ;  and  since  the  attention  of  the  present  race  of 
poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned  upon  this  spe- 
cies of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  how  mooh 
these  conformities  have  been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  di- 
rected by  the  critioks,  how  far  they  can  he  estabiished  ap<tt 
nature  and  reason,  and  on  what  ocoasions  they  have  been 
practised  by  Hilton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has  been  par- 
ticularly celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  as  "  he 
that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  sound ; 
for  there  are,"  says  he,  "  innumerable  passages,  in  which 
length  of  time,  hulk  of  body,  extremity  of  passion,  and 
stillness  of  repose;  or,  in  which,  on  the  ceotxary,  brevity, 
■peed,  and  eagerness,  are  evidently  marked  out  by  Iha 
aound  of  the  syllables.  Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace 
with  whi^  the  blind  Polyphtme  groped  oat  with  his  hands 
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the  entraDoe  of  hia  cave,  are  perceived  in  the  cadence  of 
the  verses  which  deicribe  it" 

KiAH<i,  »i  CTtr&x*"'  Tl  tai  iilitm  Uivvn, 

Mrsntime  tiw  Cf  clop  nging  with  hii  wmuid, 

^mwU  hii  wide  uim,  ukd  umhea  nmnd  ud  ranod.  Pora. 

The  critick  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  efforts  of 
Achilles  stmgglin^  in  his  armour  against  the  cnrreDt  of  a 
river,  sometimes  resisting  and  sometimes  yielding,  may  be 
peroeived  in  the  elisions  of  the  syllables,  the  slaw  sacces- 
sion  of  the  feet,  and  the  strength  of  the  consonants : 

Ailvov  f  d/tf '  'A^iX^  mcwfuvov  urrora  cSfia 
'S&a  f  iy  rdcii  rirruv  piof  oM)  riltcny 

'Eoxi  vr^plfnofta. 

So  oft  tbe  9111^,  in  wal'rj  mouaUuiu  ipnad, 

BesU  OD  hij  back,  □!  bunti  upon  kis  bead, 

Yel,  dauutlew  idll,  tbe  adxene  flood  be  bravea, 

Aod  itill  indignant  bcondx  (boTS  the  wavei. 

Tit'd  bj  the  tides,  hi*  knees  lelii  with  toil ; 

Wuh'd  from  beneath  him,  slides  the  ilimj  xnl.  Fofc 

When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men  dashed  against 
a  rock,  he  collects  the  most  anpleasing  and  harsh  sounds : 

Siv  H  Unit  fidpiffdc,  &an  aKiXmat  tdtI  yotp 

S.Sri'-  be  It  Ifii^aXar  x<<pi^  fiiit  '<w  ^  yoXov. 

*^— — ,^^ Hi*  bloodj  hand 

Snatch'd  tiTD,  nnbapp;  I  of  my  maitialband, 

And  duh'd  like  dogi  againit  the  alonj  Boot : 

The  pavament  swimi  with  braini  and  mingled  gore.  Pof c 

And  when  he  would  place  before  tbe  eyes  something 
dreadfal  and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice  of  the  strongest 
vowels,  and  tbe  letters  of  most  difficult  utterance : 

Ty  f  M  /liv  IVri*  iSXanyidinc  iartfiyitro, 

AfivAv  tMptofuvtf    wipl  li  Offfwf  n  ti^og  u. 

IWnendoni  goigoo  fiown'd  upon  iti  field. 

And  ciAling  tenon  Gll'd  th'  eipr«a«iTe  shield.  Fori. 

Hany  other  examples  Dionysios  produces  i  but  these 
will  safficienlly  show,  diat  either  he  was  fanciful,  or  we 
have  tost  the  genuine  pronanciation ;  for  I  know  not  whe- 
ther, in  any  one  of  these  instances,  such  similitude  can  be 
discovered.  It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  veoera- 
R.  I.  If 
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tion  with  which  Homer  was  read,  produced  many  suppo- 
sititious beauties :  for  though  it  is  certain  timt  the  BOund 
of  many  of  his  verses  very  justly  correspoDds  with  the 
things  expressed,  yet,  when  the  force  of  his  imaf^ation, 
which  gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  consi- 
dered, together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  language,  of 
which  the  syllables  might  be  often  contraoted  or  dilated  at 
pleasnre,  it  will  seem  unlikely  that  such  conformity  should 
hf4>pen  less  frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  who  wrote 
amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who  owed  so  much  of  his 
success  to  art  and  labour,  endeavoured,  among  other  ex- 
cellencies, to  exhibit  this  similitude ;  nor  has  he  been  less 
happy  in  this  than  in  the  other  graces  of  versification. 
This  felicity  of  his  numbers  was,  at  the  revival  of  learning, 
displayed  with  great  elegance  by  Vida,  in  his  art  of  poetry : 

Hand  satis  est  ilUs  utcimque  claudere  versnm. 

Omnia  sed  nameris  vocnm  concordibus  aptant, 
Atque  sons  quncunque  canunt  imitantur,  et  apta 
Vo-borum  fitde,  et  qutnito  canninis  ore. 
Nam  divetaa  opns  est  velnti  dare  versibos  ora, ' 
Hie  melior  motuqne  pedum,  et  pemidbos  alis. 
Molle  vjtun  tocito  lapau  fer  levia  radit : 
nie  autem  membris,  ac  mole  ignavins  ii^en* 
Incedit,  tardo  molimine  subeidendo. 
Ekce  aljqais  snbit  ^regio  pulchenimua  ore, 
Cui  Intum  membris  Venus  omnibus  afflat  honorem. 
Contra  alius  rudis,  informes  ostendit  et  artus, 
Hirsntumque  snpercilinm,  ac  caudam  sinuosam, 

Ingretns  vim,  sonitu  illKtabilis  ipso. 

Ergo  ubi  jam  nantn  spmnas  sails  rfc  nientes 

Incubuere  mari,  videai  spumare,  reductis 

Conmlsum  ranis,  rostrisque  sbridflntibns  squor. 

Tunc  longe  sale  saxa  sonant,  tunc  et  freta  ventis 

Incipiunt  ^tata  tomescere  :  littore  flnctru 

Illidant  ranco,  atque  refracta  remnrmnrBt  unda 

Ad  scopulos,  cUmulo  iasequitur  prteniptus  aque  mons.— - 

Cum  vero  ex  alto  speculatus  cserula  Nereus 

I«eiiiit  in  morem  stagni,  pbddnque  pafaidis. 
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Labitur  uncta  Tadia  abiesi  lutat  imctm  carina.-^— 
Verba  etiam  res  exignos  angntta  Mqinintur, 
Ingenteaque  juTant  ingentia :  cuncta  gigantem 
Vasta  decent,  vultua  inunanes,  pecton  lata, 
Et  maeni  membronun  artiu,  mngnH  oBBa,  lacertiqiie. 
Atque  adeo,  siqnid  geritur  molimine  magoo, 
Adde  moram,  et  pariter  tecum  qnoque  verba  labcffent 
S«^'a :  seu  qnando  n  mnha  gleba  coactis 
Sternum  frangenda  bidentibtu,  nqnore  bbd  cnin 
Comua  velatatum  cdtvertimiu  antennanun. 
At  .mora  si  fueiit  damw,  {wopeive  jnbebo. 
Si  se  forte  cava  extnlmt  mala  Tipera  terra, 
Tolle  moras,  cape  saxa  manu,  cope  robota,  pattor ; 
Ferte  dti  flanuiiBs,  date  tela,  repeUite  peatem. 
Ipse  etiom  retsus  mat,  in  piKcepaqne  feratur, 
Immenso  cum  prfficipitana  ruit  oceano  nox, 
Aut  cum  perculsua  graviter  pwocmnbit  Iiumi  bos. 
Cumque  etiam  requiea  rebua  datur,  ipaa  qnoqae  ultro 
Cannina  panlisper  cursu  ceaaare  YiAeim 
In  medio  iutemipta :  quierant  com  freta  ponti, 
Postquam  aune  posuere,  qniescere  protiniu  ipsum 
Cemeie  erit,  mediiaque  ineceptia  aiitere  Tersum. 
Quid  dicam,  senior  cum  t«ltuii  unbelle  aine  iotn 
Invalidns  jadt,  et  de&ctia  viriboa  agei  i 
Num  quoqne  turn  twbos  s^ni  pariter  pede  Ungnet : 
Sai^oia  bebet,  frigsit  eSoetv  in  corpse  virea. 
Fortem  autem  juvenem  deceat  prorumpare  in  arces, 
ETertUae  dfonoa,  prtaAactaque  quadmpedantani 
I^ectora  pectimbua  pemunperG,  ateniere  turret 
Ingentes,  totoqne  fraum  dare  Amera  campo. 

Lib.  iii.  3 
'Tis  not  enou^  bia  rersea  to  complete. 
In  measure,  number,  or  determin'd  feet. 
To  all,  pri>p<ntion'd  terms  be  must  diipense. 
And  make  the  scmnd  a  picture  of  tbe  senae ;' 
The  oorrespondent  wwda  exactly  frame, 
The  took,  tbe  features,  and  the  mien  the  same. 
With  rapid  fee«  and  wings,  iritheut  delay. 
This  awiftly  fliee,  and  •mootlily  akima  away  : 
This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  bia  &ce. 
And  Venus  breathes  on  er'ry  limb  a  grace ; 
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That,  otrade  farm,  hu  uncouth  membos  shorn. 

Looks  horrible,  and  ftwwns  with  hii  rough  Imms  ; 

His  monatroua  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 

Volnminong  and  vast,  cnils  up  bdiind ; 

At  once  the  image  and  the  lines  appear. 

Rude  to  the  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 

Lo !  when  the  sailors  steer  the  pood'raua  shipa. 

And  plough,  with  btasen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps. 

Incumbent  cm  the  main  that  roan  around. 

Beneath  the  lab'iing  oara  the  waves  resound  ; 

The  pfows  wide  echoing  through  the  dark  profound. 

To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies; 

Tost  by  the  storm  the  tow'riog  surges  rise ; 

While  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 

Dash'd  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 

Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap. 

The  liquid  mountains  rise,  and  over-hang  the  deep. 

But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  surveys. 

And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas, 

Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  Bubsides, 

And  the  pitch'd  vessel  o'er  the  surface  glides. 

When  things  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  so ; 

For  low  words  please  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim, 

EnonnoOB  in  his  gait,  snd  vsitt  in  every  limb, 

Stslks  tow'ring  on,  the  swelling  words  most  rise 

In  just  propmldon  to  the  monster's  die. 

If  stone  la^  wei^t  his  huge  arms  strive  to  shove. 

The  verse  too  labours ;  the  throng'd  words  scarce  move. 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  ptmd'roua  plou^ 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encomber'd  lines  must  flow. 

Nor  less  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 

Unfnrl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide-stretch'd  tails. 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay, 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake. 

Be  qnidi ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 

His  rimng  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

When  ni^t  deacends.  or  stunn'd  by  num'roas  strokes, 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  line  too  sinks  with  ocMreapondent  sound. 

Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 
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When  the  wild  waves  subside,  and  tempests  cesse. 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace ; 
So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 
Stopp'd  in  the  midst — and  with  the  silent  main 
Pause  for  a  space — at  last  it  ^des  again. 
When  Priani  strains  his  aged  arms,  to  throw 
His  unavailing  jav'lin  at  the  foe ; 
(His  blood  congeal'd,  and  er'ry  nerve  unstrung) 
Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  songj 
Lilce  him,  the  Bolitary  numbers  floiv. 
Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff,  and  slow. 
Not  BO  young  Pynhua,  who  with  rapid  force 
Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  course. 
The  raging  yonth  on  trembling  Ilion  &lls. 
Bums  her  strong  gates,  and  shalces  ber  lofty  walls  ; 
Provt^ea  his  flying  couraer  to  the  speed. 
In  full  career  to  chai^  the  warlike  steed : 
He  piles  the  fidd  with  mountains  of  the  slain; 
He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thunders  thro'  the  plain.         Pitt. 
From  the  Italisn  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have  trans- 
planted this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier  climates,  into  a 
soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  less  favourable  to  its 
increase : 

Sofl  is  the  strain,  when  sephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  Sows  ; 
But  when  loud  billows  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 
From  these  lines,  laboured  with  great  attention,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  rival  wit,  ma;  be  jnd^d  wbat  can  be  expected 
from  the  most  diligent  endeavours  afLer  this  imagery  of 
sooud.   The  verse  intended  to  represent  the  whisper  of  the 
vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to  excel  in  soft- 
ness or  volubility :  and  the  smooth  stream  runs  with  a  per- 
petual clash  of  jarring  consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence 
of  the  torrent  is,  indeed,  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  requires 
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very  little  skill  to  make  our  lan^age  ron^h :  bat  in  these 
lines,  which  meutioii  the  efTort  of  Ajax,  there  is  no  parti- 
cular heaviness,  obstruction,  or  delaj.  The  swiftness  of 
Camilla  is  rather  contrasted  than  exemplified;  why  the 
verse  should  be  len^hened  to  express  speed,  will  not  ea- 
sily be  discovered.  In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  purpose 
by  the  ancLents,  two  short  syllables  were  proDoonced  with 
such  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal  only, to  one  long;  they,  there- 
fore, naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  passing  thrtfngh  a  long 
space  in  a  short  time.  Bat  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  aitd  stately  measure;  and  the  word 
wtbending,  one  of  the  ikioBt  sluggish  and  slow  whioli  our 
laagnage  affords,  canoot  much  accelerate  its  motion. 

These  mles  and  these  exunptes  have  taught  oar  present 
criticks  to  inquire  very  stadioasly  and  minutely  into  sonnds 
and  cadences.  It  b,  therefore,  useful  to  examine  with 
what  skill  they  have  proceeded ;  what  discoveries  they 
have  made;  and  whettier  any  rales  can  he  established 
which  may  guide  us  hereafter  in  such  researches. 


N».  93.    TUESDAY,  PEBRUAKY  5,  1751. 


Erptriar  ipiid  ametdatvr  in  iUot, 

QuonuijdiiRinid  teptur  einit,  atjet  Lalina.      Jdv.  Itel.  i.  170. 
More  nfcly  truth  to  ni^  hei  claim  pmnma. 
On  naniei  doht  toaai  alone  on  booki  and  tomb*. 

Therk  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is  spent  by 
young  students,  than  on  treatises  which  deliver  the  charac- 
ters of  authors ;  nor  any  which  oftener  deceive  the  expec- 
tation of  the  reader,  or  fill  his  mind  with  more  opinions 
which  the  progress  of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his 
knowledge  oblige  him  to  resign. 

Baillet  has  introduced  fais  collection  of  the  decisions  of 
the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  prejudices  which 
mislead  the  crltiek,  and  raise  the  passions  in  rebellion 
against  the  judgment.  His  catalogue,  though  large,  is 
imperfect;  and  who  can  hope  to  complete  it!    The  beau- 
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ties  of  writiug  have  been  observed  to  be  often  BDch  aa  cuo- 
DOt  ID  the  present  state  of  haman  knowledge  be  evinced 
by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into  demonstration! ;  they  are, 
therefore,  wholly  subject  to  the  imagination,  and  do  not  force 
their  effects  upon  a  mind  preoccapied  by  nnfavonrable 
sentiments,  nor  overcome  the  coqnteractioo  of  a  false  prin- 
ciple or  of  stabborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard,  but  to 
please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pronounced  by  Dryden 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  human  abihtieg.  Interest  and' 
passion  wUl  hold  out  long  i^inst  the  closest  siege  of  diar 
grams  and  syllo^ms,  bat  they  are  absolutely  impre^able 
to  imagery  tad  sentiment;  and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance 
to  the  most  powerful  strains  of  Vir^l  or  Homer,  though 
Utey  may  give  way  in  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euclid  or 
Archimedes.  » 

In  trusting,  therefore,  to  the  sentence  of  a  critick,  we  are 
in'  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which  exalts  writers 
too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teaching  what  they  are  yet  to 
learn,  from  that  negligence  which  sometimes  steals  upon 
the  most  vigilant  caution,  and  that  fallibility  to  which  the 
condition  of  nature  has  subjected  every  human  understand- 
ing ;  bat  frwn  a  thousand  extrinsick  and  accidental  causes, 
from  every  thing  which  can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence, 
veneration  or  contempt. 

Many  of  those  who  have  determined  with  great  boldness 
upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merit,  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  having  passed  sentence,  as  Seneca  remarics 
of  Clnadins, 

Vna  lantun  parM  auiita, 
StjH  tt  dkUo, 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before  them ;  for  it 
will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Langbaine,  Borrichius,  or 
Rapin,  that  they  had  very  accurately  perused  all  the  books 
which  they  praise  or  censure ;  or  that,  even  if  nature  and 
learning  had  qaalified  them  for  jndges,  they  could  read  for 
ever  with  the  attention  necessary  to  just  criticism.  Such 
perfonnanceB,  however,  are  not  wholly  without  their  use ; 
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for  the;  are  commoDl;  just  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame, 
and  transmit  the  general  soffrage  of  mankind  when  they 
have  no  particular  motiTes  to  suppress  it. 

Critkks,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  very  freqaently 
misled  by  interest.  The  bigotry  with  which  editors  regard 
the  aathors  whom  they  illnstrate  or  correct,  has  been  ge- 
nerally remarked.  Dryden  was  known  to  have  written 
most  of  his  critical  dissertations  only  to  recommend  the 
work  upon  which  he  then  happened  to  be  employed  :  and 
Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied  the  expediency  of 
poetical  justice,  because  his  own  Cato  was  eondemned  to 
perish  in  a  good  cause. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otherwise  weak 
or  cormpt,  have  indulged  without  scrapie ;  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  them  are  so  complicated  with  our  natural  affec- 
tions, that  they  cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  the 
heart.  Scarce  any  can  hear  with  impartiality  a  compari- 
son between  the  writers  of  his  own  and  soother  country ; 
and  though  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  equally  on  all 
nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with  this  literary  patriotism, 
yet  there  are  none  that  do  not  look  upon  their  aathora  with 
the  fondness  of  affinity,  and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the 
place  of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  or  their  wit. 
There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respect  due  to  compara- 
tive criticism,  when  the  competitors  are  of  different  conn- 
tries,  unless  the  judge  is  of  a  nation  equally  indifferent  to 
both.  The  Italians  could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that 
there  was  any  learning  beyond  the  mountains ;  and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded,  that  there  are  no  wits 
or  reasoners  equal  to  their  own.  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  if  Scaliger  had  not  considered  himself  as  allied  to 
Virgil,  by  being  born  in  the  same  country,  he  would  have 
found  his  works  ao  much  superiour  to  those  of  Homer,  or 
have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  much  seal,  ve- 
hemence, and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by  which 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  dishonour  to  be  some- 
times misguided.     Criticism  has  bo  often  given  occasion  to 
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the  enviona  ud  ill-nattired  of  ^raiiiyin^  their  malignity, 
that  some  have  thought  it  necessarj  to  recommend  the 
▼irtoe  of  caadonr  without  reBtriction,  and  to  preclude  all 
fatore  liber^  of  cenBure.  Writers  possessed  with  this 
opinioD  are  continaally  eororctng  civility  and  decency,  re- 
commending to  critickB  the  proper  diffidence  of  them- 
selves, and  inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  enemies  of  ar- 
rogance and  severity  have  mnch  more  benevolence  or 
modesty  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  or  that  they  feel  in 
their  own  hearts,  any  other  Intentiaa  thau  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  softness  and  delicacy.  Some  are  mo- 
dest because  they  are  timorous,  and  some  are  lavish  of 
praise  because  they  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  ia,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  living  writers, 
when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths  which  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  have  committed  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  betraying  their  own  ignorance,  or 
dulness.  I  shonld  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  which 
had  provoked  me  only  by  bnzzing  in  my  ear ;  and  woald 
not  willingly  interrupt  the  dream  of  hannless  stupidity,  or 
destroy  the  jest  which  makes  its  autiior  laugh.  Yet  I  am 
far  from  thinking  this  tenderness  nniversally  necessary ;  for 
he  that  writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  general  chal- 
lenger, whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  attack ;  since  he 
quits  the  common  rank  of  life,  steps  forward  beyond  the 
lists,  and  offers  his  merit  to  the  pnbliok  judgment.  To 
commence  author  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
aspire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contemporaries, 
whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of  the  human  heart,  and 
considers  how  often  we  gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy 
under  the  appearance  of  contending  for  elegance  and  pro- 
priety, will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  to  disturb ;  there 
can  surely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  secure  them  from 
criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suffer  by  reproach,  and  of 
whom  nothing  now  remains  but  their  writings  and  their 
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names.  Upcm  these  anthors  the  critiok  is  oodoabtedly  at 
full  liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  severity,  since  he  en- 
dan^rs  only  his  own  fame,  and,  like  £neas,  when  he  drew 
his  sword  in  the  infernal  re^ons,  encoonters  phantoms 
which  cannot  be  woanded.  He  may,  indeed,  pay  some 
regard  to  established  reputation ;  but  he  can  by  'that  show 
of  rcTerence  consult  only  bis  own  security,  for  all  other 
motives  are  now  at  an  end. 

The  fanlts  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence  are 
more  dangerous,  because  the  influence  of  his  example  is 
more  extensive ;  and  the  inberegt  of  learning  requires  that 
tfaej  shoald  be  discovered  and  stigmatized,  befiwe  Uiey 
have  the  sanction  of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and 
become  precedents  of  indisputable  authority. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as  one  of  the 
characteriaticks  of  a  true  critick,  that  he  points  out  Pan- 
ties rather  than  fanlts.  But  it  is  rather  natural  to  a  man 
of  learning  and  genius  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  writers  who  have  more  beaotiea  than  faults  to  be  dis- 
played :  for  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  dignify  by  partial  representations,  but  to  hold  out  the 
tight  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover  ^  and  to  promul- 
gate the  determinations  of  truth,  whatever  she  shall  dictate. 


N".  94.    SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  9,  1751. 


JudMz  •  •  •  •  ptr  ebitanttt  eattmu 

Ezplicuit  nu  viclor  amu.  Hon.  Lib.  ir.  Od.  ii.  40. 

Perpetual  migiitnte  is  he 

Who  hcepi  itiict  juttice  full  in  sight ; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  mt  swiHil  ditlaoce  g;aic. 
And  rirtne'i  btdu  victoriously  iiiipl»;s.  FniNcn. 

Th  s  resemblance  of  poetick  numbers  to  the  subject  which 
they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
particular;  as  consisting  in  tfae  flow  and  structure  of  a 
whole  passage  taken  together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound 
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of  some  emphatical  aud  descriptiTe  words,  or  in  the  ca- 
dence and  faarmony  of  single  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  is  to 
be  found  in  every  lan^age  which  admits  of  poetry,  in 
every  author  whose  force  of  fancy  enables  him  to  impress 
images  strongly  on  his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and 
varie^  of  langna^fe  readily  anppty  him  wi^  jnst  repre- 
sentatioDS.  To  sach  a  writer  it  is  natoral  to  change  his 
measnre  with  his  subject,  even  without  any  effort  of  the 
nnderstanding,  or  intervention  of  the  judgment.  To  re- 
Tolve  jollity  and  mirth  necessarily  tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet 
to  gay  aai  sprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity ; 
and  reflecti<H)  on  gloomy  utaations  and  dtsastrons  events', 
will  sadden  bis  nnmbers  as  it  will  clond  his  coontenance. 
But  in  such  passages  there  is  only  the  similitDde  of  plea- 
sure to  pleasvre,  and  of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  imme- 
diate application  to  particular  images.  Tbe  same  flow  of 
joyoas  versification  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage, 
and  the  exultation  of  triumph ;  and  the  same  langaw  of 
melody  will  suit  the  complaints  of  an  alweot  lover,  as  of  a 
conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  occasions  we 
make  the  musick  which  we  imagine  ourselves  to  hear,  that 
we  modulate  the  poem  by  our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe 
to  the  numbers  the  eflects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe 
in  life,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasing  message  in 
an  unplea»ng  manner,  and  that  we  readily  associate  beauty 
and  deformity  with  those  whom  for  any  reason  we  love  or 
hate.  Yet  it  would  be  too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the 
celebrated  adaptations  of  harmony  are  chimerical;  that 
Homer  had  do  extraordinary  attention  to  the  melody  of  bis 
verse  when  he  described  a  nuptial  festivi^ : 

Vip^ac  S  it  SoUfuiv,  taUuv  viroXafiirD/uvilwv, 

tlylvtoti  &vA  doTv,  wdKii  f  ufiivawf  bfipu. 

Hen  ncicd  pomp  lod  genu]  feu)  delight,  • 

And  Kileiiia  dance,  end  hymeDcal  rile  ; 

AloDg  the  iCrcet  the  new-made  biidea  are  led, 

With  torcho  flamiog  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  jauthrul  dancen,  in  a  ciicle,  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  citlern'i  silver  sound.  Fori. 
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That  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  aapposed  Vir^l 
endeavouring  to  represent,  b;  uncommon  aweetnesB  of 
nnmbers,  the  adventitiouB  beauty  of  ^neas : 

0>,  huiurMjiu  Dm  nioilu  ■-  namqut  ^xe  d*»ri» 
C^iariMm  RotD  gmtlrix,  lumtit^tujuvtnlx 
Purpumin,  it  Irtol  nculit  affiirat  /umani. 
The  Trojan  chief  ^peued  in  open  light, 
Augail  in  visage,  uid  acrenciy  bright. 
Hii  mother  godden,  with  bee  buidi  diiine, 
Hmd  fiirm'd  hi*  curling  locki,  ud  made  hit  templei  ihioc  ; 
And  gii'o  hi>  raiting  eyai  a  aparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  yoothrul  ngaac  on  hii  lace.  Dbydkh. 

Or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  harmony 
which  he  mentiooB : 

FonntaiDS  1  and  ye  that  warble  at  ye  flow, 

Melndiaiu  murmun  !  warbling  lone  hii  praiie. 

That  Milton  underatgod  the  force  of  sounds  well-ad- 
justed, and  knew  the  compass  and  variety  of  the  ancient 
measures,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  he  was  both  a  musi- 
cian and  a  critick  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  considered  these 
conformities  of  cadence,  as  either  not  often  attainable  in 
our  language,  or  as  petty  excellencies,  unworthy  of  his 
ambition:  for  it  will  not  he  found  that  be  has  always  as- 
signed the  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the  same  objects.  He 
has  given  in  two  passages  very  minute  descriptions  of  an- 
gelic beauty;  but  Utough  the  images  are  nearly  the  same, 
the  numbers  will  be  found,  upon  comparison,  very  dif- 
ferent : 

And  now  a  itripling  chervb  ha  appean, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  luch  a*  in  hii  face 
Youth  imil'd  celeitial,  and  to  er'ry  limb 
Suilabit  gract  diffut'd,  u  uvil  hifeign'di 
Under  a  coronet  bii  flawing  hair 
In  curl)  <n  tixhwr  cAnfi  play'd :  icingt  hi  vcn 
Of  mantf  a  eciour'd  plunu,  tprinldtd  ailh  gold. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remarkably  de- 
fective in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means  correspoDd. 
ent  with  that  symmetrical  elegance  and  easy  grace,  which 
they  are  intended  to  exhibit.  The  failure,  however,  ia 
fully  compensated  by  the  representation  of  Rapbael,  which 
equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagination : 
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A  Mnpb  wii^'d :  tU  wingi  he  won  lo  ihld* 

Hit  lincruDCDU  dliiDe ;  the  paii  that  clad 

Each  ihoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  hii  breut 

With  T«gal  DTnament :  the  middle  pair 

Gin  lik«  a  Many  lom  hta  irai*t,  umJ  nnnd 

SluRad  hii  lojni  and  thighi,  with  downj  gold, 

And  colour*  dipp'd  in  heaVa  ;  the  third  hia  feat 

Sbadow'd  from  either  heel  with  halhei'd  mail, 

Sky-Unctnr'd  grain !  like  Haia'i  md  he  itood, 

And  ibook  bia  ploinea,  dat  heav'aly  fragiaDce  fill'd 

The  ciicnit  wide, 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct  iraages  by 
an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblonoe  of  soond,  is  some- 
times  studied,  and  sometiines  casual.  Every  language  has 
many  words  formed  in  imitation  of  the  noises  which  they 
signify.  Such  are  stridor,  balo,  and  heatus,  in  Latin ;  and 
in  English,  to  growl,  to  hazz,  to  Mt»,  and  to  jar.  Words 
of  this  kind  give  to  a  verse  the  proper  similitude  of  sound, 
without  much  labour  of  the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is, 
therefore,  to  be  attributed  rather  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet 
they  are  sometimes  combined  with  great  propriety,  and 
undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  impression  of  the  idea. 
We  hear  the  passing  arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Et  fugit  hamsdum  MrUmi  elapta  lagittt. 

Hi'  impeniooa  arrow  whim  on  the  wing.  Pofi, 

And  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description  by  Mil- 
ton: 

-OpenBj 


With  UDpetaoai  recml  and  janing  toond 
Tb'  infernal  dooit  {  and  on  their  hingca  grau 


3at  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  modems,  - 
and,  perhaps,  the  ancients,  have  observed,  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  blind  reverence  acting  upon  fancy.  Dlonysius 
himself  tells  us,  that  the  sound  of  Homer's  verses  some- 
timfis  exhibits  the  idea  of  corporeal  bulk.  Is  not  this  a 
discovery  nearly  ai^roaching  to  that  of  the  blind  man, 
who,  atter  long  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  scariet  co- 
lour, fonod  that  it  represented  nothing  so  much  as  the 
clangour  of  a  trumpet?    The  representative   power  of 
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poetick  hannoDy  «onsuts  of  BOnnd  and  measure ;  of  the 
forc6  <^  the  syllables  n\ng\y  considered,  and  of  the  time 
ID  which  they  are  pronounced.  Sound  can  resembie  ao- 
thing  but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but  motion 
and  dnration. 

The  oriticks,  however,  hare  atruok  out  other  simili- 
tudes ;  uor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numbers  which  cre- 
dulous admiration  cannot  discorer  to  be  eminently  beau- 
tiful. Thus  the  propriety  of  each  of  these  lines  haa  been 
celebrated  by  writers  whose  opinion  the  woiid  has  reason 
to  regard: 

Meuibme  the  nfiA  heaVu  rowl'd  dawn  the  ligbl, 

And  on  the  ibadeil  oc*wi  roih'd  ibc  oight.  D*t  mn. 


DoKD  drop*  the  h«>st,  nor  dmiIi  >  ucond  wound  ; 

But  BprawU  in  ftngt  of  death,  tad  *punu  Ihe  grouad.      Ohvdik, 

P«nuriun(  mtHta,  macatur  ridutdm  miit. 

The  mouDlaiiu  labour,  and  a  mooie  u  bom.  Koicomhoh. 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be  some  re- 
markable conformity  between  the  sadden  aucce8Bi<»i  of 
night  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  ox  under  &  blow,  and  the  btrtb 
of  a  mouse  from  a  moantain ;  since  we  are  told  of  all 
these  images,  that  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
same  farm  and  termination  of  the  versie. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  enthusiasm, 
admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind  may  be  produced.  A 
sudden  stop  at  an  unusnal  syllable  may  image  the  cessation 
of  action,  6t  the  pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  Bas  very 
happily  imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  echo : 

1  fled,  and  cried  out  lUalh: 

Hell  trembled  at  tha  hideout  name,  and  ligli'd 
Fnun  all  her  caTSi,  and  buk  res>uaded  death. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be  varied,  so  aa 
very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only  the  modes  of.extemal 
motion,  but  the  quick  or  slow  sncoesuon  of  ideas,  and  con- 
sequently the  passions  of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  tbs 
power  of  the  spondaick  and  dactylick  harmony,  bat  oar 
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Uncage  can  reach  no  eminent  diversities  of  aoond.  We 
can,  indeed,  sometimes,  by  encumbering  and  retardiug  the 
line,  shov  the  difficulty  of  a  progress  made  by  strong 
efforts  and  with  frequent  intermptiona,  or  mark  a  slow  and 
beayy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the  toil  of  Satan 
struggling  throngh  chaos : 

So  he  with  diffiealtj  and  Ubgoi  htud 

Hor'd  OD :  with  difficulty  ud  Uboor  be. — 

I^DS  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales : 

WaUowing  uowieidj,  enonnoiu  in  their  gait. 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  repreeentations, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  volability  and  levity  of  these 
lines,  which  express  an  action  tardy  and  reluctant : 
Dcacent  aod  fall 

To  HI  ii  advene.    Who  but  Ttit  o!  lue, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hong  on  oui  broken  reai 
Inanltii^,  and  pwined  na  through  the  deep, 
With  what  eatjiuitn  aod  laborioiu  flight 
We  lonk  itau  lawl    Th'  aaceul  ia  eai;  then. 

In  another  place,  be  describes  the  gentle  glide  of  ebbing 
waters  in  a  bne  remarkably  rough  and  baiting : 

Tripping  ebb  ;  that  ilole 

With  raft  foot  tow^  the  deep  who  now  had  itopp'd 
Hit  doicei. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound,  should 
always  aasbt  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never  to  counteract 
it{  and  therefore  Milton  has  here  certainly  committed  a 
fault  like  that  of  a  player,  wbe  looked  on  the  earth  when 
he  implored  the  heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  earth. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  excellencies  which  have  ennobled  all  other 
poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended  that  I  do  not  celebrate  his 
versification  in  higher  terms ;  for  there  are  readers  who 
discover  that  in  this  passage. 

So  (treti^'d  out  hnge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 
a  hn^  form  is  described  in  a  long  line ;  but  the  truth  is, 
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that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in  a  slaw  line,  to 
vhich  it  has  only  the  resemblance  of  time  to  space,  of  an 
honr  to  a  maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  wonders  upon 
the  descriptioD  of  the  ark: 

Tb«n  flrom  Ibe  moiuituni  hgwing  timbet  tall, 

Begin  to  build  a  vokI  of  hii^  bulk ; 

Heunr'il  bj  cubit,  length,  uid  bn&dttl,  uui  heiglit. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the  eaameration, 
not  by  the  measure ;  for  what  analogy  can  there  be  between 
modulations  of  sound,  and  corporeal  dimensions? 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded  this  species 
of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  reject  it  when  it  came 
unsought ;  which  would  often  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigor- 
ous, employed  upon  a  snbject  so  varioas  and  extensire. 
He  had ,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  perform ;  a 
single  sentiment  of  moral  or  religions  truth,  a  single  image 
of  life  or  nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thou- 
sand echoes  of  the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had 
undertaken  to  vatdicate  the  wayt  of  God  to  man,  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  canse,  had  be  lavished 
much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and  sounds. 
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N'-SS.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1751. 

Purnu  rUtmm  cuttoT  tt  Jn/rafUAU, 
Insujtientit  dun  Mopienti^ 
OhuuJiUi  erro ;  nunc  fetrartmn 
Vtia  dcri,  alfu^  itinn  curna 

CqgtM-  nJieto.  H«i.  Ub.i.  Od.ii;()T.  1. 

A  fugitive  fron  hov'a  ud  pn/t, 
I  mock'd  ■(  all  religious  few, 

Deep  sfiene'd  iu  tlie  nmj  lore 
Of  Bad  pfaiksophy ;  bat  nmr 
Hoiu  nfl,  nd  back  m;  vnjl^e  plow 

Ta  tlut  bleu  bubou  wbkb  I  lift  before.  Fbanck. 

TO  THR  RAMBLER. 
6iR, 

Thbre  are  maay  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and 
therefore  I  hope  yon  will  think  me  employed  in  an  office 
not  useless  either  to  learning  or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the 
symptoms  of  an  intellectual  malady,  which,  though  at  first 
it  seiaea  only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  blossoms  of  know- 
ledge, proceed  in  time  to  canker  the  root. 

I  was  boTD  in  the  honse  of  discord.  My  parents  were  of 
unsnitable  ages,  contrary  tempers,  and  different  religions, 
and  therefore  employed  the  spirit  and  aciiteness  which  na- 
ture had  very  liberally  bestowed  npon  both,  in  hourly  dis- 
pntes,  and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other  in 
the  wrong;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of  reason  I  was 
bred  a  disputant,  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domestick 
sophistry,  initiated  in  a  thousand  low  stratagems,  nimble 
shifts,  and  sly  concealments ;  versed  in  all  the  turns  of  al- 
tercation, and  acqoainted  with  the  whdie  discipline  of/end- 
itiff  and  proving. 

It  waa  neoessarily  my  care  to  preserve  Ae  kindness  of 
b6th  the  controverlMts,  and  therefore  I  had  very  early 
formed  the  habit  of  suspending  my  judgment,  of  bearing' 
arguments  with  iodiffereuce,  iBctining,  as  occaaon  reqnind, 
to  either  nde,  and  of  holding  nyseKundetenniBed  between 
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them  till  I  knev  for  what  opinion  I  might  couveniently 
declare. 

Thus,  sir,  I  acquired  rery  early  the  skill  of  disputation ; 
and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in  which  we  believe  our- 
selves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let  my  abilities  lie  nseless,  nor 
suffer  my  dexterity  to  be  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  wrangles  with  my  schoolfellowH,  and 
was  never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other  argu- 
ments than  blows,  by  which  my  antagonists  commonly  de- 
termined the  controversy,  as  I  was,  like  the  Roman  orator, 
much  more  eminent  for  eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  nniversity  I  found  my  predominant  ambition 
completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logick.  I  impressed 
upon  my  memory  a  tbonsand  axioms,  aad  ten  thousand 
distinctioDs,  practised  every  form  of  syllogism,  passed  all 
my  days  in  the  schools  of  dispatation,  and  slept  every  night 
with  Smiglecins'  on  my  pillow. 

You  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon  raised  to 
eminence  by  such  application.  I  was  celebrated  in  my  third 
year  for  the  most  artful  opponent  that  the  university  could 
boast,  and  became  tbe  terrour  and  envy  of  all  the  candi- 
dates for  pfailoBOphicd  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but  at  the  price 
of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I  never  spoke  but  to 
contradict,  nor  declaimed  but  in  defence  of  a  position  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  false,  and  therefore  worthy, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false 
representation,  and  strengthened  with  all  the  art  of  falla- 
cious snbtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see  his  son 
richer  than  himself,  easily  concluded  that  I  should  distin- 
guish myself  among  the  professors  of  the  taw ;  and  there- 
fore, when  I  had  taken  my  first  degree,  despatched  me  to 
the  temple,  with  a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never 
sufier  myself  to  feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty  conld 
retard  my  fortune. 
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Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  was,  I  had  not  yet 
lost  my  reTerence  for  virtae,  and  therefore  could  not  re- 
ceive snch  dictates  witfaont  hoiroar;  but,  however,  was 
pleased  with  his  detenniDation  of  my  course  of  life,  be- 
cause he  placed  me  in  the  way  that  leads  soonest  from  the 
prescribed  walks  of  discipline  and  education,  to  the  open 
fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catches  the 
contagion  of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to  distinguish  myself 
by  sophisms  and  paradoxes.  I  declared  war  against  all 
received  opinions  and  established  rules,  and  levelled  my 
batteries  particularly  against  those  universal  principles 
which  had  stood  unshaken  in  ail  the  vicissitudes  of  litera- 
ture, and  are  considered  as  the  inviolable  temples  of  truth, 
or  the  impr^^ble  bulwarks  of  science. 

I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learning  which 
have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  could 
readily  produce  all  the  arguments  relating  to  matter  and 
motion,  time  and  space,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  maint^n  the 
^tem  of  Newton  or  Descartes,  and  favoured  occasionally 
the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  some- 
times exalted  vegetables  to  sense,  and  sometimes  degraded 
animals  to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  leas  inclined  to  we^en  the  credit  of  history, 
or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I  was  always  of  the 
party  which  I  beard  the  company  condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue  with  great 
copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of  absolute  monarchy,  the 
secrecy  of  its  counsels,  and  the  expedition  of  its  measures; 
and  often  celebrated  the  blessings  produced  by  the  extioo- 
tion  of  parties,  and  preclusion  of  debates. 

Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never  failed  to 
declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the  original  charter 
of  universal  liberty,  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly 
of  voluntary  submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  government,  and 
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the  inconvenieticies  of  every  law.  I  sonetimfs  ibpTed 
how  much  the  condition  of  mankiad  would  be  improTed 
b;  breaking  the  world  into  petty  sor^reigntieB,  imd  some- 
times diaplayed  the  felicity  and  peace  which  uniTeml  mo- 
■aicby  would  difiiise  over  the  earth- 
To  every  acknowledged  faot  I  fbond  innumerable  objec- 
tions ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of  hiiitory  only  by  ab- 
stracted probability,  sod  therefore  I  made  no  scrapie  of 
bidding  defiance  to  testimony.  I  have  more  than  oDce 
questioned  the  existence  of  Alexander  the  great;  and. 
having  demonstrated  the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  like  the 
pyramids  of  £^ypt,  I  frequently  hioted  my  suspicion  that 
the  world  had  been  long  deceived,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  found  only  in  the  narratives  of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined  my 
skepticism  to  hiitorioel  controversies  and  philosopfaical 
diaquJsitioUB ;  but  having  noir  vio|lated  ny  reasoa,  and  ae- 
cuatomed  myself  to  inquire  not  after  proofs,  but  objections ; 
I  had  perplexed  troth  with  falsehood,  til)  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  judgment  embairassed,  and  my  intellects  dis- 
torted. The  habit  of  considering  every  propotitioB  as 
alike  uncertain,  left  me  no  test,  by  which  any  tenet  could 
be  tried;  every  opinion  presented  both  sides  with  equal 
evidence,  and  my  fallacies  began  to  operate  upon  my  own 
miad  1q  m<wo  important  inquines.  It  was  at  last  the  sport 
of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of  moral  dn^,  aa4 
efface  the  distiootioiis  of  good  and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened 
the  sense  of  coaviotion,  and  abandoned  my  heart  to  the 
fluctuations  of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  without 
compass,  without  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  peace  ofooa-. 
science,  without  principles  of  reaaou.  or  motives  of  actim. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  first  perceptions  of 
truth,  of  spreading  for  diversion  the  snares  of  sophistry,  and 
engaging  reason  against  its  own  determiiiatiaoi. 

The  disproportioDs  of  abaordity  grow  less  and  less  via- 
ble as  we  are  recoogiled,  by  degeees,  to  tiie  defonsUy  of 
a  mistress ;  and  falsehood,  by  long  use,  is  assiuilated  to  thi» 
mind,  as  poison  to  the  body. 
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I  had  MDii  Ae  mortificKtiOD  of  aeeing^  my  coDTenatioD 
conitsd  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked,  by  either  boys  who 
were  enchanted  by  norelty,  or  wretchei,  who  baving  Eong 
disobeyed  virtae  and  reason,  were  now  daairou  of  my  as- 
sistance to  dethrone  them, 

llras  Earned,  I  sfanddered  at  my  own  corroption,  and 
that  pride  by  which  I  had  been  sednced,  contribnted  to 
reclaim  me.  t  was  weaiy  of  oontinuai  irresolntioD,  and  a 
perpetnal  eqnipoise  of  the  mind ;  and  ashamed  of  being 
the  fBTOnrite  of  those  who  were  •c<Hiied  and  ahanned  by 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dispute,  pre- 
scribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  nnderstanding,  and  resolved, 
instead  of  rejecting  all  established  opinions  idiich  I  conld 
not  prore,  to  tt^erate,  tbongh  not  adopt  all  which  I  oonid 
not  confate.  I  forebore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  need' 
Ie»  GontroTendes,  to  disooss  qoeitsiMis  cwifessedly  oncer- 
tain,  and  retrained  steadily  from  gratifying  my  vanity  by 
the  snpport  of  ftdaeboed. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  leiq^tb  reeoTered  from  my  argn- 
mental  delirium ,  and  find  myself  in  the  state  of  one  awaken- 
ed from  the  confusion  and  taaolt  of  a  fererish  dream.  I 
rejoiqe  in  the  new  possession  of  evidence  and  reality,  and 
atep  OD  from  tmth  to  trath  with  eoDfidence  and  qniet. 
I  an,  sir,  8u. 

PSRTINAX. 


N".  96.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16, 1751. 


Truth  in  FUtonick  orDnnwnU  bedeck 'd, 
Inlbrc'd  we  Iotc,  uoheeding  ncdlect. 

It  ia  reported  of  the  Peraiaos,  by  an  ancient  writer,  that 
the  snm  of  their  edacation  oensisted  in  teaching  yoath  to 
ride,  le  ihoat  mtk  tka  bow,  and  to  apmt  truth. 
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Th«  bow  BDJ  the  horse  were  easily  mastered,  but  it 
would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed  by  what 
arts  veracity  was  cultiTated,  and  by  what  preservatiTes  a 
Persian  mind  was  secured  against  the  temptations  to 
falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of  man- 
kind, many  incitements  to  forsake  truth;  the  need  of  pal- 
liating our  own  faults,  and  the  conveDience  of  imposing  oa 
the  ignorance  or  credulity  of  others,  so  frequently  occur ; 
so  many  immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
present  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  delusion,  that 
very  few  of  those  who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  bare 
spirit  and  constancy  suflBcient  to  support  them  in  the  steady 
practice  of  open  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn  to  bear  it ;  for  no 
species  of  falsehood  is  more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which 
the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  interest, 
aud  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who  are  neither  ser- 
vile nor  timorona,  are  yet  desirous  to  bestow  pleasure; 
and  while  nnjust  demands  of  praise  continue  to  be  made, 
there  will  always  he  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness, 
will  dispose  to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended,  and 
many  whom  their  conscience  can  scarcely  charge  with 
stooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  <^  others  by 
their  vanity,  and  patronised  the  vices  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own  sake ;  it 
is  generally  nopleasing,  because  contrary  to  our  wif^es, 
and  opposite  to  our  practice ;  and  as  onr  attention  natu- 
rally follows  our  interest,  we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are 
afraid  to  know,  aud  soon  forget  what  we  have  do  inclina- 
tion to  impress  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have  been  in- 
vented,  by  iriuch  the  reluctance  against  truth  may  be  over- 
come; and  as  physick  is  given  to  children  in  confections, 
precepts  have  been  hidden  under  a  thousand  appearances. 
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tbat  mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 
structioD. 

While  the  worid  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  trnth  came 
amon^  mortals  from  above,  and  falsehood  from  below. 
Truth  was  the  daoghter  of  Jupiter  and  wisdom;  false- 
hood was  the  progeny  of  folly  impregnated  by  the  wind. 
They  advanced  with  equal  confidence  to  seize  the  domi- 
nion of  the  new  creation,  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their 
force  were  well  known  to  the  celestials,  all  the  eyes  of 
heaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest. 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superioar  power  and  jnster 
claim,  and  therefore  came  on  tovering  and  majestick,  un- 
assisted and  alooe;  reason,  indeed,  always  attended  her, 
but  appeared  her  follower,  rather  than  companion.  Her 
march  was  slow  and  stately,  but  her  motion  was  perpe- 
tually progressive,  and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
foot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien  and  at- 
titudes of  truth,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  arts  of  mi- 
mickry.  She  was  surrounded,  animated,  and  supported 
by  iDunmerable  legions  of  appetites  and  passions,  but,  like 
other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often  to  receive 
law  from  her  allies.  Her  motions  were  sudden,  irregular, 
and  violent ;  for  she  had  no  steadiness  nor  constancy.  She 
often  gained  conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she 
never  hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  but  maintained 
by  the  help  of  the  passions,  whom  she  generally  found  re- 
solute and  faithful. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists  met  in  full 
opposition.  In  these  encounters,  falsehood  always  in- 
vested her  head  with  clouds,  and  commanded  fraud  to 
place  ambushes  about  her.  In  her  left  hand  she  bore  the 
shield  of  impudence,  and  the  quiver  of  sophistry  rattled 
on  her  shoulder.  All  the  passions  attended  at  her  call; 
vanity  clapped  her  wings  before,  and  obstinacy  supported 
her  behind.  Thus  guarded  and  assisted,  she  sometimes 
advanced  against  truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack  ; 
but  always  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance,  perpe- 
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tually  shifted  her  ground,  and  let  flyJier  arrows  in  diflereot 
directioDS ;  for  she  certainly  found  that  her  strength  failed, 
vbenever  the  eye  of  truth  darted  full  upon  her. 

Troth  had  the  awful  aspect,  though  not  the  thnnder  of 
her  father ;  and  when  the  long  continnaace  of  the  contest 
brought  them  near  to  one  another,  falsehood  let  the  arms 
of  sophistry  fall  from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  shield 
of  impudence  with  both  her  bands,  sheltered  herself  amongst 
the  passions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always  recovered 
in  a  abort  time ;  but  it  was  common  for  the  slightest  hiut 
received  by  falsehood,  to  spread  its  malignity  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  to  burst  open  agtun  when  it  seemed 
to  have  been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  experience  that  her 
superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course,  and 
the  changes  of  her  posture.  She  therefore  ordered  suspi- 
cion to  heat  the  ground  before  her,  and  avoided  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  truth,  who,  as  she  never  varied 
her  point,  but  moved  constantly  upon  the  same  line,  was 
easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and  desultory  movements, 
the  quick  retreats,  and  active  doubles  which  falsehood 
always  practised,  when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  terrour 
by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure  falsehood  every  hour  encroached 
upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire  through  all 
climes  and  regions.  Wherever  she  carried  her  victories 
she  left  the  passions  in  full  authority  behind  her;  who 
were  so  well  pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out 
with  great  obstinacy  when  truth  came  to  seize  their  posts, 
and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progress,  though  they  could 
not  always  stop  it.  They  yielded  at  last  with  great  reluct- 
ance, frequent  rallies,  and  sullen  submissioa ;  and  always 
inclined  to  revolt  when  truth  ceased  to  awe  them  by  her 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from  the  heavenly 
palaces,  expected  to  have  been  received  by  universal  ac- 
clamation, cherished  with  kindness,  beard  with  obedience, 
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and  ionted  to  spread  ber  influence  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, now  found,  that  wherever  ahe  came,  she  mnst  force 
her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  preclnded  by  prejudice, 
and  ever;  heart  preoccupied  by  passiou.  She  indeed  ad- 
vaooed,  but  she  advaBced  slowlj,  and  often  lost  the  con- 
qoeflts  which  she  left  behind  her,  hj  sudden  insurrections 
of  the  appetites,  that  shoolL  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged 
themselves  again  under  Uie  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Tmtb,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the  struggle, 
for  ber  vigour  was  unconquerable;  yet  she  was  provoked 
to  see  herself  thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy  whom 
she  looked  on  with  contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage 
but  such  as  she  owed  tg  inconstancy,  weakness,  and  artifice. 
She,  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappointment,  called  upon 
her  father  Jupiter  to  reestablish  her  in  the  skies,  and  leave 
mankind  to  the  disorder  and  misery  which  they  deserved, 
by  submitting  willingly  to  the  Dsurpation  of  falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to  grant  her 
request,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  her  labours,  and  mitigate 
her  vexation.  He  commanded  her  to  cotuult  the  muses 
by  what  methods  she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception,  and 
reigD  without  the  toil  of  incessant  war.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered, that  she  obstructed  her  own  pn^ress  by  the  se- 
verity of  her  aspect,  and  the  solemnity  of  her  dictates ;  and 
that  men  would  never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceased  to 
fear  her,  since,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  falsehood,  they 
seldom  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  ease  or  pleasure,  be- 
cause ahe  took  the  shape  that  was  most  engaging,  and  al- 
ways sufiered  herself  to  be  dressed  and  painted  by  desire. 
The  muses  wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and 
changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers;  with  this  they  invested  truth,  and  named 
her,  fiction.  She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer  with  more 
success;  for  when  she  demanded  entrance  of  the  passions, 
they  often  mistook  her  for  falsehood,  and  delivered  up 
their  charge ;  but  when  she  had  once  taken  possession,  she 
was  soon  disrobed  by  reason,  and  shone  out,  in  her  oiigi- 
ual  form,  with  oative  effulgence  and  resistless  dignity. 
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Facanda  mlpx  vnla  napliat 
Priimin  inqitiiuivere,  tl  g*iui*,  ft  domet. 
Hocfmte  itrivaia  ciada 

la  palriam  fvpulamqutjlaiit.  Uon.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  vL  18. 

Fruitful  of  chinei,  thii  age  firat  ttain'd 

Their  hapleu  ofiipring,  lod  profao'd 

The  nuptial  bed  ;  from  whence  the  woet, 

Which  varioai  and  unaumber'd  me 

Fiom  thit  polluted  fountain  head, 

O'ei  Rome  and  o'er  tha  lutioai  ^ntai].  Fbancis. 

TtlE  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertaiDmeiit  to  an 
author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater  favours, 
who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  hnman  nature,  and 
taoght  the  passions  to  tnove  at  the  command  of  virtae. 

TO  THB  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Whbn  the  Spectator  was  first  published  in  single 
papers,  it  gave  me  so  mucb  pleasure,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  my  age  to  recollect  it ;  and  when 
I  reflect  on  the  foibles  of  those  times,  as  described  in  that 
useful  work,  and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reign- 
ing among  us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  yoa  would  oftener 
take  cogniEance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the 
human  species,  that,  if  your  precepts  and  observations  be 
carried  down  to  posterity,  the  Spectators  may  show  to  the 
rising  generation  what  were  the  fashionable  follies  of  their 
grandmothers,  the  Kambler  of  their  mothers,  and  that  from 
both  they  may  draw  instmction  and  warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  which  took  notice  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by  which  they 
vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  used  to  pronounce  such 
forward  young  women  seekers,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them,  by  a  mark  of  infamy,  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  to  stay  till  they  were  sought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the  manners  of 
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women,  that  I  woald  now  be  villing  to  compound  with 
them  for  that  name,  although  I  then  thought  it  disgmcefal 
enough,  if  the;  would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  they 
are  too  generally  given  up  to  oegligence  of  domestick 
basinoBs,  to  idle  amnsements,  and  to  wicked  rackets,  with- 
out  any  settled  view  at  all  bat  of  squandering  time. 

Id  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting  sometimes  an 
appearance  in  the  riog,  sometimes  at  a  good  and  chosen 
play,  sometimes  on  a  Tisit  at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation, 
the  young  ladies  contented  themselves  to  be  found  em- 
ployed in  domestick  duties  ;  for  then  ronis,  drums,  balls, 
assemblies,  and  such  like  markets  for  women,  were  not 
known. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  and  characteristiok 
^ces  of  the  sex;  and  if  a  forward  spirit  poshed  itself  into 
notice,  it  was  exposed  in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places  where  single 
women  were  to  be  seen  by  strangers.  Hen  went  thither 
expecting  to  see  them,  and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only 
purpose. 

But  some  good  often  resulted,  however  improper  might 
be  their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  in  the  way  of  their 
duty.  The  man  must  be  abandoned  indeed,  who  loves  not 
goodness  in  another;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of  that 
age  so  wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  as  pride  and  conceit 
have  since  made  them  affect  to  be.  When,  therefore,  they 
saw  a  fair  one  whose  decent  behavioor  and  cheerful  piety 
showed  her  earnest  in  her  first  duties,  they  bad  the  less 
doubt,  judging  politically  only,  that  she  would  have  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  the  jrismg 
of  a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional  charms  has  de- 
votion given  to  her  recommnoicated  features? 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they  beard. 
Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying  among  the  pro- 
phets whom  be  bad  set  out  to  destroy.  To  a  man  thus  put 
into  good  humour  by  a  pleasing  object,  religion  itself  looked 
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moreaoitatHe.  The  meu  seeken  of  the  Speotator'a  time 
lored  the  boly  place  for  the  object* a  sake,  and  loved  the 
ottject  for  her  suitable  behaviour  in  it 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  tbe;  tbouglit 
that  a  young  lady  of  snob  good  principles  mast  be  ad- 
dressed only  by  the  man  who  at  leart  made  a  abow  of 
good  prinoipieg,  vbetber  his  heart  was  yet  quite  right 
or  not. 

Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviour,  at  any  time  of  the 
service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were  her  own, 
her  ean  the  preacher's.  Women  are  always  most  observed 
wben  they  seem  themselves  least  to  observe,  or  to  lay  ont 
for  observation.  The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  loves  rather 
to  receive  confidence  f^om  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fair 
one,  than  to  find  itself  obliged  to  retreat. 

When  a  young  gentleman's  aSection  was  thus  laudably 
engaged,  he  pursued  its  natural  dictates;  keeping  then 
was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and  scandalous  vice,  avd  a  wife 
Was  tbe  summit  of  his  wiriies.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded, 
and  preeogagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whom  be 
loved,  he  was  ready  to  think  must  be  admired  by  all  the 
worid.     His  fears,  bis  uncertainties,  increased  his  love. 

Every  inquiry  be  made  into  the  lady's  domestkk  exo^- 
le>oe,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chosen,  will  surely  Dot 
be  neglected,  cmfirmed  him  in  his  choice.  He  opens  his 
heart  to  a  common  fViend,  and  honestly  discovers  the  state 
«f  hb  fortune.  His  friend  applies  to  those  of  the  yoni^ 
hdy,  whose  parents,  if  they  approve  bis  proposes,  disclose 
them  to  their  daughter. 

She,  perliaps,  -is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  passioa 
of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  assiduities,  bis 
constant  attendance  at  a  church,  whither,  till  of  late,  be 
nsed  seldom  to  come,  and  a  thonsaad  little  observances 
that  he  paid  her,  had  very  probably  first  forced  her  to  re- 
gard, and  then  incltned  her  to  favour  him. 

That  a  young  lady  sbovtd  be  in  love,  and  tbe  love  of  the 
young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy  which  pro- 
deiiee,  and  even  policy,  most  not  allow.     But,  thus  applied 
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to,  sbe  ia  all  refflgnation  to  her  pareats.     Charming  reng- 
natioD,  which  inclittatioD  opposM  not. 

Her  relatioDs  appland  her  for  ber  dnt; ;  friends  meet ; 
point!  are  adjoatadi  deUghtfol  perturbatioiia,  and  hopes, 
and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  ap  the  tedionB  space  till  an  in- 
terview is  granted ;  for  the  young  lady  had  not  made  her- 
self cheap  at  pabUck  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modestly  reserved; 
he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  his  passion;  the  coosoi- 
onsness  of  her  own  worth,  and  bis  appfication  to  ber  pa- 
rents, take  from  ber  any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  ibe 
owns  herself  obliged  to  faim  for  bis  good  opinion.  The  in- 
quiries of  ber  friends  into  his  character,  have  tai^ht  her 
that  his  good  opinioa  deserves  to  be  valued. 

She  tacitJy  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  renews  then  ; 
'  the  regard  of  eaoh  for  the  other  is  cmfirmed ;  and  when 
be  presses  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  decla- 
ratioa  of  an  entire  acqaiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  mo- 
dest acknowledgment  of  estemn  for  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents,  therefore,  for  a  aear  day;  and 
tlunks  himself  under  ohlif^tion  to  them  for  the  oheerfal 
and  afieotionate  raanser  with  which  they  receive  bis  agree- 
lUtle  application. 

With  this  prospect  of  fatnre  happiness,  the  marriage  is 
celebrated,  Gratalations  pour  in  from  every  qaarter.  Pa- 
rents and  relations  on  both  sides,  brought  acquainted  in 
the  course  of  the  coortship,  can  receive  the  hqtpy  couple 
with  coontenauces  illumined,  and  joyful  heaits. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one  family,  ar* 
the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  the  other.  Their 
two  families,  thus  made  one,  oie  the  worid  to  the  young 
couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  piinoipal  delight,  nor  do 
they  ever  occasioeally  quit  it  but  they  find  the  pleasure  of 
returning  to  it  alimented  in  piopwtion  to  tlie  time  of  theb 
absonce  fitom  iL  ^ 

Oh,  Hr..  Ramblei  I  forgive  ^e  talkatiTeness  of  an  old 
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man !  When  I  courted  and  mairied  my  Leetitia,  then  s 
blooming  beanty,  every  thing  passed  jnst  sol  But  how  is 
the  case  now?  The  ladies,  maidens,  wires,  and  widows, 
are  engrossed  by  places  of  open  resort  and  general  enter- 
tainment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and 
being  constantly  frequented,  make  home  irksome.  Break- 
fas tin g'P laces,  dining-places,  routs,  drums,  concerts,  balls, 
plays,  operas,  masquerades  for  the  evening,  and  even  for 
all  night,  and  lately,  publick  gales  of  the  goods  of  broken 
housekeepers,  which  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners 
has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come  in  as  another 
seasonable  leKef  to  these  modern  time-killers. 

In  the  summer,  there  are  in  every  country  town  asBem- 
blies  ;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough  I  what 
expense  of  .dress  and  equipage  is  required  to  qualify  the 
frequenters  for  such  emulous  appearance ! 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest  people 
have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gaming-tables  for 
pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  induced  to  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty to  support  extrav^^nce,  and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  trequent  those  publick  places,  tbey 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  wherever  men  dare 
go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall  stare  most  impudently,  or 
who  shall  laugh  loudest  on  the  publick  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if  they  visit 
those  places,  ate  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  resolve  to  live 
single,  except  they  are  bought  at  a  very  high  price.  They 
can  be  spectators  of  all  that  passes,  and,  if  they  please, 
more  than  spectators,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  com- 
panion of  an  evening  and  the  companion  for  life,  require 
very  different  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a  domestick 
wife,  would  go  further  than  ten  thousand  in  this.  Yet  set- 
tlements are  expected,  that  often,  to  a  mercantile  man 
eq>ecially,  sink  a  fortune  into  uselessness ;  and  pinmoney 
is  stipulated  for,  which  m^es  a  wife  independent,  and  de- 
stroys love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man*H  power  to  lay  any 
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oblation  npon  her,  that  might  engage  gratitude,  and  kin- 
dle affection.  Wheu  to  all  this  the  card-tables  are  added, 
how  can  a  prudent  man  think  of  marrying? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to  find  wives, 
mast  ndt  the  sex  be  left  to  the  faplings,  the  coxcombs,  the 
libertines  of  the  age,  whom  they  help  to  make  such?  And 
need  even  these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the  gay  co- 
quette obtains  by  her  flutters?  As  she  is  approachable  by 
every  man  without  requiring,  I  will  not  say  incense  or 
adoration,  bat  even  common  complaisance,  every  fop  treats 
her  as  npon  the  level,  looks  apon  bar  light  airs  as  invita- 
tions, and  is  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she  has 
companions  indeed,  but  no  lovers ;  for  love  is  respectful 
and  Umoroufli  and  where,  among  all  her  followers,  will  iihe 
find  a  hnsbaod  ? 

Set,  dear  sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the  inconsi- 
derate, the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  At  one  time  or  other,  women,  not  utterly 
tbougbtless,  will  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  cen- 
sure, and  the  charity  of  your  instruction. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reproofs  have  no 
effect  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in  fashionable  folly, 
they  may  be  retailed  from  their  months  to  their  nieces, 
(marriage  will  not  often  have  entitled  these  to  daughters,) 
when  they,  the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  themselves  elbowed 
off  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flntterers ;  for  the  most 
admired  women  cannot  have  many  Tunbridge,  many  Bath 
seasons  to  blaze  in ;  since  even  fine  faces,  often  seen,  are 
lets  regarded  than  new  faces,  the  proper  pnoishment  of 
showy  girls  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoUtickly  cheiqt. 

Your  sincere  admirer,  Sus\ 
*  Tbc  writer  of  thii  pap«r  wu  Richwdioa,  the  DovdiM.    8«e  prehee. 
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CrtatiM  U  mtMoi,  Me  mS*  Cath*  MlUwt.  Jot.  SM.  «.  3. 

Which  mK  SuTDCntoi  brook'd  atCoMi'sbMid, 

N«r  gmr'Uiv  Oillwiron  hi*  bsig^j  lord.  ELraiNtini. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 
MR.  RAMBLER, 

You  kave  often  endeiiToared  to  impreaa  «poa  your 
readers  an  obaervation  of  more  trntb  than  novelty,  that  ' 
life  passei,  for  the  most  part,  in  petty  transaotiona ;  that 
oar  hours  ^lide  away  in  trifling^  aaiaaenentg  and  slight  gra- 
tificadons ;  and  that  there  very  seldcMn  emerges  my  occa- 
sion that  ean  call  forth  great  vnrtue  or  great  ^Uities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculatioo  has  do  inin- 
ence  on  conduct  Just  conclnsioas,  and  cogent  argaments, 
formed  by  laborious  study,  and  diligent  ntqairy,  are  often 
reposited  in  the  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's 
chest,  tuelesH  alike  to  others  and  himself.  As  soaw  are  whA 
richer  for  the  extent  of  their  posseasisas,  others  are  aot 
wiaer  for  the  multitude  of  their  ideas. 

YoD  have  truly  described  thb  stale  of  human  beaigt, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  yoa  have  acoomnodated 
your  precepts  to  your  description ;  whether  you  have  not 
generally  eonsidered  your  readers  as  iaflaeaded  by  the  tra- 
gick  passions,  and  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  only  fitoM 
powerfiil  agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  aothot  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement  of  a 
single  art,  or  the  establishment  of  a.  controverted  dootnae. 
but  equally  intends  the  advantage,  and  equally  courts  the 
perusal  of  all  the  classes  of  mankind,  nothing  can  justly 
seem  unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation may  be  increased,  and  the  duly  satisfactJous  of 
familiar  life  secured  from  iutermption  and  disgust. 

For  this  reason  you  would  not  have  injured  yonrreputa- 
tiott,  if  you  bad  some^mes  descended  to  the  minuter  duties 
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of  social  beings,  aod  enforced  tbe  observaiice  of  those  little 
civilities  and  ceremonious  delicacies,  which,  incousiderable 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  scieDce,  and  difficult  as 
they  may  prove  to  be  detailed  with  digoity,  yet  contribute 
to  tbe  regulation  of  the  world,  by  facilitating  the  inter- 
course between  one  man  and  another,  and  of  which  tbe 
French  have  sufficiently  testi&ed  their  esteem,  by  tenping 
the  koowledge  and  practice  of  them  Sfovoir  vivre,  the  art 
of  living. 

Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  which  we  never 
estimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconvenience  of  its  loss.  Its 
influence  upon  the  manners  is  constant  and  nniform,  so 
that,  like  an  equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  every  action  are  so  adjusted  to  each  other, 
that  we  do  not  see  where  any  errour  could  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  rather  acquiesce  in  its  propriety  than  admire 
its  exactness. 

'  But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a  little  fa- 
'  miliarity  with  those  who  were  never  taught  to  endeavour 
tbe  gratification  of  others,  but  regulate  their  behaviour 
merely  by  their  own  will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessity  of 
established  modes  and  formalities  to  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  common  life. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufficient,  without 
the  supplemental  laws  of  good-breeding,  to  secure  freedom 
from  degenerating  to  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swell- 
ing into  insolence;  a  thousand  incivilities  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  a  thousand  offices  neglected,  witiioat  any  re- 
morse of  conscience,  or  reproach  from  reason. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to  be  rather 
ease  thau  pleasure.  Tbe  power  of  delighting  most  be  con- 
ferred by  nature,  and  cannot  be  delivered  by  precept,  or 
obtained  by  imitation ;  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of 
a  very  small  number  to  ravish  and  to  charm,  every  man 
may  hope,  by  rules  and  caution,  not  to  give  pain,  and  may, 
tiierefore,  by  the  help  of  good-breeding,  enjoy,  the  kind- 
ness of  mankind,  though  he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher 
distinctions. 

R.  I.  H  h 
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The  univerBal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance  is  in- 
cluded, and  from  which  Sow  all  the  formalitiea  which  cnstom 
has  established  in  civilized  nations,  is,  lluit  no  Man  bIuM 
give  any  preftrence  to  himself.  A  rule  so  comprehensive 
and  certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to 
image  an  incivility,  without  supposing  it  to  be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place,  some  parUcular  modes 
of  the  ceremoaial  part  of  good-breeding,  which,  being  arbi- 
trary and  accidental,  can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and 
conversation;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  diiTer- 
ent  gradations  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjustments  of 
place  and  precedence.  These,  however,  may  be  often  vio- 
lated withont  offence,  if  it  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  nei- 
ther malice  nor  pride  contributed  to  the  failure ;  hot  will 
not  atone,  however  rigidly  observed,  for  tbe  tamonr  of  in- 
solence, or  petulance  of  contempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of  mankind, 
less  real  and  rational  complaisance,  than  among  those  who 
have  passed  Ibeir  time  in  paying  and  receiving  visits,  in 
frequenting  publick  entertainments,  in  studying  tbe  exact 
measures  of  ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  variations  of 
fashionable  courtesy. 

Tbey  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  beat  the  door 
of  an  acqumntance,  bow  many  steps  they  must  attend  him 
towards  the  gale,  and  what  interval  should  pass  before  hia 
visit  is  returned ;  hat  seldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civility,  nor  refuse  their 
own  vanity  any  gratification,  however  eiqiensive  to  the 
quiet  of  another. 

Trypherus  is  a  man  remiu'kable  for  splendour  and  ex- 
pense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  originally  placed  by  his 
fortune  and  rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  community,  has. 
acquired  that  air  of  dignity,  and  that  readiness  in  tbe  ex- 
change of  compliments,  which  courts,  balb,  and  levees, 
easily  confer. 

But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  purposes  of  malig- 
nity, partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  partly 
by  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  great  satisfaction  his 
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own  grandeur  and  riches,  is  hourly  ^ving  disguat  to  those 
whom  chance  or  expectation  subjects  to  bis  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a  small  house, 
he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of  spacious  apartments,  and 
the  convenience  of  changing  his  lodging-room  in  different 
parts  of  the  year;  tells  him,  that  he  hates  confinement; 
and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  less,  he  should 
never  wake  without  thinking  of  a  prison. 

To  Eucretas,  a  man  of  birtfa  equal  to  himself,  but  of 
much  less  estate,  fae  showed  his  services  of  plate,  and  re- 
marked that  such  things  were,  indeed,  nothing  better  than 
costly  trifles,  but  that  no  man  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman  without  tbem ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  if  his 
estate  was  smaller,  he  should  not  think  of  enjoying,  bnt  in- 
creaJiing  it,  and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for  bis  eldest 
son. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  observer  than 
himself,  collected  a  great  many  shifts  and  artifices,  by 
vbich  poverty  is  concealed ;  and,  among  the  ladies  of  small 
fortuoe,  never  fails  to  talk  of  frippery  and  sligbt  silks,  and 
the  convenience  of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a  catalogue 
of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  rarities,  which,  thou^ 
fae  knows  the  humble  neatness  of  my  habitation,  he  seldom 
fails  to  conclude  by  a  declaration,  that,  wherever  he  sees  a 
house  meanly  furnished,  he  despises  the  owner's  taste,  or 
pities  bis  poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Trypherus,  by 
which  he  is  become  the  terrour  of  all  who  are  less  wealthy 
than  himself,  and  has  raised  innumerable  enemies,  without 
rivalry,  and  without  malevolence. 

Yet,  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with  Trypherus, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  God  any  mao  who  does  not  fre- 
quently, like  him,  indulge  his  own  pride,  by  forcing  others 
into  a  comparison  with  himself,  when  he  knows  the  advan- 
tage is  on  his  side,  without  considering,  that,  unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasing  ideas,  is  a  species  of  oppression : 
and  that  it  is  little  more  crimiaal  to  deprive  another  of 
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some  real  advantage,  than  to  interrupt  that  forgetfulness 
of  its  absence  which  is  the  next  happiuess  to  actual  pos- 
session. 

I  am,  &c. 

EUTROPIUfl. 


S'.  90.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1751. 


Sellktt  ingtniit  uiiytu  (M  caneerdiajmctit, 

£t  wrvot  iludiijadira  fuiifu*  tui, 
Riaticui  agriceUim,  miUi/tra  btUa  gtreattm, 

Rteterm  dttbi*  jivvila  pujipii  rnnal.         Ovin.  El  Pool.  *.  50. 
Congcoial  puiiooi  louli  together  bind. 
And  ev'rj  calling  tniDgtes  with  it4  kind  ; 
Soktier  vailtt  with  laldici,  iwiin  with  iwain. 
The  lUTinet  with  him  that  rave*  the  malo.  F.  Levii. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  providence,  for  the  conservation 
of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of  nature,  and  for  the  re- 
gular propagation  of  the  several  classes  of  life  with  which 
the  elements  ore  peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be 
drawn  by  some  secret  attraction,  to  those  of  his  own  kind; 
and  that  not  only  the  gentle  and  domestick  animals,  which 
naturally  unite  into  companies,  or  cohabit  by  pairs,  should 
coDttnoe  faithful  to  their  species ;  bat  even  those  ravenous 
and  ferocious  savages,  which  Aristotle  observes  never  to 
be  gregarious,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts  in  search 
of  one  another,  rather  than  pollute  the  world  with  a  mon- 
strous birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lover  tribes  of 
the  creation  require  that  they  should  be  detemined  to  pro- 
per mates  by  some  uniform  motive  of  choice,  or  some  co- 
gent principle  of  instinct,  it  is  necessary,  likewise,  that 
man,  whose  wider  capaci^  demands  more  gratifications, 
and  who  feels  in  himpelf  innumerable  wants,  which  a 
life  of  solitude  cannot  supply,  and  innumerable  powers,  to 
which  it  cannot  give  employment,  shoald  be  led  to  suit- 
able companions  by  particular  influence ;  and  among  many 
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bein^  of  the  same  nature  vith  himself,  he  may  select 
some  for  intimacy  aad  teudemess,  and  improTe  the  condi- 
tion  of  his  existence,  by  superadding  friendship  to  hu- 
manity, and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that  of  the  species. 

Other  aaimals  are  so  formed,  that  they  seem  to  contri- 
bute veTy  little  to  the  happiness  of  each  other,  and  know 
Deither  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  lore,  nor  hatred,  bat  as  they  are 
urged  by  some  desire  immediately  subservient  either  to 
the  support  of  their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of 
titeir  race ;  they,  therefore,  seldom  appear  to  regard  any  of 
the  minnter  disorimi  nations  which  diatingoisb  creatures  of 
the  same  kind  from  one  another. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindness,  more 
than  his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature,  Babylon  or 
London,  with  all  their  multitudes,  wonld  have  to  him  Uie 
desolation  of  a  wilderness ;  his  affections,  not  compressed 
into  a  narrower  compass,  wonld  vanish,  like  elemental  fire, 
in  boundless  evaporation ;  he  would  languish  in  perpetual 
insensibility^  and  though  he  might,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
vigour  of  youth,  amuse  himself  with  the  fresh  enjoymento  . 
of  life,  yet,  when  curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  sub- 
side, he  would  abandon  himself  to  the  fluctuations  of 
chance,  without  expecting  help  aguost  any  calamity,  or 
feeling  any  wish  for  the  happiness  of  ottiers. 

To  love  all  men  is  onr  duty,  so  far  as  it  includes  a  ge- 
neral habit  of  benevolence,  and  readiness  of  occasional 
kindness ;  bat  to  love  all  equally  is  impossible ;  at  least 
impossible  without  the  extinction  of  those  passions  which 
now  produce  all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures ;  without 
the  disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  onr  faculties, 
and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears  in  apathy 
and  indifference. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thousand 
offices  of  tenderness,  which  mere  regard  for  the  species 
will  never  dictate.  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances 
which  only  the  solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and 
remedy,  and  which  would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the 
mighty  heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by 
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the  eye  of  general  benevoleace,  equally  attentive  to  every 
misery. 

The  great  commaDity  of  mankind  is,  therefore,  oecefr- 
aarily  brolcea  into  smaller  independent  societies ;  these 
form  distinct  interests,  which  are  too  freqaeatly  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  which  they  who  have  entered  into  the 
league  of  particnlar  governments  falsely  think  it  virtue  to 
promote,  however  destmctive  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest- 
of  ^e  world. 

Such  nnions  are  again  separated  into  subordinate  classes 
and  combinations,  and  social  life  is  perpetually  branched 
out  into  minuter  subdivisions,  till  it  terminates  in  the  last 
ramilicatioDs  of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lasting,  it  baa 
been  already  observed  in  these  papers,  that  a  conformity 
of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No  man  can  have  much  kind- 
ness for  him  by  whom  he  does  not  believe  himself  esteem- 
ed, and  nothing  so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  which  arises  from 
participation  of  the  same  pleasures,  since  we  are  natu- 
rally most  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  the  memory  of 
persons  with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpose  that  any  one 
endeavoars  to  ingratiate  himself  with  snch  as  he  cannot 
accompany  in  their  amusements  and  diversions.  Men  have 
been  known  to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being 
skilful  in  the  sports  with  which  their  patron  happened  to 
be  delighted,  by  concurring  with  his  taste  for  some  parti- 
cnlar  species  of  curiosities,  by  relishing  the  same  wine,  or 
applauding  the  same  cookery. 

Even  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  has  placed  above 
regard  to  such  petty  recommendationB,  must  neverthelesa 
be  gained  by  similitude  of  manners.  The  highest  and  no- 
blest enjoyment  of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  reciprocation  of  sentiments,  must  always 
presuppose  a  disposition  to  the  same  inquiry,  and  delight 
in  the  same  discoveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  the  politician  lay  his  schemes 
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for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his  comparisons  of  different 
forms  of  government,  before  the  chymist,  who  has  never 
accustomed  his  thoug'htB  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and 
snlphar  ?  or  how  conid  the  astronomer,  in  exptaioing  his 
calcalatioDs  and  coojectores,  endure  the  coldness  of  a 
grammarian,  who  would  lose  gight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his 
satellites,  for  an  happy  etymology  of  an  obscure  word,  or  a 
better  explication  of  a  controverted  line. 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with  his  own, 
when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement  of  his  re- 
putation ;  for  be  not  only  best  understands  the  worth  of 
thtne  qualities  which  he  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the  use- 
fulness  of  the  art  which  be  practises  with  success,  bat 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises,  which, 
though  given  to  another,  belong  equally  to  himself. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  need  of  research  and  refinement  to 
discover  that  men  mnst  generally  select  their  companions 
from  their  own  state  of  life,  since  there  are  not  many 
minds  furnished  for  great  variety  of  conversation,  or 
adapted  to  multiplicity  of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  sailor,  the  academick,  the  lawyer,  the  mechanick, 
and  the  conrtier,  have  all  a  cast  of  talk  peculiar  to  their 
own  fraternity ;  have  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  same 
events,  have  been  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  same  sort, 
and  made  use  of  allusions  and  illustrations  which  them- 
selves only  can  nnderstand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular  profes- 
sion, and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  single  rank  of 
mortals,  is  indeed  suffiiseotly  despicable.  But  as  limits 
most  be  always  set  to  the  excarsiona  of  the  human  mind, 
there  will  be  some  study  which  every  man  more  zealously 
prosecutes,  stHne  darling  subject  on  which  he  is  principally 
pleased  to  conrerse ;  and  he  that  can  most  inform  or  best 
understand  him,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular 
regard. 

Snch  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is  it 
culpable,  unless  suffered  so  far  to  predominate  as  to  pro- 
duce aversion  from  every  other  kind  of  excellence!  aod  to 
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shade  the  lustre  of  dissimilar  virtues.  Those,  therefore, 
whom  the  lot  of  life  has  conjoioed,  shonld  endeavour  con- 
stantly to  approach  towards  the  inclination  of  each  other, 
invi^rate  every  motion  of  concurrent  desire,  and  fan 
ever;  spark  of  kindred  curiosity. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  discord  generally  oper- 
ates in  little  thinj^s;  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmost  vehe- 
mence  by  contrariety  of  taste,  oftener  than  of  principles ; 
and  mig^ht,  therefore,  commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent 
conformity,  which,  if  it  was  not  at  first  the  motive,  ought 
always  to  be  the  consequence  of  indissoluble  anion. 


it".  100.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1751. 


Oaiti  vafit  eitiuRi  ridtnii  Flaecia  amiet 

Tangit,  M  ainiuui  dreum  prtcordia,  ladit,     Piaiiua,  Sat.  i.  110. 

Horace,  with  ily  innniiatiDg  grace, 

Langb'd  at  hU  trieod,  and  looL'd  faim  in  tbaface; 

Would  raise  a  bliuh.  where  Kcret  tIcc  he  found, 

And  tickle  while  he  gently  pnri>'d  the  wonod. 

With  leetDing  ionocence  the  cii>wd  begnil'd  i 

But  made  the  deaperale  pauei  when  he  smil'd.  Daitii:i. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As  very  many  well-dispoaed  persons,  by  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  their  affairs,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
totally  buried  in  the  country,  where  they  labour  under  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  of  what  is  transacting  among 
the  polite  part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
as  a  publick  writer,  you  should  take  the  case  of  these 
truly  compassionable  objects  under  your  consideration. 

These  unhappy  languishers  in  obscurity,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  such  accounts  of  the  employments  of  people 
of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their  several  remote 
comers  to  a  laudable  imitation ;  or,  at  least,  so  far  inform 
and  prepare  them,  that  if  by  any  joyful  change  of  situa- 
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tion,  they  should  be  suddenly  trsDiported  into  the  ^ay 
scene,  they  may  not  gape,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  bow  to  behave  and  make  a  proper  appear- 
ance in  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  mocb  the  welfare  of  all  the 
conntry  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  promoted,  if  you 
would  Qse  your  charitable  endeavours  to  raise  in  them  a 
noble  eAiulatioD  of  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  higher 
Ufe. 

For  this  purpose  yon  should  give  a  very  clear  and  ample 
description  of  the  whole  set  of  polite  acquirements;  a 
complete  history  of  forms,  fashions,  frolicks;  of  routs, 
drums,  hurricanes,  balls,  assemblies,  ridottos,  masquerades, 
auctions,  plays,  operas,  puppet-shows,  aud  bear-gardens; 
of  all  those  delights  which  profitably  engage  the  attentiou 
of  the  most  soblime  characters,  and  by  which  they  have 
brought  to  such  amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  passing  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  aud 
year  after  year,  without  the  heavy  assistance  of  any  one 
thing  that  formal  creatures  are  pleased  to  call  useful  and 
necessary. 

Id  giving  dne  instructions  through  what  steps  to  attain 
this  summit  of  human  excellence,  you  may  add  snck  irre- 
sistible argnmenls  in  its  favour,  as  must  convince  num- 
bers, who  in  other  instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natural 
understanding,  of  the  nnacconntable  erronr  of  supposing 
they  were  sent  into  the  world  for  any  other  purpose  but  to 
flutter,  sport,  and  shine.  For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  an  everlastbg  round  of  diversion,  and 
the  more  lively  and  hurrying  the  better,  is  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  human  life. 

It  is  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is  im- 
proved, that  there  should,  in  these  days,  be  persons  so 
ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  mispeud 
their  time,  and  trouble  their  beads  about  any  thing  else 
than  pursuing  the  present  fancy ;  for  what  else  is  worth 
living  for  ? 

It  is  time  enough,  surely,  to  think  of  conseqneoces  when 
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tbey  come ;  and  as  for  tlie  antiquated  nottons  of  duty,  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with  iu  any  French  novel,  or  any  book 
one  ever  looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
writing  of  authors*  who  lived  avast  many  ages  ago,  and 
who,  as  they  were  totally  withoat  any  idea  of  those  ac- 
complishments which  now  characterize  people  of  dtatinc- 
tioo,  have  been  for  some  time  sinking  apace  into  otter 
contempt.  It  does  not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous 
admirers,  for  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  writer 
will  have,  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at  one 
rid  otto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diversions,  the  ceremonial  of 
visits,  the  ecstatick  delight  of  unfriendly  intimacies  and 
nnmeaning  civilities,  they  are  absolutely  silent.  Blunt 
truth,  and  downright  honesty,  plain  clothes,  staying  at 
home,  hard  work,  few  words,  and  those  unenlivened  with 
censure  or  double  meaning,  are  what  they  recommend  as 
the  ornaments  and  pleasures  of  life.  Little  oaths,  polite 
dissimulation,  tea-table  scandal,  delightful  indolence,  the 
glitter  of  finery,  the  triumph  of  precedence,  the  enchant- 
ments of  flattery,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of;  and 
I  cannot  but  laugh  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would  have 
made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they  would  have 
looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism,  that  disdains  authority,  and 
tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was  absolutely  the  aversion  of 
these  tame  wretcbes. 

Indeed  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they  pretend 
to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wise  and  good ;  acquirements 
infinitely  below  the  consideration  of  persons  of  taste  and 
spirit,  who  know  how  to  spiend  their  time  to  so  much  better 
porpose. 

AjuoDg  other  admirable  improvements,  pray,  Mr.  Ram- 

'  In  the  original  of  lhi<  paper,  wriUcn  by  Mn.  Carter,  uul  republiihed  bj 
her  nephew  and  executor,  the  rev.  Moatagae  Pennington,  (Hemoin  of  Mrs.  C. 
vol.  ii,  Oct.  1816.)  the  following  words  occur,  which  were  unacconntably 
omilted  by  Dr.  Johnrao — "  authon  called,  1  think,  Peter  and  Paul,  who 
lived,"  Sec. 
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bier,  do  not  fo^et  to  enlarge  on  the  very  exteDsive  benefit 
of  playing  at  cards  on  Sundays,  a  practice  of  such  infinite 
use,  that  we  may  modestly  expect  to  see  it  prevail  nuiver- 
sally  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fufaion,  the  advantage  is  obvious ;  be- 
canse,  as  for  some  strange  reason  or  other,  which  no  fine 
gentleman  or  fine  lady  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there 
ia  neither  play,  nor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor 
wiy  other  thing  worth  living  for,  to  be  had  on  a  Sonday ;  if 
it  were  not  for  the  oharitable  ainstance  of  whist  or  brag, 
the  genteel  part  of  mankind  must,  one  day  in  seven,  ne- 
cessarily suffer  a  total  extinction  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  guners  by  so 
Mlntary  a  custom,  which  extends  its  good  influence,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  but  were  it 
quite  general,  how  much  better  and  faiqipier  would  the 
world  be  than  it  is  even  now ! 

Tis  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  Uiay  ever  so  mean,  to 
denv  them  those  «ijoymentB  and  liberties  which  are  equally 
open  for  all.  Yet  if  servants  were  taught  to  go  to  church 
on  this  day,  spend  nome  part  of  it  in  reading,  or  receiving 
instruction  in  a  femily  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere  friendly 
conversation,  the  poor  wretches  would  infallibly  take  it 
into  their  beads,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  sober,  mo- 
dest, diligent,  and  faithful  to  their  masters  and  niatressei. 

Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  hnmanity 
would  wish  their  domesticLs  infected  with  such  strange  and 
primitive  notions,  or  laid  under  such  unmerciful  restraints: 
all  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  good-humoured  fashion,  that  I  would 
have  yon  recommend.  For  when  the  lower  kind  of  people 
see  their  betters,  with  a  tmly  laudable  spirit,  insulting  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  those  rade,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety 
and  the  taws,  they  are  thereby  excited  and  admonished,  as 
far  as  actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  taught  that 
they  too  have  an  eqaal  right  of  setting  them  at  defiance  in 
such  instances  as  their  particular  necessities  and  inclina- 
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tioos  may  require ;  and  thus  u  the  liberty  of  the.  vhole 
haman  species  mightily  improved  and  enlai^ed. 

In  short,  Hr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  representatioD  of 
the  nnmberless  benefits  of  a  modish  life,  you  will  have 
done  yotir  part  in  promoting  what  every  body  seems  to 
confess  the  true  purpose  of  human  existence,  perpetual 
dissipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole  attention 
on  trifles,  and  make  amusement  their  sole  study,  you  will 
teach  them  how  to  avoid  many  very  uneasy  reflections. 

All  the  soft  feelings  of  humanity,  the  sympathies  of 
friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the  car?  of  a  family, 
and  solicitude  about  the  good  or  ill  of  others,  with  the 
whole  train  of  domestick  and  social  affections,  which  create 
such  daily  anxieties  and  embarrassments,  will  be  happily 
stifled  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  perpetual  delights; 
and  all  serious  thoughts,  but  particularly  that  of  Aereo/Her, 
be  banished  out  of  the  world ;  a  most  perplexing  appre- 
hension, but  luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  is  so 
very  clear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 
I  am,  8tG. 

Chabibska''. 


N".  10].    TUESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1761. 


lUUajuia  Hi/blta  libi,  vel  Hgmtt^  luuei ; 

£l  Ihgma  Cicropia  Omica  pmit  api?        Mart.  Lib.  li.  ^43. 
AIm  t  dew  ui-,  jon  117  in  vain, 
Impouibilitiea  to  gain  ; 
No  be«  bum  Conica'i  rank  juice 
Hyblsan  hone;  can  produce.  P.  Lawn. 

TO  THB  RAHBLBB. 
SIR, 

Having,  by  several  years  of  continual  study,  trea- 
sured in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  principles  ahd  ideas. 
'  The  Mcond  conliibutioi]  of  Mra.  Carter, 
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and  obtained,  by  freqaeiif  exercise,  the  power  of  applyiug 
them  with  propriety,  and  combinia^  them  with  readiness, 
I  resolved  to  quit  the  nnirersity,  where  I  considered  my- 
self as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd  of  pnblick  life.  I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the 
company  of  those  who  were  of  the  same  age  with  myself, 
and  iinding  that  my  academical  gravity  contributed  very 
little  to  my  reputation,  applied  my  facalties  to  jocnlarily 
and  burlesque.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  I  bad  heated  my 
imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity  and  ebullition,  that 
upon  every  occasion  it  fumed  away  in  bursts  of  wit,  and 
evaporations  of  gfuety.  I  became  on  a  sudden  the  idol  of 
the  coffee-house,  was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  accept  the 
presidentship  of  five  clubs,  was  dragged  by  violence  to 
every  new  play,  and  quoted  in  every  controversy  upon 
theatrical  merit ;  was  in  every  pnblick  place  sorroonded 
by  a  multitude  of  humble  auditors,  who  retailed  in  other 
places  of  resort  my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted 
as  their  iutimate  and  companion,  by  many  who  had  no 
other  pretensions  to  my  acquaintance,  than  that  they  had 
drunk  chocolate  in  the  same  room. 

Yon  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  mention  my 
snccess  with  some  appearance  of  triumph  and  elevation. 
Perhaps  no  kind  of  saperiority  is  more  flattering  or  alluring 
than  that  which  is  conferred  by  the  powers  of  conversation, 
by  extemporaneous  sprightliness  of  fancy,  copiousness  of 
language,  and  fertiUty  of  sentiment.  In  other  exertions 
of  genius,  the  greater  part  of  the  praise  is  .unknown  and 
unenjoyed ;  the  writer,  indeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  a 
vrider  extent,  bat  receives  little  pleasure  or  advantage 
from  the  diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only  obtains  a  kind  of 
nominal  sovereignly  over  regions  which  pay  no  trUtute. 
The  colloquial  wit  has  always  his  own  radiance  raflecled 
on  himself,  and  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  which  be  bestows ; 
be  finds  his  power  confessed  by  every  one  that  approaches 
him,  sees  friendship  kindling  with  rapture,  and  attention 
swelling  into  praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance  and 
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esteem,  is  so  much  ^tified  by  finding  an  aBaembl;,  at  his 
entrance,  brightened  vith  gladneu,  and  hashed  with  ex- 
pectation, that  the  recollection  of  such  distinctions  oaa 
scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocent.  And 
my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  any  mean  or  cri- 
minal effects  of  vanity ;  since  I  always  employed  my  in- 
flaence  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  never  sacrificed  my  un- 
derstanding or  my  religion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  desire  of  enjoying 
my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being  thought  to  enjoy  it, 
brought  often  into  my  company ;  but  I  was  caressed  in  a 
particular  manner  by  Demoofaares,  a  gentleman  of  a  large 
estate,  and  a  liberal  disposition.  My  fortune  being  by  uo 
means  exuberant,  inclined  me  to  be  pleased  with  a  friend 
who  was  willing  to  be  entertained  at  his  own  charge.  I 
became,  by  daily  invitations,  habituated  to  hia  table,  and,  as 
he  believed  my  acquaintance  necessary  to  the  character  of 
elegance,  which  be  was  desirous  of  establishing,  I  lived  in 
all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  withont  expense  or  dependence, 
and  passed  my  life  in  a  perpetual  reciprocatioD  of  pleasare, 
with  men  brought  together  by  similitude  of  aocompliah- 
ments,  or  desire  of  improvement. 

But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  beyond  which  it 
produces  no  effect.  Demochares,  being  called  by  his  af- 
fairs into  the  country,  imagined  that  he  should  increase  his 
popularly  by  coming  among  bis  neighbours  accompanied 
by  a  man  whose  abilities  were  so  generally  allowed.  The 
report  presently  spread  through  half  the  country  that  De- 
mochares was  arrived,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  cele- 
brated Hilarius,  by  whom  such  merriment  would  be  ej> 
cited,  as  bad  never  been  enjoyed  or  cmiceived  before.  I 
knew,  indeed,  the  parpose  for  which  I  was  invited,  and,  as 
men  do  not  look  diligently  out  for  possible  miscarriages, 
was  pleased  to  find  myself  courted  upon  principles  of  io- 
terest,  and  considered  as  capable  of  reconciling  factions, 
composing  feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province  in  social 
happiness. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  adjusting  his  domestiok  regu- 
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lations,  Demochares  iovited  all  the  geutlemen  of  his  neig;h- 
bourhood  to  dianer,  and  did  not  forget  to  hint  how  much 
m;  presence  vas  expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the 
feast.  He  ioformed  me  what  prejudices  mj  reputation 
had  raised  in  my  favour,  and  represented  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  should  see  me  kindle  up  the  blaze  of  merri- 
ment, and  should  remark  the  Tarious  effects  that  my  fire 
would  have  upon  such  diversity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,, by  which  he  intended  to  quicken  my 
vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  I  felt  an  ambition  of 
shining  which  I  never  knew  before ;  and  was,  therefore, 
embarrassed  with  an  unusual  fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed 
the  night  in  planning  out  to  myself  the  conversation  of  the 
coming  day ;  recollected  all  my  topicks  of  raillery,  pro- 
posed proper  subjects  of  ridicule,  prepared  smart  replies 
to  a  thousand  qaestions,  accommodated  answers  to  imagin- 
ary repartees,  and  formed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apopfa* 
thegma,  tales,  and  illustrations. 

The  morning  broke,  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  these  busy 
meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpitations  of  a  champion  on 
the  day  of  combat ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts, 
found  my  spirits  sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectation. 
The  company  soon  after  began  to  drop  in,  and  every  one, 
at  his  entrance,  was  introduced  to  Hilarius.  What  con- 
ception the  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  formed  of  a  wit, 
I  cannot  yet  discover ;  hut  observed  that  they  all  seemed, 
after  the  regular  exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away 
disappointed ;  and  thatwhile  we  waited  for  dinner,  they  cast 
their  eyes  first  upon  me,  and  then  upon  each'  other,  like  a 
theatrical  assembly  waiting  for  a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  was  relieved  by 
the  dinner ;  and  as  every  attention  was  taken  up  by  the 
business  of  the  hour,  I  sunk  quietly  to  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  company.  But  no  sooner  were  the  dishes  removed, 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  familiar  prattle,  an 
universal  silence  again  showed  their  expectation  of  some 
unusual  performance.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  rouse 
them  by  healths  and  questions,  but  they  answered  him  with 
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great  brevity,  aod  immediately  relapsed  into  their  former 
taciturnity. 

I  bad  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to  divert  them, 
but  could  find  no  pass  opened  for  a  single  sally ;  and  who 
can  be  merry  without  an  object  of  mirth  ?  After  a  few 
faint  efforts,  which  produced  neither  applaase  nor  oppo- 
aitioo,  I  was  content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round 
the  glass  iu  silence,  and  solace  myself  with  my  own  con- 
tempi  ationa. 

My  friend  looked  round  him;  the  gnests  stared  at  one 
another ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  syllables  were  uttered 
with  timidity  and  hesitation,  there  was  nonereadyto  make 
any  reply.  All  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every  minute 
took  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing,  and  disposition  to 
be  pleased.  Thus  passed  the  hours  to  which  so  much  hap- 
piness was  decreed;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of 
open  proclamation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth,  and  to 
Hilarins. 

At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of  partinj; 
freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each  other.  T  heard 
them,  as  they  walked  along  the  court,  murmuring  at  the 
loss  of  the  day,  and  inquiring  whether  any  man  would  pay 
a  second  visit  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit. 

Demochares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater  than  his  pe- 
netration, having  flattered  bis  hopes  with  the  secondary 
honour  which  he  was  to  gain  by  my  sprigbtliness  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  affection  with  which  he  should  be  followed 
for  a  perpetual  banquet  of  gaiety,  was  not  able  to  conceal 
bis  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  easily  be  con- 
vinced, that  I  had  not  sacrificed  his  interest  to  sullennesa 
and  caprice,  and  studiously  endeavoured  to  disgust  his 
guests,  and  suppressed  my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obsti- 
nate and  premeditated  silence.  I  am  informed  that  the 
reproach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  between  as ;  some  being  of  opinion  that  my 
friend  is  deluded  by  an  impostor,  who,  though  he  has  found 
some  art  of  gaining  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before 
men  of  more  penetration ;  and  others  conclndiog  that  I 
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think  only  London  the  proper  tbefttre  of  my  abilities,  and 
disdain  to  exert  my  genias  for  the  praise  of  rnsUcks. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes  happened 
to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortnne  to  be  celebrated 
for  wits,  fo  fall  under  the  same  censures  upon  the  like  oc- 
casions. I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  preveDt  any  mis- 
re  presentations  of  such  failures,  fay  remarking  that  inven- 
tion ia  not  wholly  at  the  command  of  its  possessor ;  that 
the  power  of  pleasing  is  very  often  obstructed  by  the 
desire  ;  that  all  expectation  lessens  surprise,  yet  some  sur- 
prise is  necessary  to  gaiety  i  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit,  must  contribnte  to  its  pro* 
duction,  since  the  mind  stagnates  without  external  venti- 
lation, and  that  effervesceDce  pf  the  fancy,  which  flashes 
into  transport,  can  be  raised  only  by  the  infusion  of  dis- 
similar ideas. 


N".  108.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  1761.  - 

IpH  fBOfiM  aaiJii»  UbuntuT  ttmpera  mfii 

Ncn  iwHi  acfiiimm.     Nef  hi  iniin  caniutanjfaiwn, 

A'tc  levii  hcra  folat :  ud  nr  unrfa  iniptUilur  iitula, 

Urgtivr^vt  prior  vmitnti,  urgitftu  priertm, 

Tti^nra  licfapanl  forittr,  parUerjui  iqmnitar.     Ovid.  Bi«t.  «»•  IM. 

With  canatuit  motion  u  th«  momcDta  |;lide, 

Bcbidd  in  ranning  life  the  raUing  tide ! 

For  none  cu  item  by  trt,  or  Map  by  pow'r. 

The  floitiiig  oceiQ,  or  (he  Seetisg  hour: 

But  •rive  by  wive  punued  eirivei  on  Aort, 

And  taA  impetl'd  behind  impels  berora  ; 

So  time  on  time  reTolriiq;  we  dexiy  ; 

So  minntei  follow,  end  10  miDutci  By.  Elfhimitoii. 

"  LlFK,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of 
which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes :  we  first 
leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of 
ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and  more  pleasing  part 
of  old  ^e."  The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  incited  in 
me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  of  man,  the  incessant 
flnctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  dispo- 
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Bition  to  aU  external  objects,  and  the  thou^tleiuiess  with 
vbicb  he  floats  along  the  atream  of  dme,  I  lunk  into  a 
sinmber  amidst  m;  meditationa, .  and  on  a  sadden,  found 
my  ears  filled  with  the  tnmult  of  labour,  the  sboats  of 
alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the 
dash  of  waters. 

H;  astonishment  lor  a  time  repreas'ed  m;  curiosity  j  but 
soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we 
were  going,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamour  and 
confusion,  I  was  told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the 
ocean  of  life;  that  we  had  already  passed  the  straits  of 
infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished,  some  by  the 
weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and  more  by  the 
folly,  perverseness,  or  negligence,  of  those  who  undertook 
to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  maia  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other 
means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was 
always  in  our  power  to  choose  among  great  nambers  that 
offered  their  direcdoo  and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anzions  eagerness ;  and  first 
.  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  throngh 
flowery  islands,  which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed 
to  behold  with  pleasure ;  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the 
current,  which,  though  not  noisy  or  turbalent,  was  yet  irre- 
sistible, bore  him  away.  Beyond  these  islands  all  was 
darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe  the 
shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mbt,  that 
the  most  perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It 
appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk 
Duexpectedly  while  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full 
soils,  and  insulting  those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So 
numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the 
darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there 
were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligeooe,  betrayed  their  fol- 
lowers into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed  those  whom 
they  fonnd  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 
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The  onrrent  was  invariable  and  inannBouBfable ;  but 
tboQgh  it  waa  impouible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  retnm  to 
the  place  that  was  once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as 
to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or  courage,  since, 
though  none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  mi^t 
often  avoid  ft  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much 
«are  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  infiituafion,  every 
man  appeared  to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  bis  con- 
sorts every  moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  bad 
the  waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mis- 
conduct were  forgotten ;  the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the 
same  jocund  confidence ;  every  man  cmgratulated  him- 
self upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself 
able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  bis  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  oa  which  iie  was  dashed  : 
nor  was  it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made 
any  man  change  his  course  :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  soon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to 
the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or 
from  weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of 
those  wbo  thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he 
was  sinking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him  i  and  many  spent  their 
last  moments  in  cautioning  others  against  the  folly  by  which 
they  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their 
benevolence  was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  confessedly 
unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visi- 
bly impaired* in  the  course  of  the  voyage;  so  that  every 
passenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by 
favourable  accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre- 
served, he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to 
sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep 
the  melancholy  and  timOTons  in  perpetual  torments,  and 
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hinder  them  frcmi  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  grati- 
ficatioDS  which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their 
lahonrs ;  yet,  in  effect,  none  seemed  less  to  expect  destruc- 
tion than  those  to  whom  it  was  most  dreadfal ;  they  all  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from  themselves ;  and 
those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  ter- 
roors  that  embarraHsed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amnsement  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with 
hope,  who  was  the  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those 
whom  she  favoured  most,  was  not  that  they  shouM  escape, 
hut  that  tbej  should  sink  last^  and  with  this  promise  every 
one  was  satisfied,  though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seem- 
iug  to  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the 
credulity  of  her  companions ;  for,  in  proportion  as  their 
vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled  her  assurances  of  safety; 
and  none  were  more  busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long 
voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gvif  of  in- 
temperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks, 
of  which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed  under  water, 
and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage,  on  which  ease  spread 
conches  of  repose,  and  with  shades,  where  pleasure  warbled 
the  song  of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these  rocks  all  who 
sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  necessarily  pass.  Beasoo, 
indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through 
a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape  ;  but  very  few 
could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  induced  to 
put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that  she 
should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of 
that  delicious  region,  after  which  they  always  determined 
to  pursue  their  course  without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  pro- 
mises, as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gnlf 
of  iotemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circnmvolation  was 
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weak,  but  yet  intermpted  the  course  of  tlie  vesBel,  and 
drew  it,  by  iosensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
theo  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  endea- 
Toared  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  waa  gene- 
rally too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  end  the  passenger,  having 
danced  in  circles  irith  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at 
last  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  reason  was 
able  to  extricate,  generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon 
the  points  which  shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  pleasure,  that 
they  were  unable  to  conlinue  their  course  with  the  same 
strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along  timorously 
and  feeble, 'endangered  by  every  breeze,^  and  shattered  by 
every  raffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees, 
after  long  struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always 
repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the 
first  approach  of  the  gulf  of  intemperance. 

There  wete  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered 
on  the  rocks  of  pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great 
confidence  in  their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ; 
but  I  remarked  that  few  vessels  lasted  long  which  had 
been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the  artists 
themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  those  who  had 
least  of  their  assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the 
cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was,  that  they  sunk  later, 
and  more  suddenly ;  for  they  passed  lorward  till  they  had 
sometimes  seen  all  those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued 
from  the  straits  of"  infancy,  perish  in  the  way,  and  at 
last  were  overset  by  a  cross  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  ro- 
sistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expectation.  But  such  as  had 
often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  pleasure,  commonly  sub- 
sided by  sensible  degrees,'  contended  long  with  the  en- 
croaching waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labours  that 
scarce  hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  mnltitode 
about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition 
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from  some  poknown  power:  "  Gaze  not  idly  upoa  others, 
Then  thou  thyself  art  sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless 
tranqaillity,  when  thon  and  they  are  equally  endangered  V 
I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gnlf  of  intemperance  before  me, 
started  and  awaked. 


N*.  103.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1761. 


Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain  charao- 
teristickg  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  advance  into 
knowledge  opens  new  prospects,  and  prodocernew  incite- 
ments to  further  progress.  All  the  attainments  possible  in 
OUT  present  state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  oar  capaci- 
ties of  enjoyment;  conquest  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of 
kindling  ambition,  discovery  bas  no  effect  but  of  raising 
expectation;  the  gratification  of  one  desire  encourages 
another ;  and  after  all  our  labours,  studies,  and  inquiries, 
we  are  continually  at  the  same  distance  from  the  comple- 
tion of  our  schemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be 
satisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent  for  want 
of  its  enjoyment. 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated  by  ex- 
trinsick  and  adventitions  motives,  seems,  on  many  occasions, 
to  operate  without  snbordination  to  any  other  principle ;  we 
are  eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  referring 
our  observations  to  a  further  end ;  we  climb  a  moantain 
for  a  prospect  of  the  plain;  we  run  to  the  strand  in  a 
storm,  that  we  may  contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water; 
we  range  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess  neither 
architecture  nor  fortification ;  we  cross  seas  only  to  view 
nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnificence  in  ruins;  we  ere 
equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a 
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palace,  a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  rude  and 
every  thing  polished,  every  thing  great,  and  every  thing 
little :  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  bnt  with  some  temptation 
to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an  insect  flying  before  as  bat  with 
an  inclination  to  pnrane  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heif^tened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  powers  of  the  mind  arcr  elevated  and  enlarged. 
Lucan,  therefore,  introduces  Cassar  speaking  with  dignity 
anitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of 
his  oapaoity,  when  he  declares  to  the  high  priest  of  Egypt, 
that  he  has  no  desire  equally  powerfal  with  Uiat  of  finding 
the  origin  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he  would  quit  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  civil  war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which 
had  been  so  long  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he  would 
f\imish  the  sirens  with  a  temptation,  to  which  his  hero, 
renowned  for  wisdom,  might  yield  without  disgrace,  makes 
tfaem  declare,  that  none  ever  departed  from  them  bnt  with 
increase  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  sparce  any  kind  of  ideal  acquirement 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  ase,  or  which  may  not 
at  least  gratify  pride  with  occasional  snperiori^ ;  bnt  who- 
ever attends  the  motions  of  bis  own  mind  will  find,  that 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
a  question,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or  more  accu- 
rate discussion,  precedes  all  thoughts  of  profit,  or  of  com- 
petition ;  and  that  his  desires  take  wing  by  instantaneous 
impulse,  though  tbeir  flight  may  be  invigorated,  or  their 
efforts  renewed,  by  subsequent  considerations.  The  gra- 
tifioation  of  cariosity  rather  frees  ns  from  nneasiness  than 
coDfevs  pleasure ;  we  are  more  pained  by  ignorance,  than 
delighted  by  instruction.  Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the 
soni ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes  as  taste  every 
thing  widt  joy,  however  otherwise  inupid,  by  which  it  may 
be  qnenched. 

It  is  evident  that  ^e  earliest  searchers  after  knowledge 
must  have  proposed  knowle<^  only  as  their  reward ;  and 
that  science,  though  perhaps  the  nursling  of  interest,  was 
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the  daughter  of  curiosity :  foi  who  can  believe  that  they 
who  first  watched  the  course  of  the.  stars,  foresaw  the  lue 
of  their  discoveries  to  the  facilitatiou  of  commerce,  or  the 
mensuration  of  time  ?  They  were  delighted  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  nocturnal  skie.s,  they  found  thai  the  lights 
changed  their  places ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxious 
to  understand,  and  in  lime  traced  their  revolutioaa. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  meu,  who  ap- 
pear satisfied  with  their  intellectual  possessions,  and  seem 
to  live  without  desire  of  enlarging  their  conceptions ;  be- 
fore whom  the  world  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are 
equally  unmoved  by  nature  or  by  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  temporary  effect 
of  a  predominant  passion:  a  lover  finds  no  inclination  to 
travel  any  path  but  that  which  leads  to  the  habitation  of 
his  mistress ;  a  trader  can  spare  little  attention  to  common 
occurrences,  when  bis  fortune  is  endangered  by  a  storm. 
It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  total  immersion  in 
sensuality ;  corporeal  pleasures  may  be  indulged  till  the 
memory  of  every  other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated ; 
the  mind,  long  habituated  to  a  lethargick  and  quiescent 
state,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to -the  toil  of  thinking;  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the  obtmsion 
of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  agfun  to  ignorance  and  rest. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  expect  them  to  whom  the  continue 
task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life,  denies  all  opportuni* 
ties  of  deviation  from  their  own  narrow  track,  the  nnmber 
of  suoh  as  live  without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  themselves  with  cheap  amusements, 
and  waste  their  lives  in  researches  of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and  excursive 
minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inquisitiveness,  which 
entangle  them  in  trivial  employments  and  minute  studies, 
and  detain  them  in  a  middle  state,  between  the  lediousness 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  en- 
chant them  at  once  with  ease  and  novelty,  and  vitiate  them 
with  the  luxury  of  learning.    The  necessity  of  doing  some- 
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thing,'  and  the  fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinKs  the  histo- 
rian to  a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  of  the 
weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  constrncter  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  irhen  those  who  cannot  content  themseWes 
to  be  idle,  nor  resoWe  to  be  induBtripns,  are  at  least  em- 
ployed without  injury  to  others ;  bnt  it  seldom  happens 
that  we  can  contain  ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or 
forbear  to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring 
towards  virtue. 

NugaculuB  was  distingDisbed  in  his  earlier  years  by  an 
uncommon  liveliness  of  imagination,  quickness  of  sagaci^, 
and  extent  of  knowledge.  When  he  entered  into  life,  he 
applied  himself  with  particular  inqniiitiveness  to  examine 
the  various  motives  of  human  actions,  the  complicated  in- 
fluence of  mingled  affections,  the  different  modifications 
of  interest  and  ambition,  and  the  various  causes  of  miscar- 
riage and  success  both  in  publick  and  private  affairs. 

Though  bis  friends  did  not  discover  to  what  purpose  all 
these  observations  were  collected,  or  how  Nugaculus  would 
much  improve  his  virtue  or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  at- 
tention to  changes  of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsidera- 
tioD,  sallies  of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualties  by  whicb 
he  used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the 
study  of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  of  a  wise  man ;  they 
therefore  flattered  his  vanity,  applauded  his  discoveries, 
and  listened  witb  submissive  modesty  to  his  lectures  on 
the  uncertainty  of  inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves, 
and  the  instability  of  temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various 
motives  which  agitate  the  mind,  and  his  ridicule  of  the 
modern  dream  of  a  ruling  passion. 

Snch  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculns  to  a  close  in- 
spection into  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He  bad  no  interest 
in  view;  and  therefore  no  design  of  supplantation  i  he  had 
no  malevolence,  and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any 
intention  to  expose  them ;  bnt  having  once  found  .the  art  of 
engaging  his  attention  upon  others,  be  had  no  inclination 
to  call  it  back  to  himself,  hut  has  passed  his  time  in  keep- 
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ing  a  vatchftil  eye  npon  ever;  ruio;  character,  and  lived 
upon  a  small  estate  without  any  thoaght  of  increasing  it. 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  general  master 
of  secret  history,  and  can  give  an  aoconnt  of  the  iotrigaes, 
private  marriages,  competitions,  and  stratagems,  of  half  a 
oentury.  He  knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man's 
estate,  the  terms  upon  whioh  every  spendthrift  raises  hia 
money,  the  real  and  reputed  fortune  of  every  lady,  th^ 
jointure  stipulated  by  every  contract,  and  the  expectations 
of  every  family  from  maideiT  auots  and  childless  acquaint- 
ances. He  can  relate  the  economy  of  every  house,  knowa 
how  much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  by  his  bntler,  and  die 
land  of  another  underlet  by  his  steward  i  he  can  tell  where 
the  manor  house  is  falling,  though  lai^  sums  are  yearly 
paid  for  repairs ;  and  where  the  tenants  are  felling  woods 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently  guilty 
of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He  sees  uo  man's  servant 
without  draining  him  of  his  trust ;  he  enters  no  family  with- 
out flattering  the  children  into  discoveries;  he  is  a  perpe- 
tual  spy  npon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours ;  and  knows,  by 
long  experience,  at  whatever  distance,  the  looks  of  a  cre- 
ditor, a  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nagacalns  is  not  illnatured,  and  therefore  his  industry 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous  to  others,  or  dan- 
gerous to  himself:  but  since  he  cannot  enjoy  this  know- 
ledge but  by  discovering  it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive 
to  loquacity,  is  obliged  to  traffick  like  the  obymista,  and 
purchase  one  secret  with  another,  he  is  every  day  more 
bated  as  he  ia  more  known ;  for  he  is  considered  by  great 
numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame  and  their  h^pineas 
in  his  power,  and  no  man  can  much  love  him  of  whom  he 
lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,-  innocent  at  first,  if  not  land^le, 
the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  behaviour  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  by  anaccidental  declension  of  minuteneu, 
betrayed  Nngaonlas,  not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vitions  waste 
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of  a  life  whicti  mi^t  have  been  hononrabl;  passed  in  pub- 
lick  services,  or  domestick  virtues.  He  has  lost  his  origi- 
nal intention,  and  ^ven  up  his  mind  to  employments  that 
engross,  but  do  not  improve  it. 


N».  IM.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  16.  1751- 


NiitU  Mt,  faad  trtdtn  d*  m 

NrnpttBl.  Juv.  S*t.  IT.  70. 

NoDC  e  'er  rejecU  hypertwlea  of  prai*c. 

Thb  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to  his  own 
happiness  or  safely,  compels  as  to  seek  from  one  another 
assistance  and  sapport.  The  neoeuity  of  joint  efforts  tow 
the  execation  of  any  great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety 
of  powers  disseminated  in  the  species,  and  ^e  proportion 
between  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  different  persons, 
demand  an  interchange  of  help,  and  communication  of  in- 
telligence, and  by  frequent  reciprocations  (^beneficence 
unite  mankind  in  society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time  wheo 
the  inhabitants  of  any  conntry  were  in  a  state  of  equality, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  possessions,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  every  mav  was  then  loved  is 
proportion  as  he  could  contribute  by  his  strength,  or  his 
skill,  to  the  supply  of  natural  wants ;  there  was  then  little 
room  for  peevish  dislike,  or  ciqiricions  favour;  the  affec- 
tion admitted  into  the  heart  was  rather  esteem  than  ten- 
derness; and  kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benefits. 
But  when  by  force  or  poUcy,  by  wisdom  or  by  fortune, 
property  and  superiority  were  introduced  and  established, 
so  that  many  were  coiidemned  to  labour  for  the  support  ot 
a  few,  then  the;  whose  possessions  swelled  above  their 
wants,  naturally  laid  out  their  superfluities  upon  pleasure ; 
and  those  who  could  not  gain  friendBhip  by  necessary 
oflSces,  endeavoured  to  promote  their  interest  by  Inxuri- 
o«8  gratificatioBS,  and  to  create  needs,  which  they  might 
be  courted  to  supply. 
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t/The  desires  of  mankiDd  are  much  more  numerous  than 
their  attaiaments,  aod  the  capacity  of  the  imai^oatioii  much 
larg^er  than  actual  enjoyment. ^^>JUiiltitudes  are  therefore 
unsatisfied  with  their  allotment;  and  he  that  hopes  to  im- 
prove his  condition  by  the  favour  of  another,  and  either 
fiads  DO  room  Tot -the  exertion  of  great  qualities,  or  per- 
ceives himself  excelled  by  his  rivals,  will,  by  other  expe- 
dients,  endeavour  to  become  agreeable  where  he  cannot 
be  important,  and  learn,  by  degrees,  to  number  the  art  of 
pltaang  among  the  most  nseful  studies,  and  most  valu- 
able acquisitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  iu  propm^^on  to  its 
usefulness,  and  will  always  flourish  most  where  it  is  most 
rewarded ;  for  this  reason  we  find  it  practised  with  great 
assiduity  under  absolute  governments,  where  honours  and 
riches  are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  alt  endeavour- to 
propitiate,  and  who  soou  becomes  so  much  accustomed  to 
compliance  and  officiousness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the 
most  delicate  address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessary  to 
procure  attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that  no  man 
is  much  pleased  with  a  companion,  who  does  not  increase, 
in  some  respect,  his  fondness  of  himself;  and,  therefore, 
he  that  wishes  rather  to  be  led  forward  to  prosperity  by  the 
gentle  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  labour  and 
merit,  must  consider  with  more  care  bow  to  display  his  pa- 
tron's excellencies  than  his  own;  that  whenever  he  ap- 
proaches, he  may  fill  the  imagination  with  pleasing  dreams, 
and  chase  away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  delightful  images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  eflTeoted  by  turning  the 
attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really  possessed,  or 
upon  prospects  which  reason  spreads  before  hope;  for 
whoever  can  deserve  or  require  to  be  courted,  has  gene- 
rally, either  from  nature  or  from  fortune,  gifts,  which  be 
may  review  with  satisfaction,  and  of  which,  when  he  is 
artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will  seldom  be 
displeased. 
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Bat  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  undergtaoding 
to  an  application  only  to  the  passions,  and  who  have  iearoed 
to  derive  hope  from  any  other  sources  than  industry  and 
Tirtne,  seldom  retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  sufficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  constant  recurrence  of  temptation 
to  falsehood.-  He  that  is  too  desirous  to  be  loved,  will 
soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when  be  baa  exhausted  all  the 
variations  of  honest  praise,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with 
the  civility  of  truth,  he  will  invent  new  topicks  of  panegy- 
rick,  and  break  oot  into  raptures  at  virtues  and  beauties 
conferred  by  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed,  he  aggra- 
vated by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no  indulgence  was 
allowed  to  adulation.  He  that  will  obstmately  confine  bis 
patron  to  hear  only  the  commendations  which  he  deserves, 
will  soon  be  forced  to  give  way  to  others  that  regale  him 
with  more  compass  of  muaick.  The  greatest  human  virtue 
bears  no  proportion  to  human  vanity.  We  always  think 
ourselves  better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous 
that  others  should  think  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
selves. To  praise  ns  for  actions  or  dispositions  which  de- 
serve praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit,  but  to  pay  a  tribute. 
We  have  always  pretensions  to  fame,  which,  in  our  own 
hearts,  we  know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  we  are  desir- 
ous to  strengthen  by  a  new  suflrage ;  we  have  always  hopes 
which  we  suspect  to  be  fallacious,  and  of  which  we  elderly 
snatch  at  every  confirmatioo. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  approaches 
under  the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  secure  credit  to  future 
encomiums,  by  such  praise  as  may  be  ratified  by  the  con- 
science ;  but  the  mind  once  hahitusted  to  the  lusciousness 
of  eulogy,  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  andfastidious, 
and  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  calUng  for  higher 
gratifications. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discernment 
may  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and  wisdom  infatuated 
by  the  intoxication  of  flattery  ;  or  how  low  the  genius  may 
descend  by  successive  gradations  of  servility,  and   how 
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swiftly  it  may  fall  dovD  the  precipice  of  ftilaebood.  No 
man  can,  indeed,  obserre,  without  indignation,  on  what 
names  both  of  ancient  and  niodeni  times,  the  atmost  exn- 
berance  of  praise  has  been  lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it 
haa  been  bestowed.  It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that  the 
tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of 
the  hateful,  the  most  profli^te  of  the  profligate,  have  been 
denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase, or  that  wickedness  and  folly  have  not  fonud  corre- 
spondent flatterers  tiirough  all  their  subordination^,  except 
wlien  they  have  been  associated  with  avarice  or  pover^, 
and  have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a 
panegyrist. 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to  fright  away 
from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise,  there  is  no  degree  of  en- 
coffliastick  veneration  which  pride  has  refused.  The  em- 
perors of  Rome  suffered  themselves  to  be  worshipped  in 
their  lives  with  altars  and  sacrifices ;  and,  in  an  age  more 
enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  praise  and  worship 
of  the  supreme  being,  have  been  applied  to  wretches 
whom  it  was  the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among 
men;  and  whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  that  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunting 
into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  na- 
ture. 

There  are,-indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flatterers, 
who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  without  vindication,  and 
whom  we  must  confess  to  have  deserted  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue for  pay ;  they  have  committed,  against  full  conviction, 
the  crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  encroachments  of  vice, 
have  incited  her  progress,  and  celebrated  her  conquests. 
But  there  is  a  lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  under- 
standing has  not  made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt. 
Every  man  of  high  rank  is  surrounded  with  numbers,  who 
have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than  his  maxims 
and  bis  conduct;  whom  the  honour  of  being  numbered 
among  his  acquaintance,  reconciles  to  all  bis  vices,  and  aU 
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his  absorditieH;  and  who  easUy  peiyuade  tbeinwlTes  to 
eBteem  him,  by  vfaose  regard  they  consider  tbemBeWes  as 
distisgnished  and  exalted. 

o^dt  is  dangeroDi  for  meaa  miiids  to  Yenture  tbemselrea 
within  the  sphere  of  greatness.     Stupidity  is  soon  .blinded 
by  the  splendoar  of  wealth,  and  cowardice  is  easily  fetter- 
ed in  the  shackles  of  dependence.     To  solicit  patronage,  f  ^  f. 
is,  at  least,  in  the  event  to  set  virtne  to  sale.     None  can      ^  '^   ,'   '' ' 
be  pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  be  praised  withoQt   '^'^  '-A.  • 
falsehood;  few  can  be  assiduous  without  servility,  and  Ai'r',_^,^ 
none  can  be  servile  without  corruption.  ^ 


^, 
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It  fupidim  ilaeli.  Jot.  Su.  i.  360. 

V*iQ  nuui  ran*  bauHong,  to  Mprice  taaga'd ; 
Impell'd  b;  puaion,  aad  with  folly  blind. 

I  WAS  lately  conadering,  among  other  objects  of  specula- 
tion, the  new  attempt  of  an  univertal  regUter,  an  office,  in 
which  every  man  may  lodge  an  account  of  his  superfluities 
and  wants,  of  whatever  he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  sell. 
Afy  ima^ation  soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to  which 
this  design  may  be  extended  by  integrity  and  industry, 
and  the  advantages  which  may  be  justly  hoped  from  a  ge- 
neral mart  of  intelligence,  when  once  its  repntation  shall 
be  so  established,  that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be 
feared  from  it ;  when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  be  cen- 
sured as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor  its  informa- 
tions suspected  as  the  fortuitous  snggestious  of  men  obliged 
not  to  appear  ignorant.  A  place  where  every  exuberance 
may  be  discharged,  and  every  deficiency  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  may  find  its  gratifications,  and  every 
bonest  cariosity  receive  satisfaction :  where  the  stock  of  a 
nation,  pecuniary  aud  intellectual,  may  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  where  all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find 
relief,  pleasnre,  and  accommodaHon ;  must  equally  deserve 
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the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  philosopher,  of  him  who 
mingles  in  the  tumult  of  business,  and  him  who  only  lives 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  various  employments  and  pur- 
suits of  others.  Nor  will  it  be  an  uninstructin^  school  to 
the  greatest  masters  of  method  and  despatch,  if  such  multi- 
plicity can  be  preserved  from  embarrassment,  and  such  tu- 
mult from  inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project,  and  filling 
my  tlfonghts  with  its  regulation,  its  convenieucies,  its  va- 
riety and  its  consequences,  I  sunk  gradually  into  slumber ; 
but  the  same  images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued 
to  float  upon  my  fancy.  I  perceived  myself  at  the  gate  of 
'  an  immense  edifice,  where  innumerable  multitudes  were 
passing  without  confusion ;  every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my 
eyes,  seemed  settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  import- 
ant purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eagerness  and 
ezpectetion.  I  followed  the  crowd  without  bnowingwhitfaer 
I  should  be  drawu,  and  remained  awhile  in  the  unpleasing 
state  of  an  idler,  where  all  other  beings  were  busy,  giving 
place  every  moment  to  those  who  had  more  importance  io 
their  looks.  Ashamed  to  stand  ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask 
questions,  at  last  1  saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by 
the  quickness  of  ber  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a 
mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be  my  long- 
loved  protectress,  curiosity.  "  Great  goddess,"  said  I, 
"  may  thy  votary  be  permitted  to  implore  thy  favour ;  if 
thou  bast  been  my  directress  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason, 
if  I  have  followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  inva- 
riable fidelity,  if  I  have  tamed  to  every  new  call,  and  quit- 
ted at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another,  if  I  have  never 
stopped  at  the-invitations  of  fortune,  nor  forgot  thy  autho- 
rity in  the  bowers  of  pleasure,  inform  me  now  whither 
chance  has  conducted,  me." 

"  Thon  art  now,"  replied  the  smiling  power,  "  in  the 
presence  of  justice,  and  of  truth,  whom  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  has  sent  down  to  register  the  demands  and  preten- 
sions of  mankind,  that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced 
to  order,  and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of  being 
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doomed  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  nnqoatified,  of  poasess- 
iDg  faculties  for  whioh  they  cannot  find  employment,  or 
Tirtnes  that  laagTush  anobaerred  for  want  of  opportunities 
to  exert  them,  of  being  encumbered  with  superfluities 
which  they  would  willingly  resign,  or  of  wasting  away  in 
desires  which  ought  to  be  satiafied.  Justice  is  now  to  ex- 
amine every  man's  wishes,  and  truth  is  to  record  them^ 
let  ns  approach,  and  observe  the  progress  of  this  great 
transaction. " 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  truth,  who  knew  her 
among  the  most  faitbfal  of  her  followers,  beckoned  her  to 
advance,  till  we  were  placed  near  the  seat  of  justice. 
The  first  who  required  the  assistance  of  the  office,  came 
forward  with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity,  and  shak- 
ing  a  weighty  purse  in  bis  hand,  demanded  to  be  registered 
by  truth,  as  the  Heecenas  of  tbe  present  age,  the  chief 
encourager  of  literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with  certainty 
of  succour.  Justice  very  mildly  inquired,  whether  be  bad 
calculated  the  expense  of  such  a  declaration  ?  whether  he 
had  been  informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would  swarm 
about  him?  whether  he  could  dutinguisb  idleness  and  neg- 
ligence from  calamity,  ostentation  from  knowledge,  or  viva- 
city from  wit?  To  these  questions  he  seemed  not  well  pro- 
vided with  a  reply,  bnt  repeated  bis  desire  to  be  recorded 
as  a  patron.  Justice  then  offered  to  register  his  proposal 
on  these  conditions,  that  he  should  never  suflTer  himself  to 
be  flattered ;  that  he  should  never  delay  an  audience  when 
be  bad  nothing'  to  do ;  and  that  he  should  never  encourage 
followers  without  intending  to  reward  them.  These  terms 
were  too  hard  to  be  accepted ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  tbe  end 
of  patronage,  bnt  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedications,  hold- 
ing multitudes  in  suspense,  and  mjoying  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering  them  to  assiduity,  and, 
at  last,  dismissing  them  for  impatience  ?  Justice  heard  liis 
confession,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the 
gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and  publick  nuisances, 
which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned  to  avoid. 
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Another  required  to  be  made  knowo  as  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which  laopiages  and  sciences 
might  be  taught  to  all  capacities,  and  all  incliDatiotis,  with- 
out fear  of  punishment,  pain,  or  coafinement,  loss  of  any 
part  of  the  gay  mieD  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstruction  of 
the  necessary  progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or  cards. 

Justice  and  truth  did  not  trouble  this  great  adept  with 
many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  address  awkward  and  his 
speech  barbarons,  ordered  him  to  be  registered  as  a  tall 
fellow  who  wanted  employment,  and  might  serve  in  any 
post  where  the  knowledge  of  reading  luid  writing  was  not 
required. 

A  man  of  very  grave  and  philosophick  aspect,  required 
notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  out,  a  certain  day, 
OD  a  submarine  voyage,  and  of  his  willingness  to  take  in 
passengers  for  no  more  than  doable  the  price  at  which  they 
might  sail  above  water.  His  desire  was  granted,  and  he 
retired  to  a  convenient  stand,  in  expectation  of  filling  bU 
ship,  and  growing  rich  in  a  short  time  by  the  secrecy, 
safety,  and  expedition  of  the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  carious,  that  be  had, 
for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  contrived  an  opti- 
cal instrument,. by  which  those  who  laid  out  their  industry 
OD  memorials  of  the  changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe 
the  direction  of  the  weather-cooks  on  the  bitherside  of  the 
lunar  world. 

.  Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an  inven- 
tion, by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  might  be  made  warm  in 
winter  by  a  single  fire,  a  kettle,  and  pipe.  Another  had 
a  vehicle  by  which  a  man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods,  and 
continue  floating  in  an  inandation,  without  any  inconveni- 
ence, till  the  water  should  subside.  Justice  considered 
these  projects  as  of  no  importance  but  to  their  authors,  and 
therefore  scarcely  condescended  to  examine  tbem:  but 
truth  refused  to  admit  them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to  give 
notice  of  an  aniversal  medicine,  by  which  all  diseases  might 
he  cured  or  prevented,  and  life  protracted  beyond  the  age 
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of  Nestor.  Bnt  jastioe  informed  tbem,  that  one  noiTersal 
Diedictne  was  sufficient,  and  she  woald  delay  the  notification 
till  she  saw  who  could  lon^at  preserve  his  own  life. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhibited  and 
examined.  I  remarked,  among  this  mighty  multitu'de,  that, 
of  intellectual  advantages,  many  had  great  exuberance, 
and  few  confessed  any  want ;  of  every  art  there  were  a 
hundred  professors  for  a  single  pupil ;  but  of  other  attain- 
ments, such  as  riches,  honours,  and  preferments,  I  found 
none  that  had  too  much,  but  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened,  that  old  misers,  and  women  married 
at  the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want  of  children ;  nor 
was  it  uncommon  for  those  who  had  a  numerous  offspring, 
to  give  notice  of  a  son  or  daughter  to  be  spared ;  bnt, 
though  appearances  promised  well  on  both  sides,  the  bar- 
gain seldom  succeeded ;  for  they  soon  lost  their  inclina- 
tion to  adopted  children,  and  proclaimed  their  intentions  to 
promote  some  scheme  of  pnblick  charity :  a  thousand  pro- 
posals were  immediately  made,  among  which  they  hesitated 
till  death  precluded  the  decision. 

As  I  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion,  truth  con- 
descended to  ask  me,  what  was  my  basiness  at  her  office  ? 
I  was  struck  with  the  unexpected  question,  and  awaked 
by  my  efforts  to  answer  it. 


END  OP  VOL.  II. 
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